JUNE 

WOT 


THE  ADVANCING  SOUTH 


25  Cents 

$3.00  a  Year 


Country  Life  in  America    {*£])    Farming    (fj])    The  Garden  Magazine 

DOUBIXDAY,  PAQE,  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO:  1511  Heyworth  Building 


NLW  YORK:  U3.U7  JLast  Sixteenth  Street 


V  I  CTOR 
Aux-e-to-phone^OQ, 


The  Victor  Company 
presents   to    the    public    thi 
new  and  wonderful  instrument. 


^^^^^^^^^/ For  large  residences,  ball-rooms,  hotels,  theatres, 
halls,  piazzas  and  lawns — no  space  is  too  large 
for  a  perfect  rendering  of  Grand  Opera,  Concert  or  a  Dance  Pro- 
gramme, on  the  Victor  Aux-e-to-phone. 

PNEUMATIC  AUXILIARY  POWER 

The  well-known  pneumatic  principle  used  in  the  finest  organs, 
from  power  developed  by  special  electric  mechanism.  Compressed 
air  is  sent  through  a  new  and  ingenious  sound-box,  magnifying  the 
beautiful  Victor  tone  into  a  glorious  volume  of  melodious  sound. 

As  easy  to  operate  (with  any  Victor  Record)  as  any  other  form 
of  Victor. 


The  Aux-e-to-phone  may  be  heard  at  principal  Victor  dealers.     Write  for  descriptive  book. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 

Tiffany  Engagement  Rings 

Can  only  be  purchased  direct  from  Tiffany  &  Co.  's 
Establishments   in  New  York,  Paris  and  London 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  selected  especially  for  their  purity, 
color  and  individual  merits,  set  singly  or  hi  combination  as  desired 

A  few  moderate  priced  rings  with  first  quality  stones,  mounted  in 
18  karat  gold  or  platinum  are  listed  below 

Solitaire  diamond  rings  -        -        $30, 53, 85,  100  upward 

With  diamond  studded  shanks    -  -     $55,75,95 

Solitaire  ruby,  pearl,  emerald  or  sapphire  rings      -       $50 

With  diamonds  embedded  in  shank     -  $80 

Two-stone  rings :  two  diamonds  or  diamond  and  other 
precious  stone  -        -  -  $55 

With  diamonds  in  shank    -  -       $85 

Three-stone  rings:  three  diamonds  or  two  diamonds 
with  pearl,  ruby,  emerald  or  sapphire   -        -  $65 

Half  hoops  of  five  diamonds  or  alternating  with  other 
precious  stones  -  $75 

Princess  rings  of  diamonds,  pearls  or  sapphires     -       $100 

Banquet  or  dinner  rings,  various  combinations  $150 

Cuts  of  the  above  or  richer  rings  showing  sizes  of  stones,  styles  of 
mountings  and  prices  mailed  upon  request, also  Tiffany  1907  Blue  Book 
containing  over  600  pages  of  descriptions  and  prices  of  other  articles 

Fifth  Avenue  New^brk 

Tiffany  &  Co.  always  welcome*  a  comparison  ofi  prices 

Before  purchasing  your  chime  clock  for  the  hall,  write  to  the  Readers'  Service 
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\W^>^>^      T  The  New  Novel  of  l^f^^O^ 

:?"      r^,   ^^gll   Life  on  the  Mississippi  River    ;  "'k,      ^  ^ 


% 


The  New  Novel  of 
Life  on  the  Mississippi  River 
BY  CHARLES  D.STEWART 

Auihorof  "  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith" 
With  onehundreoand  forty  sixpictunes 
by  Charles  J ,  Toy  lor 


1! 


V 


mm-'""  '"■ ;::,   I ijfi 


A  NEW  BOY  IN  LITERATURE! 


"One  of  the  best — closely  allied  to  Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom  Bailey." 

—  Sylvester  Baxter  in  a  tetter  to  the  publishers. 

The  New  York  Nation  says  of  "  Partners  of  Prov- 
idence," "  there  is  not  a  false  note,  a  sentence  out  of 
key.  .  .  Where  Mark  Twain  dropped  the  chronicle  of 
Western  steamboat  life  Mr.  Stewart  has  taken  it  up." 

Partners  of  Providence  "  $1  ..70. 


The  Boston  Transcript  calls  Sam  Daly  "the 
'  realest '  boy  that  has  appeared  IN  A  GENERA- 
TION. .  .  .  The  only  way  the  delightful  quality  of 
the  story  can  be  appreciated  is  by  reading  it." 

The  New  York  Times  ca 


Refreshing  and  delightful  beyond  adequate  expression  in  critical  prose.' 


Read 

Jean  Webster's 

JERRY 
JUNIOR 

and  laugh 


JERRY  is  a  nice,  likeable  American  lad  with 
a  genius  for  "bluffing"  ;  and  Constance  isas 
bewitching  an  American  girl  as  ever  wore  fluffy 
white  gowns.  The  story  of  their  battle  royal 
of  wits  and  wiles  is  altogether  as  merry  a  bit 
of  nonsense  as  has  been  written  in  many  a  day. 

Characters  of  the  Comedy 
Jerry  Junior— a  clever  young  American. 
Constance — most  charming  of  American  girls. 
Gustavoy-always  friendly  to  tne  giver  of  the  last  lip 
The  Signor  Papa" — who  helps  on  every  situation. 
Jerry's  sister  and  aunt,  and  Constance"s  aunt,  effec- 
tive lay  figures. 
Two  Italian  officers. 

Scene — Valedolmo. 
Time — To-day. 

Pictures  by  Orson  Lowell.  $1.50 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Everybody  is 
reading 

The  Lady 
of  The 
Decoration 

"To  read  is  to  wonder  why 
every  other  book  seems 
so  tame  afterward." 

"Full  of  a  bubbling  fresh- 
ness that  wins  the  reader 
from  the  first  page." 

$i.oo 

Twelfth  Printing 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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RUNNING  WATER 

"  Take  an  old  man's  wisdom,  monsieur!     When  it  is  all  over  and 
you  go  home,  take  care  that  there  is  a  lighted  lamp  in  the  room 
and  the  room  not  empty.      Have  someone  to  share  your 
memories  when  life  is  nothing  but  memories." 

The  New  Love  Story 
By  A.  E.  W.  Mason 

Author  of 

"The  Four  Feathers" 

A  romance  of  rarely  fresh  and  delicate  charm. 
With  its  breathless  moments  of  glimpses  into 
an  under-world— a  world  of  intrigue  and  at- 
tempted crime  powerfully  portrayed. 
With  its  mad,  wild  fascination  of  the  Alpine 
peaks  and  the  thrill  of  their  conquest.  The 
author  knows  the  lure  of  the  heights  and  he 
makes  his  reader  feel  it  too. 

"MR.  MASON'S  STORY  IS  EASILY 

THE  BEST  NOVEL  OF  THE  YEAR." 

— Bookseller,  Newsdealer  and  Station*  r. 

Seven  full-page  illustrations  by  Potter.     $1.50. 


By  the  Author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs" 

THE  CONFESSIONS 
OF  A  DADDY 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Good  for  everybody,  especially  good  for  fathers  (and  mothers),  this  father's  account  of 
a  little  daughter's  coming  into  a  childless  home,  upsetting  all  theories  and  converting 
father  and  mother  to  the  enthusiastic  belief  that  a  child  is  "worth  more  than  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  all  put  together."  A  book  of  much  humor,  some  pathos,  and 
lots  of  human  nature.  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.      75  cents. 


A  book,  primarily,  for  every  parent  and  teacher,  but,  also,  a  book  to   be  read  by  eTery 

thinking  man  and  woman. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  HUMAN  PLANT 

By  Luther  Burbank 

A  strong,  sane,  intensely  interesting,  and   illuminating   discussion 

of  ideal  children,  their  needs,  their  rights,  and  the  potentialities  of 

their  development  into  the  finest  race  the  world  has  ever  known. 

With  frontispiece  portrait.     60  cents  net.     Postage,  5  cents. 

The  Century  Co.,    union  square,    New  York 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOKS 

Military    Memoirs   of    a    Confederate 

By  GENERAL  E.  P.  ALEXANDER 
With  portrait  frontispiece  and  sketch  maps  by  the  author. 

$4.00  net;  postage  21  cents. 

General  Alexander  was  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  afterward  General  of 
Artillery  and  Chief  of  Artillery  in  Longstreet's  corps, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  surviving 
Confederate  officers.  In  addition  he  was  a  West  Point 
graduate.  The  book  is  devoted  primarily  to  criticism 
of  the  strategy  of  the  war  on  both  sides.  But  General 
Alexander's  keen  and  alert  personality,  his  delightful 
personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  with  the  rare 
literary  quality  of  the  style,  make  it  for  the  general 
reader  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  thrilling,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  of  all  the  books  on  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Spanish  Explorers  the  Southern  United  States,  1  528-1  543 

With  frontispiece  and  maps.      $3.00  net ;   postage  24  cents. 

Contents  :  WANDERINGS  OF  CABEZA  DE  VACA.  Edited  by  Frederick  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

EXPEDITION  OF  HERNANDO  DE  SOTO,  by  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas.  Edited  by  Theodore  H. 
Lewis,  of  St.  Paul. 

EXPEDITION  OF  CORONADO,  by  Pedro  de  Castaneda.    Edited  by  Frederick  W.  Hodge. 

This  is  a  new  volume,  the  third  in  the  important  series  of  "  Original  Narratives 
of  Early  American  History,"  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  the  general  editorship  of  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  President  of  the 
American  Historical  Society. 

A  Bird's-Eye 
View  of 


General  E.  P.  Alexander 


American  History 

By  LEON  C.  PRINCE 
"Any  one  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  mem- 
ory as  to  the  whole  course  of  our  history 
will  find  it  very  useful." — Newark  Evening 

News. 

$1.25  net;  postage  10  cents. 

O.l  _  A  Book  of  the  Woods.  Fields  and 

UtUOOrS  :  Marshland* 

By  ERNEST  McGAFFEY 

$1 .25  net ;  postage  10  cents. 

"  For  the  real  thing  :  a  book  o(  delicious  enjoyment  ;  a  book 
that  can  take  us  in  imagination  when  perhaps  we  can  go  in  no 
othet  way ;  a  book  that  catches  the  meaning  of  nature,  commends 
us  to  Ernest  McGaffey's  '  Outdoors.'  " — Baltimore  Newt. 


Hifto^of    The   American    Navy 

By  JOHN  R.  SPEARS 

"  A  book  which  every  American  man, 
woman,  boy  and  girl  should  read.'* — Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

Illustrated.     50  cents  net ;  postage  extra. 

Th e  British  City  Th Dem^™ of 

By  FREDERICK  C.  HOWE. 

Author  of  "  The  Cits,  the  Hope  of  Democracy.  " 

$1.50  net;  postage  12  cents. 

An  able  and  discriminating  study  of  conditions  in  the  cities  of 
Great  Britain  to-day.  Mr.  Howe  was  commissioned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  investigate  municipal  con- 
ditions in  Great  Britain. 


NEW    FICTION 

Mary  R.  S.  Andrews'  THE  MILITANTS 
Stories  of  some  parsons,  soldiers  and  other  fighters  in  the  world;  tales  of   love  and   adventure;  of 
fighting  in  war  and  in  peace;  of  humor  and  sentiment;    vigorous,  strong  and  worthy  of  the  author  of 
"The  Perfect  Tribute."     Illustrated;  $1.50. 

W.  W.  Jacobs'  SHORT  CRUISES 

"  These  twelve  Stories  are  twelve  bits  of  unadulterated  fun.     It  is  a  book  to  be  welcomed." — New 
York  Tribune.     Illustrated.    #1.50. 


CHARLES     SCRIBNER'S    SONS 


For  information  regarding  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  write  to  the  Readers'  Service 
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Jamestown    Exposition 

Before  visiting  the  exposition,  look  up  Jamestown  and  allied  subjects  in  your 
New  International,  and  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
exposition. 

While  at  the  exposition,  visit  our  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  which 
is  open  to  everyone,    for  reference  and  information  regarding  the  exposition. 

Our  exhibit  of  the  great  modern  encyclopaedia — The  New  International — will 
be  found  most  interesting. 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

stands  to-day  as  the  most  complete,  accurate  and  up-to-date  of  all  reference  works. 
Its  articles  are  quoted  by  leading  authorities  everywhere  as  the  most  authentic 
information  extant  on  all  subjects.      Every  field  of  knowledge  is  covered  in  its  pages. 

Our  easy  payment  plan    places   this    work    in    your    home  without    a    large 
initial  outlay. 

20  Volumes,      100,000  Subjects,      16,000  Pages,      7,000  Illustrations 


To  learn  more  about  this  work,  let  us  send 
you  two  interesting  and  useful  books,  FREE 

One   is   our  famous   15-cent    Question   Book,   which    contains     every-day 
questions  you  ought  to  know  how  to  answer,  but  half  of  which  you  prob- 
ably cannot  answer  off-hand.     It  shows  the  usefulness  and  practicability  , 
of  the  foremost  encyclopaedia  in  existence.                                                                       ~X> 

The  other  book  contains  pages  descriptive  of  The  New  Interna-  ^ 

tional  Encyclopaedia,  specimen  pages,  fac-simile  illustrations  from  ^^    ^ 

The   New   International,  showing    the  work's   scope,  and  the  ,   ^     %>*.  Cs>\ov 4?'«' 

easy  payment  plan  by  which  one  can  secure  this  great  work  ^J^  o<>  L  *c3°  ^o* 

without  a  large  initial  expenditure.    Write  us  to-day.  ,  ^    ^p- 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Publishers 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  rehable  firms  in  any  ilepartmrnt  of  trade 
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National  Advertisers 

placed  their  endorsement  upon 

T^Outlook 

by  using  in  it  an  average 
of  163  pages  each  month 
during     the    year     1906. 

This  furnishes  the  best  possible  proof  of  service  ren- 
dered, and  suggests  to  American  merchants  the  importance 
of  carefully  considering  The  Outlook  as  a  selling  agent. 

Facts  Worth  Remembering 

The  Outlook  is  the  one  national  publication  of  its  kind. 

The  Outlook  shows  the  advertiser  exactly  what  ciicula- 
tion  he  is  buying. 

The  Outlook  offers  a  maximum  of  money-owning  pro- 
ductive circulation. 

The  Outlook's  subscription  list  (which  is  always  open  to 
the  inspection  of  advertisers)  has  unusual  purchasing  power. 

The  Outlook  enables  the  advertiser  to  reach  the  best 
homes  in  every  State  in  the  Union  at  a  low  rate. 

The  Outlook's  volume  of  advertising  proves  that  it  is 
profitable  to  advertisers. 

287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Western  Office,   1436   Marquette  Building,  Chicago 

The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  in  selecting  house  furnishings 
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The  Final  Opportunity 

Closing  of  Our  Tremendous  Clearance 
Sale    of    Slightly   Damaged    Sets   of 

THE    NEW   AMERICANIZED 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 


Only  72  Sets  Left. 


A  Huge  Library  in  Itself. 


Fifteen  massive  volumes,  sumptuous  half  morocco  binding,  10,000 
double  column  pages,  100  superb  maps,  37,000  biographical  ref- 
erences, hundreds  of  illustrations, 
colored  plates  of  the  rarest  beauty. 


ALWAYS  the  GREATEST 
in  the  World. 

JUST  NOW  the  CHEAPEST 
In  the  World. 


$1.00  SECURES  THE  SET 


The 

"Open    Door" 

to  aH 

Knowledge 


YOU  have  always  meant  to  get  an  encyclopedia — every  intelligent  man  does.     NOW  IS  THE 
TIME.     Enrich  your  mind,  adorn  your  home,  delight  your  family  with  this  magnificent  work. 

YOUR  LAST  CHANGE!  We  llave  onlv  ^2  sets  on  liand>  as  t,ie  remainder  of  the  most  enormous 
-  Spring  selling  we  have  ever  known.  These  are  marked  by  slight  imper- 
fections— an  occasional  volume  a  little  rubbed  or  discolored — so  trivial  that  if  we  sent  them  to  you 
as  brand  new  sets,  you  would  probably  never  know  the  difference.  Our  inspector,  however,  will 
not  pass  them  as  absolutely  perfect  and  rather  than  rebind  them,  we  offer  these  few  sets  at  about  half 
the  regular  price  to  the  first  applicants.  They  will  vanish  like  magic — order  at  once  if  you  wish 
to  secure  the  most  wonderful  book  bargain  of  this  generation. 

THIS  WflRI  (l-FAMnilS  WflRK  is  the  product  of  300  of  the  finest  brains  in  America.    With  the  original  Britannica     . 
imp  HUriLU  rAIYIUUa  WUHH  as  a  f,,undatjon  they  have  added,  condensed  and  improved  until  this  colossal    Xw-  w' 
work  constitutes  the  most  authoritative,  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  encyclopedia  in  the  world.    Its  stores    S     6°?- 
are  inexhaustible.     Every  man  of  force  and  fame  that  ever  lived,  all  epochs  of  literature,  all  systems  of  re- 
ligion, all  forms  of  government,  all  triumphs  of  science,  all  inventions,  discoveries,  statistics  right  up  to 
1906  are  found  in  the  10.000  teeming  pages  of  these  splendid  volumes.  Can  YOU  afford  to  do  without  it? 


$1.00  SECURES  POSSESSION  OF  THE  ENTIRE  SET. 


Nothing  is  required  in  advance.    You  send 
for   the    books— you  get  them— you  ex- 


SIEGEL 
COOPER  CO. 

New  York 


amine  them.    Then,  when  you  are  convinced  that  they  are  the  greatest  book  bargain  of  recent    A 
years.  YOU  FORWARD  $1.00  to  open  your  contract,  and  $2.00  monthly  thereafter  until  you    X„aid  a      ™  i^uite 
pay  $39.00.     The  regular  price  of  these  beautiful  half  morocco  sets  is  $75.00.  Xu„,  Americanized  Encyclo- 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  EXAMINATION.  But— if  you  use  the  attached  coupon  for  your  X  pedia  Britannica  in  half  mo- 
application— not  a  cent  is  required  until  vou  have  examined  the  books,  and  seen  for  vour-  ^r  rocco  binding  at  the  special  price 
self  the  excellence  of  this  offer.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once.  The  New  Americanized  f  of$39.oo.  If  the  set  is  satisfactory  I 
BRITANNICA  is  a  phenomenal  value,  even  at  $75.00:  and  at  this  sweeping  reduc-  Xfee^thin  Sclavs  after  the  receipt  of 
tion  (for  sets  on  which  wear  or  discoloration  is  scarcely  noticeable)  you  are  offered  ^r  goods,  and  |2.ooeach  month  thereafter 
a  bargain  you  will  never  again  have  a  chance  to  secure.  ^r    for  w  months.    "Title  to  remain  in  Siegei- 

^r     Cooper  Company  till  the  full  purchase  price 
NO     OBLIGATION      RESTS    ON     YOU      W|:    PAY    ALE  TRANSPORTATION    CHARGES.      •has  been  paid.      If   the  books  are  not  satisfac- 

- \ZZL    IF   YOU    DECIDE   NOT   TO  PURCHASE,  RE-     f  torv.  I  am  to  notify  you,  and  hold  them  subject 

TURN  THE  BOOKS  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  ^T    to  your  order. 

If  you  like  the  books  you  will  have  immediate  possession  thereof. 
You  can  then  pay  just  $1.00  and  the  balance  a  little  each  month. 


SIEGEL  COOPER  CO. 


Naine- 


J.  B.  GREENHUT,  President 


6th  Ave.,  18th  to  19th  Sts. 


NEW  YORK 


Address- 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.     The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  devices 
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l^|> 

SBP^iOS&d^ter^ 

^   ROYAL  PALM 
^     NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  new,   rare   and    beautiful 
Palms,    Ferns,     Decorative    and    Flowering 
Plants,  also  Fruit,  Economic  and  Ornamental 
5s=^ — -^g— -       Trees,  Plants,  etc.    Immense  variety,  requir- 
ITS^^.       ing  catalogue  of  17  departments.   Largest  col- 
/  \\^\      lection  in  the  South.  Ask  for  catalogue  now. 
1  \             24th  year.     A  specialty  made  of  long  dis- 
tance shipping  by  mail,  express  and  freight. 

Reasoner  Bros, 
oneco,  florida 

R^&S 

Epigrams 
and 


clever 
repartee. 


TheWohld'sWohk 
Tahming 


Doubleday.  Page  &Co.  New  York- 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for$  20 


Best  grade  of  Cedar  Canoe  for  $20.00.  We  sell  direct,  saving 
you  $20.00  on  a  canoe.  All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened. 
We  inake  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power  canoes.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  giving  prices  with  retailers'  profit  cut  out. 
We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  canoes  In  the  world. 
DETROTT  BOAT  CO.,        210  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RANCH 


offers  a  delightful  va- 
cation on  the  Largest 
Ranch  in  the  World. 
Real  Ranch  Life,  riding,  roping,  polo  games, 
out-door  exercise.   Horses,  saddles  and  out- 
lits  with  private  room  and  comfortable  accom- 
'  modation  furnished.    For  beautiful  booklet 
(if  ordering  through  curiosity  enclose  10c) 
Address:  MILLER  BROS..  101  RANCH.  BLISS.  OKLA. 


TTRPAPTEC  Appraised  and 
DlViilVl  catalogued 

Bought  and 
Sold 


OLD  BOOKS 


C.  P.   EVERITT,    117  East  23rd  St.,    NEW  YORK 


'•A  Hill  Climber 
Built  in  the  Hills." 


FOR  1907 

The  chauffeur's  choice,  the 
owner's  pride,  the  dealer's 
opportunity.  The  car  for 
hills,  sand  roads  and  speed. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

36  h.  p.  Rutenber  motor— 120 
in.  wheel  base — 34x4  tires- 
selective  type  sliding  near 
transmission  —  powertul 
brakes—  high  mad  clearance. 
Catalogue  FREE. 
Address:  THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO.,  315  Glide  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


16  Foot 
Steel  Launch 

With  2  HP  Engine 

»9629 


;e  reversing  engines  with 
Steel 


18-21-25  foot  launcnes  at  proportionate  prices.  All  launches  htted  with  t^o-cycie  reversing  engi 
speed  controlling  lever;  simplest  engine  made;  starts  without  cranking;  has  only  3  moving  parts 
rowboats  $20.00.      All  boats  fitted  with  water-tight  compartments;  cannot  sink;  need  no 


,-iUu.        rtii    1  "  '.11  ■-■  niL'  ■  1    iviui  wdicr-iigni  i_umpi 

it-house.  Largest  manufacturers  of  pleasure  boats  in  the  world, 
ers  filled  day  received.  We  sell  direct  to  user,  cutting  out  middle- 
i's  profit.      Free  catalogue. 

STEEL  BOATCO.,  1328  Jefferson  Ave.,Detroit,Mich. 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  investments,  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  houses 
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Southern  Books  of 
Distinction 


O  celebrate  the  success  of  our  many  Southern 
books,  we  have  in  preparation  a  small  brochure, 
which  we  should  like  to  send,  free  of  charge,  to 
readers  of  THE  WORLD'S  WORK.      Just  send  us 


word  —  with  full  name  and  address. 


By  ELLEN   GLASGOW 
The  Deliverance 

A  tremendous  novel  of  love  and  caste  prejudice 
in  the  Virginia  tobacco  country.  Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

The  Voice  of  the  People 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Troth.     $  1 . fi.S   postpaid. 

The  Battleground 

"As  a  story  of  the  Civil  War,  it  stands  alone." 
—N.  Y.  Times.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

By  CAPT.  ROBT.  E.  LEE 

Recollections  and  Letters  of 

Robert  E.  Lee 

4  photogravure  portraits.     $2.75  postpaid. 

By  GAILLARD  HUNT 
The  Life  of  James  Madison 

Illustrated.     $2.75  postpaid. 

By  J.  H.  CLEWELL,  Ph.D. 
History  of  Wachovia 

30  illustrations.     $2.20  postpaid. 
By  MRS.  JAMES  H.  DOOLEY 
Dem  Good  Ole  Times 

16  illustrations  in  color.     Boxed.     $2.00. 

By  MYRTA  LOCKETT  AVARY 
Dixie  After  the  War 

32  illustrations.     $3.03  postpaid. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
Letters  and  Recollections  of 
George  Washington 

Illustrated.     $2.75  postpaid. 

WILLIAM   BYRD 

Writings  of  William  Byrd, 
1674-1744 

Illustrated.     $10.38  postpaid. 
MRS.  CLAY  OF  ALABAMA 
A  Belle  of  the  Fifties 

Put  into  narrative  form  by  Ada  Sterling.     24 
illustrations.     $3.03  postpaid. 

By   MRS.  BAYARD  TAYLOR 

On  Two  Continents 

8  photographs  and  paintings.    $3.03  postpaid. 

By  MRS.  D.  GIRAUD  WRIGHT 
A  Southern  Girl  in  '61 

32  illustrations.     $3.03  postpaid. 
By  HOWARD  WEEDEN 
Old  Voices 

Elaborately  illustrated.     $1.60  postpaid. 

Songs  of  the  Old  South 

8  colored,  16  black  illustrations.     $1.60  post- 
paid. 

Bandanna  Ballads 

19  illustrations.     $1.10  postpaid. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  advice  about  tobacco  culture 
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By  THOMAS  DIXON,  JR. 
The  Traitor      (In  preparation) 

Illustrated  in  color.     $1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots 

Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Williams.     $1.50. 

The  Clansman 

Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller.     $1.50. 

The  Life  Worth  Living 

Illustrated  from  photographs.    $1.30  postpaid. 

By  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 
On  the  Wing  of  Occasions 

Illustrated.     $1.50. 

By  WALTER  H.  PAGE 
The  Rebuilding  of  Old 
Commonwealths 

Being  essays  toward  the  training  of  the  forgot- 
ten man  in  the  Southern  States.     $1.00. 

By  ELLIOT  CRAYTON  McCANTS 

In  the  Red  Hills 

Illustrated  by  Foley.     $1.50. 
By  CHARLES  W.  CHESNUTT 
The  Colonel's  Dream   $1.50 
By  JOSEPH    SHARTS 
The  Hills  of  Freedom 

Illustrated.     $1.50. 

By  CAPT.  JOHN   S.  WISE 
The  Lion's  Skin   $i.so 

By  J.  A.  ALTSHELER 
Before  the  Dawn    $1.50 
In  Hostile  Red    si.so 


By  SARA  BEAUMONT  KENNEDY 
Joscelyn  Cheshire 

Illustrated.     $1.50. 

The  Wooing  of  Judith    li.so 

By  Katharine  Holland  Brown 
Diane 

Photogravure  frontispiece.     $1.50. 
By  MARY    E.  WILKINS 

Author  of  "The  Jamesons"  and  "The  People 
of  Our  Neighborhood,"  etc. 

The  Heart's  Highway 

Illustrated.     $1.50. 

By  SIDNEY  LANIER 

Southern  Poet 

Shakspere  and   His   Forerunners 

Most  of  the  best  critical  work  Sidney  Lanier 
has  left  is  contained  in  these  two  volumes. 
Elaborately  illustrated.     $10.40  postpaid. 

By  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 
Working  With  the  Hands 

$1.65  postpaid. 

Character  Building 

$1.65  postpaid. 

Up  From  Slavery 

$1.65  postpaid. 

By  MARTHA  W.  AUSTIN 
Veronica    $1.50 

By  ANNE   HOBSON 
In  Old  Alabama   si.so 


THE  LONE  STAR. 


'READY  JJUGUST  1st 
By  Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  Author  of  "The  Missourian" 


The  foregoing  list  shows  the  interesting  variety  of  the  fic- 
tion and  other  books  of  importance  relating  to  the  South,  which 
have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years.  We  send  any, 
or  all,  on  approval  —  so  you  risk  nothing  in  ordering. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

133  EAST  16TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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Building  a  Cyclopedia 
in  Your  Own  Home 

To  Our  Subscribers  • 

The  index  of  the  last  volume  of  The  World's  Work 
(composed  of  six  regular  issues)  showed  five  hundred  general 
topics,  not  to  mention  sub-divisions. 

These  five  hundred  topics  covered  every  item  of  contem- 
porary events  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  preservation. 
They  form  an  actual  "  History  of  Our  Times  "  which  is  com- 
plete in  every  important  detail  and  as  fairly  analytical  as  most 
histories  of  a  past  generation. 

Probably  everyone  who  reads  this  page  has  had  experience 
with  an  encyclopedia  which  failed  to  give  information  on  the 
subjects  most  often  brought  up  for  discussion.  A  hound  volume 
of  The^World's  Work  will  not  fail  you  thus.  It  will  "deliver 
the  goods"  on  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  subjects  of 
contemporary  interest  and  historical  importance. 

Preserve  Your  Copies 

of  The  World's  Work  and  upon  completion  of  each  volume 
send  them  in  to  us  for  binding.  We  will  supply  the  title  pages 
and  index  and  make  a  charge  of  seventy-five  cents  for  an  attrac- 
tive cloth  binding,  and  one  dollar  seventy-five  for  a  very  rich  and 
durable  half-leather.  This  price  does  not  include  carriage. 
We  will  also  supply  missing  numbers  at  the  regular  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy.  Volumes  I  and  II  have  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time  and  we  are  daily  ofifered  large  prices  for 
them.  We  still  have  a  small  supply  of  other  volumes  in  cloth 
binding  at  $3.50  each. 


COUNTRY  LIFE        ((  ^T  ))       TheWoKL'd'SWoRK       ((  ^P  )]       THE  GARDEN 
IN  AMERICA         \wjr  FARMING  \gf2/  MAGAZINE 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  Co.  NEW  YORK. 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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During  the  past  year  one  of  my  friends,  a  man  of  national  reputation,  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  It  was  said  that  his 
death  was  the  result  of  overwork,  and  ihat  lhe  ultimate  cause  was  failure  of  the  kidneys.  I  knew  his  habits  of  work  inti- 
mately, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  work  alone  could  account  for  the  sad  result  which  took  him  away  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
.it  a  time  when  all  his  experiences  qualified  him  to  do  better  work  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  I  think  the  fundamental 
trouble  was  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  run  his  physical  machinery." — Dr.  L.  H.  Gclick,  in  his  Introduction. 


If  You  Feel  the  Strain, 

and  most  men  and  women  in  these  days  of  feverish  activity  do,  buy  or 
borrow  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick's  little  book,  "The  Efficient  Life." 

Almost  every  subscriber  of  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  really 
needs  to  read,  study,  and  inwardly  digest  this  book,  because  it  tells 
the  reader  how  to  manage  his  body  to  get  the  best  out  of  life.  It 
is  a  new  kind  of  practical,  common-sense  book  for  the  new  and 
exacting  conditions  of  these  days,  written  by  a  physician  of  high 
ability  and  position. 

CHAPTER  SUBJECTS: 

Speed,  The  Attack  on  Constipation, 

Efficiency,  Fatigue, 

Life  That  is  Worth  While,  Sleep, 

States  of  Mind  and  States  of  Body,  Stimulants  and  Other  Whips, 

The  Body  Shows  Character,  The  Bath  - —  For  Body  and  Soul, 

Exercise — Its  Use  and  Abuse,  Pain — The  Danger  Signal, 

Meat,  Drink,  and  the  Table,  Vision, 

The  Business  of  Digestion,  Vitality — The  Armor  of  Offense, 

Waste,  Growth  in  Rest. 

Like  most  publishers  we  may  have  issued  many  books  that  will  not  have  any 
lasting  effect,  but  this  book  is  of  another  kind,  it  will  have  a  great  effect.  We 
will  send  it  to  any  reader  of  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  to  be  paid  for  if  found 
as  valuable  as  we  claim  it  to  be,  or  to  be  returned  if  our  praise  of  it  is  not  justified. 
We  have  an  ambition  to  put  forth  1 00,000  copies,  and  we  gladly  assume  the  risk  of 
its  being  helpful  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

/  Vol.      1 2mo,  $1 .30  postpaid. 


USE  THIS  BLANK  

W.  W.,  6;  '07. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY, 

133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  accordance  with  vour  offer  in  the  current  World's  Work,  send  me  a  copy  of 
The  Efficient  Life,  by  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D.  I  will  send  you  $1.30  if  the  book  is 
satisfactory,  or  return  it  in  five  days. 


Health  Hint  ?     Avoid  worry.     The  Readers'  Service  will  help  you  solve  your  perplexing  problems 
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Nimrod'S  Wife 

By  GRACE  GALLATIN  SETON 

Jluthor  of  "A    Woman   Tenderfoot  ' 

Mrs.  Seton  has  here  written  a  worthy  companion  to  her  very  successful 
'  Wo  m  an 


Tender- 
foot."  It  is 
at  once  an 
exceedingly 
entertain- 
ing account 
of  her  trips 
with  her 
distinguish- 
ed artist- 
authorhus- 
band,  and  a 
suggestive 
guide  tothe 
thousands 
of  women 
who  now- 
a-days  find 
pleasure  in 
out-of-door 
life. 


CONTENTS: 
I.  IntheSier- 

RAS." 

I  I .    T  X  THE 

Rockies. 

III.  On  the 
Ottawa. 

1Y.  In  Nor- 
way. The 
New  Hunt- 
ing. 


I  6  full  pages 
and  many 
mar  ginals 
and  other 
decorations 
by  Walter 
King  Stone. 
$2.20  post- 
paid. 


By  ERNEST    THOMPSON  SETON: 

Two  Little  Savages 

The  great  boy's  story  for  vacation  time.  552  pages. 
Elaborately  illustrated  and  decorated  by  Mr.  Seton. 
$1.92  postpaid. 

The  Birch  Bark  Roll  of  the  Seton  Indians 

With  by-laws  and  club  rules  for  "  playing  Indian." 
#.83  postpaid. 

The  Wild  Animal  Play 

For  children's  private  theatricals.     50  cents. 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.        133  East  16th  St.        New  York  City 


How  shall  I  light  my  country  home  ?     Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  suggestions 
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THE  *|^  SHOULD 
"EVERY  l|f^  KNOW" 
CHILD    l||pF    BOOKS 

[N   schools   and   for  home  use   this 
series  is  considered  the  best  sort  of 
reading    for    youngsters.     We    have 
added  two  new  volumes : 

Birds  Every  Child  Should  Know — 

The  East 

By  NELTJE  BLANCHAN,   Author  of  "Bird  Neighbors" 

This  is  an  ideal  volume,  and  is  bound  to  become  a  factor  in  awakening  an 
interest  in  birds  among  younger  people.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  foremost  nature 
photographers  in  the  country.     $1.30  postpaid. 

Water  Wonders  Every  Child 
Should  Know 

By  JEAN  M.  THOMPSON 

A  most  fascinating  book.  The  photographic  illustrations  by  Prof.  Bentley, 
show  snow  crystals  and  other  water  forms  almost  incredible  in  variety  and  beauty. 
$1.20  postpaid. 

ALSO  IN  THIS  SERIES: 

HEROES  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW.  SONGS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW. 

Edited  by   H.  W.  Mabie;;    decorated  by  B.  Ostertag.  Edited  by  Dolores  Bacon;  decorated  by  B.  Ostertag. 

LEGENDS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW.  FAIRY  TALES  EVERY  CHILD   SHOULD  KNOW. 

Edited  by  H.   W.  Mabie;    decorated  by  B.  Ostertag.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Mabie;    decorated  by  B.  Ostertag. 

MYTHS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW.  POEMS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW. 

Edited  by  H.  W.  Mabie ;    decorated  by  B.   Ostertag.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt ;    decorated  by  B.  Ostertag. 

Each  of  the  above,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.00  postpaid.    The  same  in  full  and  half  leather  bindings,  $1.60  postpaid. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION 

toonuture     ([?»     ThbWoblo*$Woii«     (9}    TktGardd* 
in  America       \£/  Farming  VU       Magazine 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  in  selecting  house  furnishings 
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Rudyard  Kipling's  Books 

The  sales  of  Mr.  Kipling's  books  increase  rapidly.  A  third 
more  were  sold  this  year  than  last — which  showed  a  circulation  a 
third  above  the  previous  twelve  months. 

Look  over  your  volumes  on  the  shelf  and  see  if  some  of  these 
books  are  missing.  If  so,  order  from  your  booksellers  or  direct. 
Mr.  Kipling  is  perhaps  the  only  living  author  whose  new  books, 
or  new  poems,  are  events  of  news  importance  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 


Puck  of  Pook's  Hill 

"  Full  of  the  magic  of  style  and  fancy 
that  belong  to  Kipling  at  his  best." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Illustrated  in  color.     $1.50. 

IJlCy  Special  Illustrated  Edition 

Prepared  under  the  author's  special 
supervision. 

"  Perhaps  the  greatest  short  story 
ever  vritten, "  says  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal. 

Illustrated  in  color.  Net,  $1.50  (post- 
age 10  cents). 


Traffics  and  Dis- 
coveries 

Containing  eleven  tales,  "which  show 
Mr.  Kipling  the  inevitable  master  of 
the  short,  story. "—AT.  Y.  Globe.     $1.50. 

The  Five  Nations 

This  volume  contains  all  the  most 
famous  of   Mr.  Kipling's  poems. 

'  They  abound  in  lines  that  have  the 
snap  and  swing  and  crakle  which  make 
you  remember  them  forever." — N.  Y. 
Commercial  Advertiser. 

Net,  $1.40  (postage  14c). 


Just  So  Stories.     Net,  $1.20.     Postage  12  cents. 

The  Just  So  Song  Book.  Net,  $1.20.   Postage  12c. 

Kim.     $1.50. 

The  Day's  Work.     $1.50. 

Stalky  &  Co.     $1  50. 

The  Brushwood  Boy.     $1.50. 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.     $1.50. 

Life's   Handicap;    Being    Stories   of   Mine  Own 

People.     $1.50. 
The  Kipling  Birthday  Book.     $1.00. 


Under  the  Deodars,  The  Phantom  'Rickshaw 
and  Wee  Willie  Winkie.     $1.50. 

From  Sea  to  Sea.     Two  Volumes.     $2.00. 

The  Light  That  Failed.     $  1 .  50 . 

Soldier  Stories.     $1.50. 

(With  Wolcott  Balestier)  The  Naulahka.  $1 .50. 

Departmental  Ditties  and  Ballads  and  Bar- 
rack-room Ballads.     SI.  50. 

Soldiers  Three.  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys, 
and  In  Black  and  White.     $1 .50. 


Country  life 
in  america 


The  WorlVs  Work 

FARMING 


The  Garden 
magazine 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  NEW  YORK. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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Ellen  Glasgow's  Books 


Miss  Glasgow's 
novels  are  now 
recognized  as 
the  most  faith- 
ful and  perfect 
pictures  of  the 
South.     Each 


new  book  has 
been  an  advance 
on  the  previous 
one  in  form  and 
interest. 

Here  are  the 
titles : 


THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE 

Miss  Glasgow's  new  novel — of  life  in  New  York — shows  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  social  tragedies  and  comedies  hinted  at  in  the  titles  of 
the  four  parts  of  the  book — I.,  Impulse  ;  II.,  Illusion  ;  III.,  Disen- 
chantment; IV.,  Reconciliation.  Miss  Glasgow  has  shown  in  this 
most  masterful  of  her  novels  both  the  art  of  the  trained  story- 
teller and  the  insight  of  the  social  philosopher.     ($1.50.) 


The  Deliverance 

A  story  of  Virginian  life  since  the  Civil  War — 
in  which  love  and  revenge  and  class-feeling  are 
the  fundamental  forces.  The  story  is  dramatic, 
but  tender  and  human,  and  is  lighted  up  with 
humor. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Schoonoi'er,  $1.50. 

The  Battle-ground 

The  Neiv  York  Times  Saturday  Ret'ie'iv  says: 
"  Miss  Glasgow  has  written  a  poetic  tale  of  young 
love,  .  .  .  she  has  wonderfully  well  por- 
trayed Southern  society,  .  .  .  but  as  a  story 
of  the  Civil  War,  '  The  Battle-ground  '  stands 
alone." — "We  have  no  novelist  who  shows  a 
higher  aim. " 
Illustrated  by  Baer  and  Granville  Smith,  $1.50. 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

This  tale  of  life  in  Georgia  after  the  Civil  War 
is  a  most  dramatic  story,  in  which  the  love 
interest  and  the  fine  character  drawing  are 
heightened  by  the  sharp  conflict  in  which  the 
social  condition  of  the  sturdy  and  gigantic  hero 
involves  him  with  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of 
his  neighbors. 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Troth.  $1 .65  postpaid. 

The  Freeman,  and  Other  Poems 

"The  Poems  in  this  little  volume  are  few  in 
number,  yet  they  are  of  exceptional  importance. 
They  are,  in  short,  genuine  poetry." 

— Boston  Transcript. 
Net,  $1.50  (Postage  6  cents). 
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If  you  »renot  satisfied  with  your  present  investments  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  houses 
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"The  Vacation  Guide" 

The  spirit  of  outdoors  is  in  every  word 
and  picture  in  The  Annual  Vacation  Number 
of  Country  Life  in  America  for  June.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  "Eleven  Vacations  that 
Really  Satisfied,"  contains  most  fascinating 
hints  of  how  you  can  enjoy  your  summer 
holiday. 

Other  articles  include  "Open  Canoe  Sailing";  "The  Era  of  the 
Motor  Boat";  "My  Houseboat  'Hame',"with  details  as  to  costs;  "The 
Automobile  Vacation,"  with  a  list  of  needed  conveniences;  "Camp- 
ing in  the  Yosemite";  "The  Annual  Cruise  of  the  Don't  Care  Club," 
off  Long  Island;  "Camps  and  Trails  for  Girls";  "Camping  in  Bal- 
sam Mountains,  N.  O";  "A  Geological  Vacation,"  an  account  of  a 
walking  trip  through  upper  New  York  State. 

In  the  July  issue  are  articles  like  "Suggestions  to  Motorists," 
by  Joseph  Tracy,  and  "Putting,"  by  Walter  Travis,  whose  golf  articles 
are  always  interesting. 

The  August  Number  will  contain  a  splendidly  illustrated  con- 
tribution on  tennis. 

This  glance  ahead  at  Country  Life  in  America's  table  of  con- 
tents is  only  the  barest  indication  of  how  thoroughly  delightful  the 
magazine  is — nothing  else  in  any  way  approaches  it  in  its  practical 
beauty. 

Send  your  order  in  now  and  enjoy  a  seven-months'  subscrip- 
tion, including  the  sumptuous  double  Homebuilders'  and  Christmas 
Annuals,  for  two  dollars. 

SPECIAL  COUPON  ww>6'°7 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.. 

135  East  16th  St.,   New  York  City. 

Enclosed   find  $2  for  which   kindly  send  me  Country   Life  in  America  for  six  months  (including 
October  special  double  number),  beginning  with  the  June  Vacation  Number. 


Name 

Addr 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 


BELMONT  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  BELMONT,  CALIFORNIA. 

Near  San  Francisco.  Has  never  since  it  opened  been  without 
representational  Harvard  and  the  University  of  California,  and  at 
Stanford  since  that  University  opened.  It  sends  boys  to  Yale,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  to  other  colleges  and 
schools  of  Science.  There  is  nowhere  a  more  beautiful  place  than 
Belmont,  nor  a  more  healthful  and  sttmulatingclimate.  Term  begins 
Aug.  12,  1007.     For  catalog  and  views,  address 

W.T.  R.KID, A.M. (Harvard),  Head  Master. 
W.T.  It  KID,  Jr.,  A.  M.  (Harvard), Asst.  Head  Master. 


The  Catherine  Aiken  School 

FOR.  GIRLS.  Stamford, Conn.  Near  New  York  City 

Address 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan,  A.  B.  (WeUesley) 

THE    ARMY    AND   NAVY 

PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 

4101   Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,   D.  C. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  voung  men  and  boys.  Thorough  preparation 
or  colleges  universities,  the  United  States  Military  and  Navy  Academies, 
and  also  for  business.  Number  limited.  Small  classes  and  individual  in- 
struction Special  courses  Fine  athletic  field.  Football,  baseball,  tra<_k 
teams.    For  catalogue  address  E.  SWAVELY,     Principal. 


An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls. 


Bristol  School 

H'  me  nnd  College  Preparatory  Courses.  The  French  Depart 
ment  occupies  a  separate  ri  sidence,  where  French  is  the  language 
of  the  house.  Address  Miss  Alice  A.  Bristol,  Principal,  Mint- 
wood  Place  and  igth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W. 

GUNSTON    HALL 

A  beautiful  Colonial  Home  School  for  young  ladies.     Illustrated 
catalogue.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverlev  R.  Mason,  Principals. 
MISS  E.  M.  CLARK.  LL.  A., 

Associate  Principal 

Illinois.  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  cago'e  Denned "IpeciaiTy 

for  hoys  of  the  public  school  age.     Located  in  the  most  elevated  town 
in   Illinois.     No  serious  sickness  in  fifty  years.     We  educate   the 
whole  boy.     Send  for  prospectus  and  come  and  see  us. 
NOBLE  1ULL,  Prin. 

Kentuckv,  Bowling  Green. 
■p^ft^,.  frJIfO-**  For  Young  Ladies.  Students  from 
JTUllCl  \^UllCgC40Slates  Number  select  and  limited. 
20  teachers.  Departments  under  specialists.  Appointments  of  the 
highest  order.  Recommended  by  leading  men  of  the  U.  S.  Send 
for  Catalogue,  Rev.  B.  F.  Cabell,  D.D.,  Pres. 

ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL  for  boys 

Location  high  and  dry.     Laboratories.    Shop  for  mechanic  arts. 
Stroftg  teachers.    A  vigorous  school  life.    A  new  gymnasium  with 
swimming  pool.     Fits  for  college,  scientific  school   and  business. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free.     Please  addiess 
m:     V  O.   Will  IK.  Koek    Kldge    Hull,  WeUesley   Hills,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory,  Literature  and  Pedagogy 
in  America.  Summer  Session.  27th  year  opens  Sept. 
24ih.  Address  IIf.ni'.y  Lawrence  SocTHwicK,r>ean, 
Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 
Hn-ti7-ar— 1  ^trtm^tr  FOR  GIRLS  AND  young  ladies 
ilOWara  Oerilinary  Healthful  and  beautiful  loca- 
tion, 25  miles  from  Boston.  Academic,  College  Preparatory 
and  Special  Courses.  Two  years'  course  for  High  School 
graduates.     Art  and  Music  studios. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Laughton,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Wellesley   School   for   Boys 

WeUesley,  Massachusetts. 
Our   scheme   or  education  will   interest  you.     Send 
for  catalogue. 

Wokan    «l^V-i/->/~>1      FOR    30    BOYS.    J.    H.    PlLLSBURY,  Prin. 

waoan  acnooi  j550toJ$6oo.  Box  tJ4 Wi  Wahan,  Mass. 

Individual  instruction.  Six  years'  course.  Certificate  privileges.  Prepares 
for  advanced  standing  in  college.  Special  attention  given  to  preparation  for 
1907  examinations.  Summer  session  on  coast  of  Maine.  Physical,  athletic 
and  manual  training.     Careful  discipline.     Manly  atmosphere. 

Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

The  Gilman  School  for  Girls  corporation  controlled 

by  Harvard  professors  who  instruct  in  Kadcliffe  College.  Courses  of  study 
planned  for  each  pupil.  Academic  and  College  Preparatory.  Basket-hall, 
tennis,  Radcliffe  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  Boston  attractions.  Ad- 
dress Miss  Ruth  COIT,  Head  Mistress. 

Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles  from 
Boston.  Miss  CON  ANT  or  Miss  BIGELOW  will  be  at  the  school 
on  Wednesdays  of  July  and  August. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors  :  E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  Philip  Hale,  B.  L.  Pratt, 
W.M.Paxton.A  K.Cross.  Department  of  Design, C.Howard  Walker 
Director.  For  circulars  address  the  Manager.  ALICE  F.  BROOKS 

Massachusetts,  Box  A,  West  Newton. 

Allen  School. 

A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  College  preparation.  Certificates 
given.  Small  Junior  Department.  Athletic  Director.  Illustrated 
catalogue  describes  special  features. 

Massachusetts.  Worcester. 
Wnt-l'PCTPJ*  AforlfTTIV  A"  advantages  of  alarge  school  :  master 
YVUILCSICI  At<tUCUI_y  educators,  complete  equipment,  enthus- 
iasm Eight  buildings.  Special  laboratories.  Gymnasium.  "  Meearon" 
containing  noble  Recreation  Hall  and  big  Swimming  Pool.  Eight  Tennis 
Courts.  Ample  Oval.  Cinder  Track.  74th  year.  Catalogue. 
D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.D. 

The  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls. 

The  marked  feature  of  this  school  is  its  individual  care  of  pupils, 
physically  and  intellectually.  College  certificate  privileges.  Illus- 
trated catalogue.  Principals:  John  MacDuffie,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Mrs.  John  MacDuffie,  A.  B.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to  advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 


WYONEGONIC     CAMPS 

P„„  (""jt-lc;  Sixth  Season.  BRIDGTON,  MAINE. 
"OI      Vjll  lb    Illustrated  booklet  on  application. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  COBB,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES 

F.  W.  McNAIR,  President 
Located  in  the  Lake  Superior  district.    Mines  and  mills  accessible 
for  practice.     For  Year  Book  and  Record  of  Graduates  apply  to 
President  or  Secretary,  Houghton,  Michigan. 

THE  MICHIGAN   MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Orchard  Lake,  Mich.  Ideal  site.  Fine  equipment.  Prepares  for 
all  colleges.  Strong  teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Sym- 
metrical culture.     Clean  atmosphere.     Not  a  retorm  school. 

Lawrence  Cameron  Hull,  President  and  Superintendent. 

Missouri,  Macon. 

Blees  Military  Academy.  $600,000  plant.  Modern, 
fireproof  buildings,  especially  designed  for  College  prepara- 
tory, Business  and  Physical  training.  15  Instructors 
for  110  boys.  Col.  Geo.  R.  Burnett,  LL.  B.,  A.  M., 
Box  102,  Macon,  Missouri.  (West  Point  '80)  Sup't. 

New  York,  Albany. 

St.  Agnes*  School.     For  Girls. 

Preparation  for  leading'  colleges.  Also  advanced  course,  with  diploma. 
Well  equipped  laboratories.  Health  first  consideration.  Gymnasium. 
Catalogue,     MISS  SEABURY.  Head  of  School. 

BISHOP  DOANE.  President  Board  of  Trustees. 

New  York,  Utica. 
TT***  RnlKsxl   Qs%ksw*l     A  modern  school  for  girls.     Col- 

Ine  Balliol  School  lege  preparalory  an /general 

courses.     Year  book  on  request. 

Head:  Edith  Rockaell  Hall,  J.  B.  fRryn  Mawr,   '93 

The  Merrill-van  Laer  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Formerly  The 
Peebles  and  Thompson  School.  Opens  October  2nd. 
30,  32  and  34  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE     MACKENZIE      SCHOOL 

Dobbs    I  ill  -\  -on-H  iiiImiiii,   N.  Y. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor,   Review  of  Reviews,  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  by  the  Secretary. 


ST.  riARGARET'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

48  and  50  West  54th  St.  (bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves.) ,  New  York. 
A  high  class  residential  and  day  school.     New  fire-proof  building 
specialfv  designed  for  a  school.     Perfect  sanitation. 

GEORGE  DICKSON,  M.A.,  Director. 
Mrs.  GEORGE  DICKSON,  Principal. 

New  York,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

The  Wilson  School  for  Boys 

Prepares  f'r  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools  and  Universities,  Special  depart- 
ment for  younger  boys.  Ten  acres  ot  ground.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  in- 
structor. Golf,  tennis  courts  and  other  outdoor  sports.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress Bent.  Lee  Wilson,  B.  A.,  Head  Master. 

MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  H.  Y. 

The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  October. 
Terms  $1,000  per  year.    Address 

MISS  MARY  ALICE  KNOX,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL  for  Girls 


40th  year 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal. 


New  York,  New  York,  Broadwayand  120th  Street. 
Teachc* 
Coin mbia    Un iversity 

For  boys  and  girls — Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High.  75  teachers. 
Special  attention  to  college  preparation.  Pupils  admitted  as  vacancies 
occur.     Address  SAMUEL  T.   DUTTON,  Supt. 

THE  MISSES  METCALF'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
College  Preparation,  Physical  Culture,  Tennis,  Basket-Bali.  Sum- 
mer home  and  school   in  Pocono  Mountains.     Address 
Tarrytown-on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ALEXANDRA    HALL   Open  All  Summer 
152   West  72d  St.,    New  York    City 

Residence  for  girls  studying  Music,  Art,  Drama.  L-.ngua^es,  enjoving  ad- 
vantages of  Metropolis,  proxim;.y  to  seash-  re.  Chaperonage.  Highly  recom- 
menued.  Delightful  summer  location  near  Central  Park,  Subways  and  El«- 
vated.    $10  to  $15  weekly.    Address  Miss  A.  McFee. 

New  Jersey,  Blairstown. 

Blair  Academy 

John  I.  Kliiir  Foundation.  60th  year.  Prepares  for  any  American 
College.  New  Buildings,  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool.  Campus  60 
acres.     Moderate  rates. 

John  C.  Sharpe,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal. 

New  Jersey,  Morristown. 

Morristown  School  for  Boys 

College  Preparatory  Boarding  School. 
Charles  Scribner  (Princeton),  President  Board  of  Trustees 
Francis  Call  Woodman  (Harvard),  Head  Master. 

Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  Military  Academy 

Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Special  department  in  separate 
building  for  quite  young  boys. 

Col.  C  J.  Wright,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 

Founded  1 766.  Thorough  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Good 
Libraries.  Gymnasium,  Athletics-  Military  Drills.  Individual  In- 
struction.    ELIOT  R.   PAYSON,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Master. 

THE  H.  THANE  MILLER  SCHOOL 

For  Girls.  Limited  in  number.  College  prepaiatory  and  advanced 
courses.  Special  advantages  in  Languages,  Literature,  History, 
Music  and  Art.  Preparation  for  Foreign  Travel.  Address  MRS. 
EMMA  P.  SMITH  MILLER  or  MISS  E.  LOUISE  PARRY, 
A.M.,  Lenox  Place,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania,  Concordvtlle,  Box  33. 

MAPLE  WOOD. —  A  SUMMER  HOME  FOR  BOYS, 

near  Phila.,  under  supervision  of  college  men,  will  open  June  10th. 
Boating,  fishing,  games,  etc.  Fine  new  gym.  Fall  term  opens  Sept. 
18th.    Tutoring  if  desired.       J.  Shortlidge,  A.M.,  Yale,  Prin. 

Gkkmantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School.  %$*§£  £a%£r 

leading  colleges.    Regular   course    with    diploma.      New    Senior 
House    with    additional   grounds    for    out-door   games.     Resident 
Physical  Director.     New  sun-parlor  for  grids'  living  room. 
Theodora  li.  RtrlmrfU,  Principal.      Anna  Snnnilers  Klotz,  II end  Teacher. 


Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


MORAVIAN   SEMINARY 

Founded  1749.     158th  year  opens  Septemher  18th.     Address 

J.  MAX  HARK,  D.  D.,  Principal. 

Ogontz   School    for    Young:   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York. 
The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property.     For  circulars  address 
Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Principal,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sayward's  School     [or  girls  in  chafing, 

J  healthful     suburb      of 

Philadelphia.  Delightful  home,  modern  building  recently  en- 
larged, college  preparatory  and  special  couises,  musical  depart- 
ment, outdoor  sports.  Develops  character,  mind,  and  body.  For 
illustrated  catalogue  D,  address  Miss  S.  Janet  Saywakd,  Prin. 

CLARK'STENTH  ANNUAL 

CRUISE.     Feb.   6th,    '08,    70 

days,  by  specially  chartered  S.S. 

30  TOURS  TO  EUROPE,  3  ROUND 


ORIENT 


"Arabic,"  16,000  tons. 
THE  WORLD. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK 


Times  Building,    New  York 


'CHE  CHOICE  OF  A  'PROFESSION. 

An  address  by  President  Southworth,  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  Executive  Office,  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Meadville  Theological  School 

Trains  men  and  women  for  the  present  day  ministry.  No  doc- 
trinal tests.  Generous  beneficiary  and  scholarship  funds.  Fel- 
lowship for  study  abroad  yielding  $Sio.  awarded  annually  to  a 
competent  graduate.  Special  lectureships.  Member  of  The 
American  Committee  for  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions. 


Going  to  send  your  boy  to  Military  School  next  fall  ?     The  Readers'  Service  recommends  schools 
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CONVERSE  COLLEGE, 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


A  HIGH  GRADE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,     CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  EXPRESSION 

Located  among  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,   Soo  feet  above  the  sea  level,  Converse  College,  in  addition  to  every  facility 
for  education,  art  and  music,  offers  unequalled  advantages  for  the  health  of  its  students. 

The  equipment  is  unsurpassed.      Magnificent  buildings,  with  all  the  modern  appliances  and  accessories,  add  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  campus.     Cheerful  dormitories   a  first-class  gymnasium,  an  auditorium  containing  the  34  rooms  of  music  of  the    music  depart- 
ment and  a  5io,ooo  organ  and  well-lighted  classrooms,  help  in  making  Converse  the  lest  prepared  institution  in  the  South. 
CONVERSE      COLLEGE      CULTIVATES     AS     WELL     AS     EDUCATES 

While  every  care  has  been  given  to  the  securing  of  the  very  best  instructors,  the  influences  of  environment  have  also  been  given 
special  attention.  In  this  way,  the  best  results  are  secured  in  the  education  of  women  for  professional  work  and  fitting  them  for  their 
every  sphere  of  usefulness.  Many  of  the  best  lessons  in  life  are  absorbed  rather  than  attained.  Spartanburg,  the  recognized  musical 
and  art  center  of  the  South,  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  culture  and  refinement.  Her  MAY  FESTIVAL  attracts  hundreds 
of  visito-sfrom  Richmond.  Memphis,  Atlanta,  and  even  New  Orleans  to  hear  the  world's  greatest  artists. 
THE     CALL     OF     THE     CAMPUS     OF     CONVERSE     COLLEGE 

A  complete  description  of  the  Campus,  its  many  buildings,  the  courses  of  study  and  the  many  advantages   of  CONVERSE,  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

ROISERT     P.     1'EI.I.,     LITT.     D.,     President. 


School  for  Boys 

A  school  in  the  country.  Ei^ht  new  granite  buildings. 
P.irk,  woi ids,  garden  and  athletic  fields,  160  acres.  A  lofty 
site  on  the  Susquehanna.    The  equipment  cost  Si, 000,000. 

Preparation  for  college,  technical  school,  or  business. 
Manual  training.  A  college  course  of  two  years.  Twenty- 
eight  teachers.     Accommodations  for  200  boys. 

Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  quarter  mile  cinder  track, 
golf  links,  football,  baseball,  tennis.     Physical  Director. 

Annual  Charge  is  $700,  with  a  reduction  of  $100  to 
Maryland  boys. 

Scholarships  of  $300  each  awarded  on  admission 
examination. 

Fall  Session  begins  September  iqth. 

For  catalogue,  address 

F.  H.   LANE,  Director 
Port    Deposit,  Maryla 


ST.  JOHNS  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

"  The  American  Rugby  " 
DELAFIELD,  WAUKESHA  COUNTY,  WIS. 

New  term  opens  September  23d,  1907,     For  cata- 
logue address      DR.  S.  T.  SMYTHE,   President. 


Eastern  College 


utitul    Slienand. 

M    -     .  Art,  EIo 
fri.m  33  States 
JRUVER,  A  M 


F  (IRVOi:\'C  MEN 
A  N  I>  HOME  K 
til  Valley,  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
torv.  Business.  Conservatory  ad  van  - 
ntioii  Able  Faculty  of  Specialists. 
Yearly  rates  $190- 
Fresident,  FRONT  ROYAL,  VA. 


VIRGINIA  FEMALE  INSTITUTE 

IN  BLUE  HIDGE  MOUNTAINS.   Primary,  Intermediate 
and  College  Preparatory.     Sixiy-fourth  Session.    Catalogue. 
MARIA  PENDLETON  DUVAL,  Principal, 

Staunton,  Virginia" 

Virginia,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.     YoungFoLradies. 

Term  begins  Sept.  5th,  1907.  Located  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate.  304  students  past  session  from  32 
States.     Send  for  catalogue.     Miss  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  Principal. 

TdllD  Tff~l  Rate  very  reasonable.  Sailing  July  7th  from  Seattle 
IVyUK  Ivy  and  return  Sept.  19th.  45  days  in  Japan.  Everything 
_._.._,  will  be  first-class-     A  limited  private  party   will  be  con- 

IAPAN  ducted  by  Rev  Y.  Minakuchi  of  Asheville.  N.  c  ,  (a  na- 

"'    **'  tive  ofTokio,  Japan).    High  references.     Write   at   once 

for  full  information.     Address 

REV.  O.  MINAKUCHI,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

THE  HIGHLAND  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

KgtablUhed  In  1856 

ersity,  professional,  or  business 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Tnorough  preparation  for  admission  1 

life      An  enviable  health  record.      The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  H.  Vinton,  D.D.,  LL.D 

Springheld,  Visitor      For  all  information  please  address 

JOSEPH    \l  l>l  N   SHAW,  A.M.,  Ilcadmuttr 


Where  shall  I  spend  my  vacation  ?     Lists  of  hotels,  time  tables,  suggestions,  free  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


A 


TECHNICAL 
institute  of  the  highest  rank 
whose  graduates  without  exception, 
occupy  prominent  and  lucrative  positions  in  en- 
gineering and  commercial  life.  Located  in  the  most  progres- 
sive city  in  the  South,  with  the  abounding  opportunities  offered  its 
graduates  in  the  South's  present  remarkable  development.  The  demand  for  the 
school's  graduates  is  much  larger  than  the  supply.  562  students  enrolled  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. Advanced  courses  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Textile,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineering,  Engineering 
Chemistry  and  Chemistry.  Extensive  and  new  equipment  of  shop,  Mill,  Laboratories,  etc.  Handsome 
new  Carnegie  Library  and  new  Chemical  Laboratory,  Cost  reasonable.  Next  session  begins  September 
25,  1907.     For  illustrated  catalog  address 

K.  G.  MATHESON,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


PUBLIC 


l?^ 


Our  Students  become  Specialists  in 

Auditing,  Public    Accounting, 

Systematizing 

earning  from  $2,500  to  #10,000  yearly. 
No  radical  change  is  involved  nor 
even  a  temporary  cessation  of  income; 
it  is  a  natural  and  easy  transition  from 
the  present  monotonous  ill-paid  occupa- 
tion to  independence,  variety  and  liberal 
compensation.  Our  course  of  mail 
instruction  is    prepared   and    taught   by 

Certified  Public  Accountants  and  Attorneys-at-Law 

in  actual  practice,  books  being  written  by  ourselves  from  the  view- 
point of  the  praciitioner,  on  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical 
Accounting,  Auditing,  Commercial  Law,  also  Bookkeeping 
and  Business  Practice.  We  follow  you  up  with  particular  individ- 
ual instruction — criticisms  of  your  work  and  valuable  suggestions — 
not  theoretical  but  piactical,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write 
for  subject  that  int  erests  you.     Department.  Q 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

27-29  East  22nd  St.  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Ideally  located  on  a  crest  of  the  Piedmont  plateau,  with  drainage  to  the  Atlantic  on  the 
East  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South.  Health  record  unsurpassed  ;  house  physician  on  the  premises  ;  beautiful  grounds, 
elegant  buildings.  Advantages  superior  to  many  and  equal  to  any  educational  institution  in  the  South.  Outdoor  games,  modern 
gymnasium,  laboratories  and  full  college  equipment.  Training  by  experts  in  Music,  Art  and  Literature.  $110,000  spent  in  im- 
provements in  last  year.  for  Catalogue  address  :  F.  H.  GAINES.  D.D..  President.  Box  A. 


Are  you  interested  in  sporting  goods  ?     The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  making  a  selection 
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An  Ideal  Vacation 
for  Southern  Boys 

is    afforded   at    the   Culver    Summer 
Naval   School.      The    summer    after- 
noons are  spent  in  the  cool  breezes  of  a 
beautiful  lake,  learning  the  interesting 
things  of  the  sailor's  calling.    Fourteen 
man-of-war  cutters  are  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Department.     This 
interesting    naval    course    in   a  bracing 
climate,  the  wholesome  outdoor  life,  the 
varied  athletic  and  aquatic  sports,  and  the 
attractive  social  features,  appeal  st.ongly  to 
Southern  boys.    Many  are  in  attendance  each 
year.    Atlanta  alone  has  sent  thirty.    Tutoring  in  any  study.    This  year 


ULYER 


SUMMER 
NAVAL  SCHOOL 


offers  its  students  a  trip  of  rare  attractiveness  and  of  great  educational 
value.  Its  cadets  will  participate  in  the  great  naval  and  military  display 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  and  will  visit  Washington  and  Annapolis. 
Special  opportunities  for  sightseeing  will  be  afforded  thein  by  officials 
of  the  Exposition.  This  is  a  chance  that  no  boy  should  miss  who  can 
possibly  avail  himself  of  it.  Beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  describing 
the  many  interesting  features  of  the  course,  sent  on  request.    Address 

OBice  of  the  Commandant,  Culver, Indiana.  (On  Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


The 

Dr.  Holbrook 
School 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Established  1866.  One  of  the  best 
known  preparatory  schools  for  boys  in 
the  United  States.  Students  thoroughly 
prepared  for  college  or  business. 
Located  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  Hudson,  on  Briar  Cliff, 
500  feet  above  the  river.  Chemical 
and  physical  laboratories  fifed  with 
all  the  newest  appliances.  Gymna- 
sium. Beautiful  campus  of  25  acres, 
with  well  arranged  grounds  for  base- 
ball, football,  tennis,  hockey  and 
track  athletics.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences as  to  character  necessary  for  en- 
rollment. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars  and  testimonials,  address 
The  Dr.  Holbrook  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Mount   Pleasant 
Academy 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York 

A  preparatory  school  with  military 
training.  Has  maintained,  for  nearly 
a  century,  an  honorable  record  for 
thorough  and  conscientious  work.  A 
competent  teaching  staff  and  fine 
equipment,  coupled  with  military 
training,  athletics,  and  genuine  home 
life,  offer  students  of  Mount  Pleasant 
exceptional  preparation  for  college  or 
business.  To  boys  of  the  right  sort  a 
genuine  school  home  is  offered. 

Refers  to  its  patrons. 


94th  Year. 


ALSO 


Mount  Pleasant  Hall 


Mr.  Brusie's  school  for  young  boys,  has  its 
own  organization  and  teaching  force  but  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Academy.  It  is  an  ideal 
school  and  home  for  boys  under  thirteen. 

Send  for  handsome  book  of  views,  and  some 
suggestions  that  may  be  helpful. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you  information  about  motor  boats 
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A  New  College  For  Women 

At  Sweet  Bria^r,  Va. 

i^«p^    Through  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  Sweet  Briar  Institute,  a  new  college 
for  women,  has  been  made  possible.  A  munificent  endowment  provided  for  in  the 
'--.,,       —         founder's  will  has  permitted  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  the  grade  of  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Four  years  of  collegiate  work 
and  two  years  of  preparatory  work  are  given.     Located  on  the 
mainline  of  the  Southern  Railway  but  a  few  hours' run  from 
Washington.   Itis  unsurpassed  for  health,  comfortand  beauty 
"  of    surroundings.     The    college    \ear 
opens  Sept.  19,  1907.     Catalogue  and 
views  sent  on  application  to 

DR.  MARY  K.  BENEDICT,  Pres. 
;  104,  Sweet  Uriar,  Va. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 

ENGELWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Only    14    miles   from    New  York:    City.     College  Prepara 
tory  and  Special  Courses.    Limited  number  of  pupils  in; 
individual    care.      Certificates    accepted    by    Vassar,     Si 
Wellesley  and  Wells.      Carefully  planned    courses  for 
those  not  desiring  to  enter  college.     Five  buildings. 
Spacious  grounds  for  outdoor  yames.  Gymnasium. 

MISS  CREIGHTON  and  MISS  FARRAR, 
Principals 


y-^V  ■■     :" 


FOR.   114   YEARS 

boys  have  been  prepared  for  College  and 
tor  Life,  and  have  been  trained  to  be 
MEN  at  the 

BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 

Ideally  located  on  the  Asheville  pla- 
teau.    Organization 

MILITARY 

fur  discipline,  control  and  carriage.  Boys 
expelled  from  other  schools  not  received. 
Vicious  boys  expelled  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. Hazing  excluded  by  pledge  of 
honor.  Rates  reasonable.  Address 
Col.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt.,R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 
UhwiJIi ,  N.  1  . 


NtMl'HWMNMM! 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military    Institute 

The  first  aim  of  school  life  here  is  the  building 
of  character.  We  are  endeavoring' to  make  B.M.I. 
unexcelled  in  the  training  of  boys— to  give  them 
that  mental,  physical  and  moral  equipment  which 
will  fit  them  for  the  work  of  the  world.  Three 
courses — Scientific, Classicaland  English.  No  com- 
promise on  liquor,  hazing  or  tobacco.  Write  for 
illustrated  book  and  school  paper.  Summer  camp, 
Canada.  Rev.T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M  D.  D.,Prin. 
Major  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 


Kingsley  School  boys 

Essex  Fells,  New  Jersey 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  Schools  and  Business. 
22  miles  from  New  York.  500  feet  elevation.  Large  gym- 
nasium, running  track,  diamond  and  tennis  court  Thor- 
ough work  in  small  classes.  Buildings  new  and  planned 
for  school  purposes. 

JAMES  R.  CAMPBELL,  Headmaster.  Box  106 
Essex  Fells,  New  Jersey. 


NEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 

A  TECHNICAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Organized  and  equipped  for  the  special  work  of  preparing  boys  for  entrance  to  the  great  Engineering  Schools, 
and  for  business  life.  The  work  of  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  a  large  and  able  faculty  of  specialists. 
The  equipment  of  the  school  includes  shops  for  wood  and  iron  work  and  forging,  mechanical  drawing  rooms, 
studio  for  freehand  drawing,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  equipped  for  individual  work;  large  and  prac- 
tical geological  cabinets,  complete  surveying  outfits,  etc.  The  school  maintains  two  departments,  one  for  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one  for  boys  over  that  age,  each  with  its  own  faculty  and  buildings.  The 
military  department  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Provision  is  made  for  exercise  and 
amusement,  including  gymnasium,  beautiful  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  etc. 

The  Academy  is  located  on  a  beautiful  estate  of  thirty  acres  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands,  near  West 
Point.     Cornwall  is  a  well-known  health  resort,  and  is  a  quiet  residence  village  free  from  all  evil  resorts. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  apply  to  the  Superintendent. 

Do  you  take  pictures  ?     The  Readers'  Service  can  refer  your  problems  to  experts 
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Holllns  Institute,  Virginia 

Established   1842.      For    the    Higher    Education   of    Young    Ladies. 

Situated  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.    Salubrious  mountain  climate.    Sulphur  and  Chalybeate  Springs. 
Faculty,  13  gentlemen  and  23ladies.    Enrollment  260.    Six  brick  buildings,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity" from  central  plant.    The  sixty-fifth  session  opens  September  18th,  1907.     Apply  for  Catalogue. 
MATTY    L.  COCKE,  President,  Box    310.  Hollins,  Virginia 


Shorter  College 

Founded  in   1877  by  Alfred  Shorter 

Rome,  -  -  Georgia 

"The  South's  brightest  jewels  are  her  young  women — 
especially  those  educated  at  SHORTER." 

SHORTER,  a  great  endowed  college,  is  the  South's 
leading  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 
It  is  pre-eminently  the  college  of  high  ideals,  broad 
scholarship,  and  generous  culture.  The  Literary 
College  offers  thorough  courses,  with  an  elastic  cur- 
riculum. The  College  of  Music  is  equally  famous 
with  the  Literary  College  and  attracts  students  from 
every  part  of  America. 

With  all  its  other  points  of  excellence,  Shorter  will 
be  found  at  the  same  time  a  delightful  home^-the 
kind  of  school  in  which  the  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking parents  wish  their  daughters  to  be  trained. 
The  social  environment  and  moral  atmosphere  are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  location  of  the  college  —  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Georgia  —  is  one  of  surpassing  loveliness — 
said  by  the  distinguished  Abram  S.  Hewitt  to  be 
absolutely  the  most  beautiful  in  either  hemisphere. 
The  health-record  is  not  equalled  elsewhere — note 
the  statistics :  No  death  in  the  college  in  its  history  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  most  important  resolution  of  a  lifetime  is  the 
one  to  secure  the  best  education  under  the  best  con- 
ditions. Make  this  resolution  NOW,  however  far 
off  may  be  the  time  of  entrance.  Send  for  a  catalogue, 
noting  carefully  the  address: 

THOMAS  J.  SIMMONS,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

President 
Box   1201,  Rome,  Georgia 


SDummer 


South  Byfield,  Mass. 

(Near  Newburyport) 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  located  schools  in  New 
England.  330  acres.  Fine  opportunity  for  physical 
training,  horseback  riding,  golf,  boating  and  swim- 
ming. Prepares  boys  for  any  college, scientific  school 
or  business.  Individual  attention  is  provided  for 
by  an  able  corps  of  teachers.  The  aim  of  the  school 
is  to  develop  in  each  boy  a  high  moral  standard,  a 
healthy  body  and  a  well-balanced  mind.  For 
illustrated  catalogue  address  E.  B.  George,  Treas- 
urer, 34  Federal  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 


MONTCLAIR 

ACADEMY 

(Formerly  Montclair  Military  Academy) 
Montclair  progresses  toward  its  ideal.  Each  of  the  20 
years  under  the  present  headmaster  marks  some  fresh 
growth  in  character,  in  general  equipment,  in  efficiency  of 
college  preparation.  This  year  it  seems  wise  to  omit  the 
term  "military"  from  the  title,  because  the  "Montclair 
Idea  in  Military  Training,"  as  explained  in  our  Special 
Booklet,  differs  so  widely  from  the  usual  military  school. 
This  little  book  and  another  entitled  "Your  Boy  and 
Our  School,"  evolved  from  20  years'  experience,  will 
prove  invaluable  to  parents.  Both  books  sent  on  request. 
Early  registration  is  very  desirable. 
John  *;.  Mae  Vicar,  13  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.J. 


The  SovitK's  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  College  Prepa.ra.tory  Home  School 

THE    GEORGIA    MILITARY    ACADEMY,      (college  park,  gap 

V/~V1  If)  Cf~l\I'Q  r^FQTINlV  is  fixed  between  10  and  18  years  of  age.  The  paramount  question  with  every  parent 
I  wUlx  Jvyl  1  3  L/LJ  I  II  1  I  —What  teachers,  companions,  environment  will  insure  my  son's  fullest  develop- 
ment, social,  moral,  intellectual,  physical?  We  can  help  answer  this  question. 
In  the  beautiful  and  proverbial  Piedmont  health  region,  nearly  1,300  feet  above  sea  level,  8  miles  from  Atlanta ,tlie_ commer- 
cial and  industrial  heart  of  the  Southland.  Ten  experienced  teachers,  limit  of  100  boarding  pupils,  each  teacher  having  in  charge 
about  10  pupils  under  our  tutorial  plan.  Every  teacher  a  specialist.  Individual  needs  of  every  pupil  carefully  considered.  Beauti- 
ful, extensive  campus,  artistic  buildings,  perfect  sanitation,  pure  free-stone  water,  highest  moral  and  social  tone  in  refined  college 
suburb,  select  patronage.  Special  physical  development  through  military  drills,  athletics,  body-building,  in  largest  prep  gymna- 
sium in  South.  Preparation  for  all  colleges  and  national  academics,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  manual  training,  music. 

Not  a  vacancy  la  years.  COL.  J.  C.  WOODWARD,  A.  M.,  President  Expenses  $350. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  planning  your  summer  vacation  trip 
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MOUNT 

IDA 
SCHOOL 


FOR  GIRLS     6  miles  from  boston 

Many  girls  do  not  care  to  go  to  college,  but  do  wish 
advanced  elective  courses  in  Literature,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Italian,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin  and  Art, 
under  a  new  environment  equal  to  one  or  two  years 
in  college.  This  school  meets  the  wishes  of  these 
girls.  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  about  this  and  our 
college  preparatory  work. 

GEORGE  F.  JEWETT,  A.  B.  (Harvard). 
82  Summit  Street.  NEWTON,  MASS. 


Virginia.  College 

For  YOUNG  LADIES,  Roanoke,  Virgima  I     ASCAD1  LLA  NEW  YOR 

Onpn<:    S<*nt.     ->e       tnnt.        Onp    nf    til**     IpjHina    ■srlinnlc    fr\r    Vnnno  .     .        .    _>  _    .         .  .       — .  .. 


Opens  Sept.  25,   1907.     One  of  the  leading  Schools  for  Young 
Ladies  in   the    South.      Modern   building.     Campus  of  ten  acres. 

Grand  mou n tain 
scenery  in  valley 
of  Virginia,  famed 
for  health.  Euro- 
pean and  Ameri- 
can teachers.  Full 
course.  Conserv- 
atory advantages 
in  Art,  Music  and 
Elocution.  Certifi- 
cates received  at 
Wellesley.  Stu- 
dents from  30 
States.  For  cata- 
logue address 


IUATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Sirs.  Gertrude  Harris   Roatwright,  Viee-Pres. 


Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

1,000  feet  above  sea  level. — Girls  are 
given  an  outdoor  life,  a  College  prepara- 
tory or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully 
chosen  faculty. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal, 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 


Elizabeth  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music 

Charlotte,  X.  C.      A  IIIch.Grade  College  for  Women 

Ideal  climate.  Midway  between  Ashevilleand  Pinehurst,  New  York 
and  Florida.  Beautiful  suburban  location,  overlooking  the  city. 
20  acres  campus.  $250x00  College  Plant.  Fire-prool  buildings, 
20  experienced  University-educated  teachers.  A.B.  and  elective 
graduate  courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Write  for  catalog. 
C1IA8.  U.  KING,  President 


Bulldint 
and         --- 
Crew  JT>- 


YORK. 

\j      The  original  Preparatory  School  to  Cornell,  where 
^^      it  has  been  represented  by  over  1,(1011  students. 

President  Schurman  pronounces  it  "One  of  the 

"~T*^'^~--._       best  preparatory  institutions  in 

■■..      the  country." 

\   Andrew  D .  White,  former  Am- 

\   bassador  to  Germany,  says: 

"  You    have    rendered    a 

valuable  set  vice,  not  only 

to    Cornell    but    to    the 

country. " 

Registration  1906-07  from 
28  states.    Cnique  Recrea- 
tion Building  with  coni- 
pletegymnasium.  Newath- 
letic  field  of  22  acres,  with 
new  club   house.     Separate 
residence  for  each  class. 
C  T.  PAR9ELL,  A.M.,  Principal. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 

FOR    YOUNG    WOMEN 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

The  purpose  of  I.asell  is  to  develop  its  pupils  into  a  high  type  ot 
womanhood. 

A  sound  body,  well-trained  mind,  and  a  character  with  high  ideals. 
are  the  logical  results  of  the  home-school  life  at  Lasell.  Many  pare ni* 
have  written  strong  commendatory  letters  on  the  unusual  quality  of  the 
school  work . 

Beautiful,  healthful  location,  ten  milesfrom  Boston.  Special  advan- 
tages in  Music,  Art  and  Home  Economics. 

Lasell  is  well  worth  investigating. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

C.  C.  BRAGDON.  Principal. 


The  Taconic  School 

FOR  GIRLS.       I.nkeville.  Conn.      Nenr  Beatillfnl  Lake 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills.      Separate  home  for  the  younger 
girls.     Thorough  college  preparation.      Music,  Art,  Litera- 
ture.    Golf,  tennis,  basket-ball,  boating. 
IIu*  Lilian  Dixon,  1   II. 
(Wellesley  ami  Bryn  Mi 
■in  llerchn  liniley,  U.S. 
(Wellesley) 


The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to  advise  parents 


to  schools 
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National  Park 

Seminary  f^0Yreng 

Washington,  D.  C.   (Suburbs). 

Study   of  the  Capital,   instructive    sight- 
utdoor  life   in   a    beautiful  park, 


eighteen  buildings  for  special  purposes, 
thorough  training  of  brain  and  hand  for 
home-making,  and  the  developing  of  special 
talents  in  students  have  given  the  National 
Park  Seminary  the  prestige  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  girls'  schools  in  the  country. 

There  are  courses  in  Domestic  Science 
and  opportunity  to  specialize  Music,  Art 
and  Elocution  in  its  Residence  School  for 
Special  Students. 

The  complete  story  of  this  great  school, 
of  its  unusual  equipment  and  its  unique 
club  life  is  fully  told  in  its  beautiful  cata- 
logue.   Address 

Bo: 133, FOREST  GLEN. 
MARYLAND 


ITALIA  N    VILLA, 

SCHOOL    FOR 

SPECIAL 

STUDENTS 


■ 


■ 


•ft        ft 


J'      1 


PENNSYLVANIA    MILITARY 

COLLEGE,  CHESTER,  PA. 

46th  Year  begins  September  18. 

Degrees  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Arts. 

Also  Preparatory  Courses. 

Infantry.  Artillery,  Cavalry. 

Scholastic,  Military,  Moral,  and  Athletic 

Training. 

Catalogues  of  CoI-Chas.  E.  Hyatt,  President 

The 

Washington  School 

for  Boys 

The  Washington  School  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington, 
at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Potomac;  it  is  sur- 
rounded bv  the  woods  and  fields  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  within  half 
an  hour's  ride  by  convenient  trolley  of  the  heart  of  the  city.  With 
its  boarding  and  day  departments,  with  its  Junior  and  Senior 
Schools,  with  its  modern  buildings  and  its  extensive  athletic 
grounds,  with  its  able  Faculty  and  its  thorough  course  of  study, 
this  School  offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  education  of  a  boy 
from  the  time  he  leaves  the  kindergarten  until  he  enters  college. 
For  an  illustrated  Year-Book  address  the  Head-Master. 

Louis  Lever ett  Hooper,  A.  M.  (Harv.) 

3943  Wisconsin  Avenue  -  -  Washington,  D.C. 


^^\ 


MISS  BENNETT 

Announces  the  removal  of  her  School  for  Girls  from 
Irvington-on-Hudson  to 

HALCYON   HALL 

MILLBROOK,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

The  highest  point  between  the  Berkshires  and  the  Catskills, 
on  the  road  between  New  Yorkand  Lenox,  twelve  miles  east 
of  Vassar  College,  two  hours  from  New  York— in  a  section 
noted  for  its  great  natural  beauty  and  wonderful  winter  cli- 
mate. Twenty-two  acres  of  ground.  Golf,  hockey,  tennis. 
Large  stables  for  riding  horses.  Full  academic  course.  Full 
two  years'  couise  for  High  School  graduates.  Number  of 
pupils  limited.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request.  Address 
until  June  tenth. 

BENNETT  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 


RIVERVIEW 
ACADEMY 


"A   Good   School." — John  Butroughs. 

^  A  Boys'  School  designed  to  promote  manliness, 
self-reliance,  love  of  study,  and  good  scholarship. 

Cj[  Seventy-two  years  of  consecutive  management  give 
to  it  a  character  second  to  none  in  the  development 
of  boys.  Modern  equipment,  thorough  instruction. 
Military  officer  detailed  by  Secretary  of  War. 

<J  School  opens  Sept.  1 8th.     Write  to 

JOSEPH  B.  BISBEE,  A.  M  .  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban 

School 

For  Girls 

and 

Young 

Women 

THE    CASTLE 

TARRYTOWN- 

ON  •  HUDSON, 

N.  V. 

Crowns  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heights  of  the  Hudson.  30  mile  view 
of  the  river.  An  ideal  union  of  home  and  school  life.  Thorough  meth- 
ods. Advantage  of  close  proximity  to  the  academies  of  art  and  science 
of  New  York,  yet  environed  by  the  most  beautiful  surroundings  and 
beneficial  influences.  College  preparatory,  graduating,  and  special 
courses;  all  departments.    For  illustrated  circular,  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M.,  Lock  Box  703 


l  Washing  ton  College 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  and  young  women,  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied 
educational  institutions  for  which  Washington  is  famed. 
Cultured  instructors;  dellehtful  home  life;  letliieii 
associations  ;  slijlit  seclne  systematized  ;  social  advan- 
tages wholesome-  Preparatory,  Certificate  and  College 
Courses,  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Catalogue  on  request. 
V,  111  \l  M  I  ,  President,  Sd  and  T  Sts„  N.  I  .,  Washington,  D,C. 


Going  to  send  your  boy  to  military  school  next  fall  ?    The  Readers'  Service  recommends  schools 


c 
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What  are  You  Worth 

Front  The 

NECK 


UP? 


It  is  estimated  that  the  average  man  is  worth 
$2.00  a  day  from  the  neck  down — what  is  he 
worth  from  the  neck  UP? 

That  depends  entirely  upon  training.  If  you 
are  trained  so  that  you  can  plan  and  direct 
work  you  are  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
man  who  can  work  only  under  orders. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  go  to  the  man  who  is  struggling  along 
on  small  pay  and  say  to  him,  We  will  train  you 
for  promotion  right  where  you  are,  or  we  will 
qualify  you  to  take  up  a  more  congenial  line  of 
work  at  a  much  higher  salary." 

What  the  I.  C.  S.  says  it  can  do,  it  If  ill  do. 
It  has  already  done  it  for  others  and  will  do  it 
for  you,  if  you  only  show  the  inclination. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  men,  realizing  this 
fact,  have  marked  the  I.  C.  S.  coupon,  and 
multiplied  their  wages  many  times. 

During  March,  403  students  voluntarily  re- 
ported an  increase  in  salary  and  position  as  the 
direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training. 

In  this  day  of  demand  for  leaders,  a 
yjung  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be 
satisfied  with  small  wages  when  he 
has  the  I.  C.  S.  ready  to  qualify  him  for 
a  higher  salary. 

Mark  the  coupon  at  once  and  mail  it. 
You  need  not  leave  your  present  work,  or 
your  own  home,  while  the  I.  C.  S.  pre- 
pares you  to  advance. 

Back    your   trained   hand  with  a 
trained  head!    It  pays  big.     This 
coupon  is  for  you.      Will  you  use  it? 


\ 


>,%-     \ 


International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  815,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Please  explain  without  further  obligation  on  my  part, 

how  I  can  qualify  for  a  1 

irgrer  salary  in  theposi- 

tion  before  whirb 

l  have  marked  X 

Bookkeeper 

llechanical  Draftsman 

Stenoc rapher 

Telephone  Engineer 

Advertisement  Write.- 

Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 

Show  <  ard  Writer 

Mechan.  Engineer 

Window    Trimmer 

Surveyor 
Stationary  Engineer 

Commercial  Law 

Civil  Engineer 

Illustrator 

Building  Contractor 

Mill  Service 

Architect  Draftsman 

<  hem  isi 

Architect 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 

Struc  tural  Engineer 

Electrician 

Bridge  Engineer 

Elec  Engineer 

Mining  Engineer 

Nam  ft 

sttrppt.  and  No. 

City 

RtAtM 

The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to  advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 
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SAINT  JOHN'S  SCHOOL,  Maniius,  N.  Y.  W°£2A-H- 

The  most  successful  Mpplicatiou  of  the  military  principle  to  the  preparatory  school.  Designated  by  the 
War  Department,  for  three  successive  years,  as  "Distinguished  Institution."  The  school  is  open  during  the 
vacation  for  recreation,  physical  culture  or  study.  Special  tutoring  if  desired.  Cavalry  drill.  Outdoor 
gymnasium.      Swimming.      Target  practice.      Camping.      Excursion  to  Jamestown  Exposition. 


Fishburne  Military  School 


Waynesboro,  Va.  Beautiful  for  situation.  Splendid 
campus.  Latest  equipment.  Able  faculty.  Gentlemanly 
pupils,  who  claim  to  make  double  progress  here.  Rates 
J330  per  year.  If  1  coking  for  a  first-class  school,  write  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

J  AS.  A.  FlSHKFRXE.   \.  It..  Principal,  Itox  gQfi 


BOYS'  SUMMER  CAMP 

"Wlldmere"  tn  the  Maine  Woods 

iSebago  Lake  Region.) 
The  kind  of  vacation  that  does  good.  Moun- 
tain climbing,  canoeing,  fishing — the  life  a 
boy  loves.  Coaching  trip  through  the  White 
Mountains.  Supervision  and  companionship 
oi  college-bred  leaders  and  masters.  Tutor- 
ing if  desired.  Residenc  Physician.  Eighth 
season  begins  June  27th.  Booklet  on  request. 
IRVING  E.  WOODMAN,  Ph.  It., 
Vdelpht  Academy,  ISrouklyn,  N.  V, 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S 
Famous     "BooKs 

INCLUDING 

"PUCK  OF  POOK'S  HILL" 

"THE  FIVE  NATIONS"      "THE  DAY'S  WORK" 

"TRAFFICS  AND  DISCOVERIES" 

"THE  BRUSHWOOD  BOY,"  Et^.,  Etc. 

are  published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE  &  COMPANY 

133-137  E.  16th  Street,  Nev  York 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

325  Boys  from  1,5  States  last  session. 
Largest  tartrate  Academy  tn  the 
South.  Hoys  from  10  to  20  years  old 
prepared  for  the  Universities,  Gov- 
ernment Academies,  or  Business. 
1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure 
bracing  mountain  air  of  the 
famous  Shenandoah  Valley.  Pure 
mineral  spring  waters.  Military 
training  develops  obedience, 
health,  and  manly  carriage.  Fine 
shady  lawns,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool  and  athletic  park.  Daily 
drills.  Boys  from  homes  of  refine- 
ment only  desired.  Personal  indi vid- 
lal  instruction  by  our  Tutorial  Sys- 
tem. Academy  forty-seven  years 
old.  New  $75,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fire- 
proof.   Charges  |360.    Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address : 

CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M.,  PRINCIPAL.  STAUNTON.  VA. 


TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEEPING 

HEN    I    WILL     MAKE     A     FIRST-CLASS 

BOOK-KEEPER  your  own  home 


i  SIX  WEEKS  for  $3  OR  REFUND  MONEY!  Fair 
nouirh?      Distance    and    experience    immaterial.      1    fin' I 

POSITIONS,  too,  Everywhere.  Free.  Placed  pupil  Feb.  16 
:  $100  Weekly.    Perhaps  I  enn  p'neo  YOl\  too  !   Have  8,821 

TESTIMONIALS.    SAVE  THIS  AND    WRITE. 

\  J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant,  nroXaf^Ne^Yort 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


We  will  guarantee  to  teach  you  by  mail  how  to 
ftrite  advertisements.     If  you  want  to  earn  #S6  to 
$100  a  week,  write   for  our  beautiful  prospectus, 
I  sent  free-    PAUE-DA.VIS  SCHOOL 
Address  Either  Oftloe 
De.pt.  5,  90  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 
Dcpt.  5.    150    Nass  111    St.,    New  York 


g?  BRENAU 


GEORGIA 

MOMG  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains;  ideal  climate  winter  and  summer.  Elegant  building's  and  equipment 
L  Standard  college  courses  leading- to  degrees.  Conservatory  offers  unexcelled  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Normal 
courses  for  music  teachers.  School  of  Oratory  correlated  with  Emerson.  Courses 
in  Domestic  Science  and  Physical  Culture.    Branch  in  Paris.    Write  for  Catalogue 


The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to  advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 


LEADING    SOUTHERN     NEWSPAPERS 


The  Nashville 
American 


is  the  only  morning  newspaper  published  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press.  It  is  conservatively  Demo- 
cratic in  politics.  It  is  ably  edited,  and  for  over 
fifty  years  has  served  its  patrons  by  giving  them 
all  the  news — foreign,  national,  state  and  local — 
fresh  from  its  own  special  wires,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  Associated  Press.     It 


Has   a  Daily   Circulation   of   30,000 

covering  the  rich  section  embraced  in  Middle,  East  and  West  Tennessee,  Southern  Kentucky  and  Northern 
Alabama.  The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  has  a  circulation  of  61,000,  constantly  increasing,  and 
covers  all  of  the  Southern  States.  Both  issues  are  recognized  as  highly  valuable  mediums  of  advertising, 
and  constant  evidence  is  at  hand  showing  most  satisfactory  returns  to  patrons. 

Nashville,  now  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  135,000  active,  wide-awake  people,  is  the  true  gateway  to 
the  prosperous  South.  Its  recent  growth  has  been  remarkable.  Four  large  railway  systems  and  the  navigable 
Cumberland  supply  it  with  all  transportation  facilities  desired.  It  has  a  Board  of  Trade  with  a  membership 
of  2,500.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing  city.  Its  importance  as  the  educational  and  publishing 
center  of  the  South  is  everywhere  recognized.  It  ranks  high  as  a  hardwood  lumber  market ;  it  stands 
first  as  the  fertilizer  manufacturing  city  of  the  world.  Eight  large  blast  furnaces  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
supply  it  with  all  grades  of  iron,  and  stove  and  other  foundries  prosper,  shipping  their  wares  to  all  points. 
Numerous  large  shoe  factories,  workingmen's  clothes-making  establishments,  trunk  factories,  wooden-ware 
concerns,  furniture  plants  and  hundreds  of  other  manufacturing  institutions  make  it  a  place  sought  by  the 
mercantile  class.  It  cannot,  in  their  own  interest,  be  passed  by.  All  kinds  of  valuable  raw  material  are 
at  hand  and  are  being  converted.  The  people  have  the  money  and  are  willing  and  ready  to  buy  good 
things. 

No  better  medium  of  getting  into  communication  with  them  can  be  found  than.  THE 
AMERICAN.     Its  rates  are  reasonable.     Try  it  once  and  see. 


COTTON 

In  our  "FARM  LIBRARY" 

By    CHARLES  W.  BURKETT 
and  CLARENCE    H.    POE 

rT^HIS  is  the  only  interesting  and   specific  guide  to   the  whole 
great  subject  of  Cotton  :    its  history,  acreage  and  production  ; 
foreign   competition,  culture  from  seed  to  boll ;    marketing, 
making  of  cotton  goods,  etc. 

63  Pages  of  Photographs                   $2.20  Postpaid 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

133  East   16th  Street,  New  York 

The  Readers'  Service  gives  expert  advice  on  cotton  growing 
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'Principles    and     Scope    of 

Uncle  Hemus's  Magazine 


FOR  all  practical  purposes,  the  monthly 
Magazine  which  is  to  be  issued  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the  under- 
signed might  well  be  called  the  Optimist;  for  it 
will  preach  a  cheerful  Philosophy  and  practice  a 
seasonable  toleration  in  all  matters  where  opinions 
and  beliefs  are  likely  to  clash.  It  will  be  a  South- 
ern magazine  by  reason  of  its  environment,  as  well 
as  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  South  is  a  part — 
a  very  large  and  definite  part — of  this  great  Re- 
public of  ours;  but  all  its  purposes  and  intentions, 
its  motives  and  its  politics  will  be  broader  than 
any  section  and  higher  than  partisanship  of  any 
sort.  It  is  purposed  to  issue  a  magazine  that  will 
be  broadly  and  patriotically  American,  and 
genuinely  representative  of  the  best  thought  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  note  of  provinciality  is  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  all  that  is  really  great  in  English  lit- 
erature, but  those  who  will  be  in  charge  of  this 
magazine  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  provincialitv 
so  prevalent  in  the  North,  the  East,  the  South  and 
West — the  provinciality  that  stands  for  ignorance 
and  blind  prejudice,  that  represents  narrow  views 
and  an  unhappy  congestion  of  ideas.  Neighbor- 
knowledge  is  perhaps  more  important  in  some 
respects  than  most  of  the  knowledge  imparted  in 
the  school.  There  is  a  woeful  lack  of  it  in  the 
North  and  East  with  respect  to  the  South,  and  this 
lack  the  Magazine  will  endeavor  in  all  seemly 
ways  to  remove.  The  new  generation  in  the  South 
has  been  largely  educated  in  Northern  and  Eastern 
institutions,  with  the  result  that  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  is  best  and  worthiest  in  those 
sections  is  spread  farther  and  wider  than  ever 
before  and  is  constantly  growing  in  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  North  neighbor-knowledge 
of  the  South  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  those 
who  have  made  commercial  explorations  of  this 
section,  and  who  have  touched  Southern  life  at 
no  really  significant  or  important  point. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Magazine  to 
obliterate  ignorance  of  this  kind.  It  will  deal 
with  the  high  ideals  toward  which  the  best  and 
ripest  Southern  thought  is  directed;  it  will  en- 
deavor to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  rich 
field  of  poetry  and  romance  which,  in  the  Southern 
states,  offers  a  constant  invitation  to  those  who 
aspire  to  deal  in  Active  literature.  Itself  standing 
for  the  highest  and  best  in  life  and  literature,  the 
Magazine  will  endeavor  to  nourish  the  hopes  and 
beliefs  that  ripen  under  the  influence  of  time,  and 
that  are  constantly  bearing  fruit  amongst  the 
children  of  men.  It  will  endeavor  to  represent 
all  that  is  good  and  true,  all  that  is  sane  and  sensi- 
ble, and  all  that  is  reasonable  and  just. 

In  all  things  it  will  be  conservative,  but  its  con- 
servatism will  represent  energy  instead  of  inertia, 
movement  instead  of  rest.  Its  pages  will  be  at 
all  times  open  to  new  ideas  and  fresh  thoughts  and 
it  will  be  friendly  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
new  writers  who  are  earnest  and  sincere,  and  who 


have  something  to  say.  Literature  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  large  way.  Such  criticism  as  it  will  give 
place  to  will  represent  standards  in  literature 
rather  than  individual  opinions. 

In  the  matter  of  fiction,  everything  that  has 
merit  will  be  welcome — the  serial  that  lays  its 
hand  on  life,  the  short  story  that  deals  with  life's 
aspects  and  episodes,  the  crisp  essay — in  short, 
everything  that  is  worth  while.  In  matters  polem- 
ical, controversy  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the 
place  of  discussion,  nor  will  discussion  be  allowed 
to  cast  the  shadow  of  tediousness  over  a  publication 
which  its  conductors  hope  to  make  as  meritorious 
and  as  popular  as  the  most  successful  of  contem- 
porary periodicals. 

The  Magazine  is  not  intended,  primarily,  to 
inspire  the  South  to  take  a  larger  and  more  serious 
interest  in  literature,  or  to  stir  its  literary  impulses 
by  offering  a  nearby  market  where  writers  may 
receive  the  encouragement  of  compensation. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Magazine  will  not  merely  fill 
the  Southern  field,  but  it  will  have  behind' it  a 
sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  secure  the  best 
writers  of  the  country  at  large.  By  securing  the 
contributions  of  the  best,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
secured,  the  Magazine  will  provide  an  ideal 
standard  of  literary  production  in  the  South. 

Fiction  is  to  be  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
Magazine,  and  yet  no  part  of  our  industrial  life 
and  history  is  to  be  neglected.  The  needs  of  the 
South,  its  progress  and  development,  the  essentials 
of  its  growth,  all  are  to  play  a  large  part  in  the 
programme  that  has  been  laid  down.  And  so, 
likewise,  of  the  whole  Republic.  Events  that  are 
of  timely  and  satisfying  interest  will  be  presented 
graphically  in  paragraph  and  picture. 

Moreover,  as  much  care  will  be  given  to  the 
editing  of  its  advertising  pages  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  Magazine,  so  that,  from  beginning  to  end  it 
may  enter  the  homes  of  its  friends  clean,  sweet 
and  wholesome. 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  only  a  hasty  and  crude 
outline  can  be  given  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Magazine,  which  will  become  a  living  organism 
only  when  its  presses  are  set  in  motion,  but  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  in  all  matters  where 
the  peace,  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic 
are  concerned,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  lively 
and  restless  interest. 

In  discussing  and  commenting  on  men  and 
measures,  or  political  propositions  and  politics, 
or  matters  affecting  the  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  the  Magazine  will  hold  itself 
high  above  partisan  politics  and  prejudices,  and 
will  refuse  to  mistake  opinions  for  principles  or 
to  be  blinded  by  the  prolific  and  offensive  sugges- 
tions of  sectionalism.  It  shall  be  its  purpose  so 
faithfully  to  represent  right  and  justice  that  every 
man  in  the  land,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest, 
will  stand  on  a  plane  of  perfect  equality  in  its 
pages. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris. 


For  information  regarding  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  write  to  the  Readers'  Service 
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Typical  of  the  South 


National  in  its  Scope 


Uncle  Remus's  Magazine 

Edited  by  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 

ONE  YEAR     subscribe  now     ONE  DOLLAR 

Among  the  Contributors  for  1907,  the  Following  May  be  Mentioned: 
WRITERS  i-  -i     ARTISTS 


James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Thos.  Nelson  Page 
Will  N.  Harben 
Jno.  Fleming  Wilson 
Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts 
Ralph  D.  Paine 
Arthur  Stringer 
Bettina  von  Hutten 
Maarten  Maartens 
Emery  Pottle 
Jacques  Futrelle 
Robert  Barr 
Andrew  Carnegie 
F.  Hopkinson  S  nith 
Stanley  Waterloo 
Seumas  Mac  Manus 
Wilbur  Nesbit 
Carolyn  Wells 
Arthur  Colton 
Virginia  W.  Cloud 
Clinton  Dangerfield 
Oscar  King  Davis 
Harold  Bolce 
Elliott  Flower 
Chas.  F.  Holder 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 


SAID  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT: 

"Georgia  has  done  many  things  for  the  Union, 
but  -  he  has  never  done  more  than  when  she  gave 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  to  American  literature. 

"There  is  not  an  .American  anywhere  who  can 
read  Mr.  Harris's  stories — I  am  not  speaking  at  the 
momentof  his  wonderful  folk  tales,  but  of  his  stories 
— who  does  not  rise  up  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to 
do  his  part  in  solving  American  problems  aright. 

"  Presidents  may  come  and  presidents  may  go, 
but  Uncle  Remus  stays  put." 


Chas.  Livingston  Bull 
Charlotte  Harding 
John  Cecil  Clay 
Will  Crawford 
Henry  Hutt 
Orson  Lowell 
Clarence  F.  Underwood 
E.  M.  Ashe 
Karl  Anderson 
Chas.  A.  Winter 
Alice  Beach  Winter 
James  Preston 
Walter  Whitehead 
Fletcher  C.  Ransom 
Maud  Thurston 
R.  F.  James 
J.  M.  Conde 
Robert  Edwards 
R.  H.  Palenske 
E.  V.  Nadhemy 
Roy  L.  Williams 
L.  H.  Wilder 
Lewis  Gregg 
R.  J.  Dean 


JOEL  CHANDLER   HARRIS   will   write   exclusively  for   Uiule  Remus' 's  Magazine.      He    will    con- 
tribute an  editorial  to  each  issue,  and  new  Uncle  Remus  stories  from   time  to  time.     A   delightful 
short  serial  by  him  begins  in  the  first  number.     It  is  called  "The  Bishop,  the  Boogerman  and   the 
Right  of  Way,"  and  will  be  superbly  illustrated  in  colors  by  Charlotte  Harding. 

A  prospectus  telling  in  detail  of  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  magazine  for  the  first  year  will 
be  sent  for  the  asking.     Address 

UNCLE  REMUS'S  MAGAZINE, 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 


Guaranteed  Circulation  IOO.OOO. 


First  Issue  JVobv  on  Sale. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  planning  your  summer  vacation  trip 
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Tke 
Status  ox  the 

Strict  adherence  to  the  art  ideal  has  won  for  the  Steinway 
Piano  its  present  international  status  as  the  World  Standard. 

Like  a  bulwark,  the  House  of  Steinway  stands  opposed 
to  every  tendency  to  vulgarize  the  piano  by  commercial  and 
mechanical  methods.  With  all  the  genius  and  skill  at  its 
command  it  strives  to  elevate  piano  art  by  making  the 
Steinway  the  finest  instrument  known  to  musical  science. 

Musicians  and  artists  have  learned  for  over  half  a  century 
to  look  to  Steinway  for  piano-progress — and  have  never 
been  disappointed.  The  perfect  Concert  Grand  Piano,  the 
ideal  Miniature  Grand,  and  the  recent  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  the  upright,  the  Vertegrand  at  $500,  are  all 
Sieinways,  and  each  the  standard  of  its  kind. 

Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized  Steinway 
dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of  transportation  added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet,  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Vertegrand,"  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


: 


VERTEGRAND 


J 


c 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  dealers  in  musical  instruments 


THE-  TALK-  OF  -  THE  -  OFFICE 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 

And  go  to  't  with  delight  "—Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


SOME    IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOKS 

C(  >MMANDER  PEARY'S  narrative, 
"Nearest  the  Pole,"  is  one  which 
every  American  must  read  with  pride. 
It  is  a  simple  but  impressive  tale  of  coura- 
geous battling  with  Natl  re  in  the  effort  to 
solve  the  most  fascinating  geographical 
mystery  now  before  the  world;  and  the 
unique  methods  of  work  adopted  by  this 
indomitable  explorer  give  the  book  a  special 
interest. 

CHINA,    A    COMING    WORLD    POWER 

In  this  same  "Geographical  Library" 
t  here  has  just  appeared  a  book  of  tremendous 
significance,  "The  Awakening  of  China," 
by  W.  A.  P.  Martin.  From  a  lifetime  of 
knowledge  and  experience  Dr.  Martin  por- 
trays the  surprising  coming  of  life  of  the 
Chinese  Giant  who  is  first  beginning  to 
realize  his  powers.  The  advance  of  the 
Empire  since  the  Japanese  War  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  world-factors  with  which 
the  future  will  have  to  deal. 

WHAT    "THE   JUNGLE"    MIGHT   BE 

Everybody  will  remember  "The  Jungle" 
and  the  distressing  conditions  which  it 
pictured  and  helped  to  remedy.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair has  now  tried  to  show,  in  "The  Indus- 
trial Republic,"  what  our  industrial  life 
might  be;  indeed  he  prophesies  boldly  a 
revolution  within  the  next  ten  years  which 
will  make  impossible  such  horrors  as  the  old 
Packingtown  and  the  many  other  plague 
spots  that  now  disfigure  our  great  cities. 
It  is  a  dream  of  a  better  future,  not  for  some 
vague  distant  period,  but  for  to-morrow— 
and  every  reader  must  hope  that  the  author's 
confidence  in  its  coming  will  be  justified. 


THE   ART   AND    SCIENCE   OF    FLYING 

Another  revolution  which  is  even  more 
imminent  is  shown  in  "Navigating  the  Air," 
a  volume  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Aero  Club.  Such  authorities 
as  Alexander  Graham  Bell  announce  that 
the  problem  of  aerial  transportation  has  been 
solved;  and  this  book  gives  for  the  first 
time  an  authentic  summary  by  the  foremost 
experts  of  the  present  state  of  this  new  science. 
Among  the  contributors  are:  Dr.  Bell,  the 
Wright  Brothers,  Lieut.  Lahm,  John  P. 
Holland,  and  many  other  famous  aeronauti- 
cal specialists. 

HOW   TO    GET    ANY    FACT    YOU    WANT 
FOR   A   TWO-CENT    STAMP 

Suppose  instead  of  paying  $125  for  a 
good  encyclopedia,  you  could  fire  your 
questions  at  the  men  who  make  such  books, 
and  get  personal  answers  free — wouldn't 
you  rather  do  it  ?  Where  can  you  find  out 
just  how  to  build  a  house;  fix  up  a  green- 
house; buy  a  horse;  sail  a  yacht;  enjoy  an 
automobile;  find  the  right  sort  of  wall- 
paper for  every  room;  utilize  every  bit  of 
space  in  your  kitchen;  save  gas  in  your 
reading  lamps? 

These  are  just  the  samples  of  questions 
that  our  brand-new  Readers'  Service  Depart 
ment    can   answer   for   you,    promptly   and 
accurately. 

We  are  convinced  from  numerous  calls, 
that  our  readers  desire  such  information. 
We  aim  to  make  our  magazines  indispen- 
sable household  institutions. 

If  you  don't  get  at  least  one  of  our 
magazines  regularly,  just  drop  us  a  line 
regarding  three-  and  six-months'  trial  sub- 
scriptions. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 


THE  WORLD  OF  FINANCE 

In  this  department  we  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions  relating  to  investments  thai  scon  to  be  of  general  interest.  We 
cannot  act  as  a  rating  agency.  Questions  oj  distinctly  individual  interest  we  shall  reply  to  by  letter.  We  invite  the  latter  as 
well  as  tlie  former.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Reader's  Service,  The  World's  Work,  New  York.  All 
letters  must  be  sig>ied. 


44- — Chatham,  Mass.  Q.  I  have  recently  come  into 
a  sum  of  $8,000  and  had  intended  to  deposit  it  in  several 
savings  banks  for  revenue.  Would  it  be  better  to  buy 
gold  notes  of  the  railroads  or  the  big  industrials?  Are 
these  notes  ahead  of  the  bonds  of  the  companies?  If  not, 
what  is  the  security  ?  What  would  I  get  out  of  an  invest- 
ment in  some  of  these  notes,  as  compared  with  the  savings 
banks? 

A.  We  think  that  a  business  man  who  puts  such  an 
amount  of  money  into  the  savings  bank  is  wasting  his  talent. 
We  should  advise  the  purchase  of  gold  notes,  to  mature  in 
igio,and  re-investment  of  the  fund  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
Most  of  the  notes  recently  issued,  and  in  which  the  best 
bargains  are  found,  are  merely  debenture  notes,  secured 
on  the  "promise  to  pay"  of  the  company.  The  general 
credit  of  such  companies  as  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  makes 
the  notes  of  these  companies  perfectly  good.  As  to  results, 
suppose  you  buy  at  98  and  interest  5%  notes  maturing  in 
three  years.  It  would  cost  you  $7,840,  plus  the  accrued 
interest,  which  need  not  be  counted  because  you  get  it 
back  at  the  first  interest  day.  You  have  here  a  saving  of 
$160.  In  interest,  you  receive  $400  per  annum,  or  $1,200 
for  the  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  you  get  $8,000 
for  the  notes,  cash.  The  total  you  will  have  for  your 
$8,000  at  the  end  of  the  period  is  $9,520,  not  counting 
interest  on  your  interest.  In  the  savings  bank,  in  the  same 
way,  the  amount  would  be  $8,960,  if  you  get  4%,  or  $8,720 
if  you  get  3%.  The  gain  is  from  $560  to  $800,  for  the 
three  years. 

45 — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
new  \\%  bonds  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern?  Is  the 
extension  to  the  Gulf  a  wise  move,  or  is  it  likely  to  wreck 
the  company? 

A.  The  bonds  are  pretty  good  in  their  class.  We  should 
not  recommend  them  for#trust  fund  investment,  merely 
because  they  are  in  process  of  flotation,  and  the  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  whole  issue  will  be 
scattered  to  the  public  and  will  have  a  great  broad  market 
such  as  should  go  with  trust-fund  bonds.  For  a  business 
man,  we  think  them  good.  The  extension  to  Galveston 
was  necessary  unless  the  company  wras  prepared  to  be 
permanentlv  bottled  up,  and  forced  to  remain  a  local  line. 
Since  the  Rock  Island  carries  half  the  burden  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  line  is  in  a  position  to  command  good  business, 
we  do  not  think  it  threatens  the  C.  &  S.  to  any  extent. 

46 — Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Q.  Would  you  now  buy  the 
Japanese  6%  bonds,  as  an  investment?  What  do  you 
think  of  Detroit  Edison  5%  bonds?  Is  there  any  market 
for  these  issues? 

A.  The  Japanese  bonds  are  called  for  redemption  at 
par  on  September  10.  this  year,  and  we  do  not  advise  buy- 
ing them  except  as  a  short-term  investment,  and  then  only 
with  the  most  exact  judgment.  There  is  to  be  a  new  5% 
issue,  but  it  is  too  early  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
about  its  market  future.  It  is  coming  out  at  a  pretty  high 
price.  The  Detroit  Edison  bonds  are  good,  of  their  class. 
They  should  be  bought  as  a  permanent  investment,  if  at 
all,  as  the  issue  is  not  big  enough  to  lend  itself  to  market 


influences  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  a  fair  market  for 
the  bonds  among  the  houses  that  deal  in  them,  but  they 
are  not  listed.  The  market  for  the  Japanese  bonds  is 
wide,  and  fairly  active.  You  can  always  get  a  bid  for 
either  issue. 

47 — Atchison,  N.  J.  Q.  Would  you  sell  out  of  the 
Atchison  convertible  4%  bonds  and  buy  the  news's? 

A.  If  you  are  a  stockholder  of  the  Atchison,  and  want 
money  to  take  up  the  new  bonds  to  which  vou  are  entitled 
— as  we  judge  to  be  the  case  —  there  would  be  a  small 
annual  profit  coming  to  you  through  the  exchange  into  the 
new  5's.  Whatever  you  do,  keep  your  eyes  open  to  the 
chances  for  conversion  of  the  bonds  into  stocks  with  the 
idea  of  getting  out  of  the  whole  investment  when  it  shows 
you  a  good  profit.  While  the  needs  of  the  Santa  Fe  for 
new  capital  are  legitimate,  and  will  probably  pay  hand- 
somely in  the  long  run,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
needs  are  very  great,  and  that  the  6%  rate  on  the  stock  is 
very  high,  and  not  wholly  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
made  for  market  effect. 

48 — Massachusetts.  Q.  Will  the  new  law  making 
two  cents  the  limit  of  passenger  fare  in  Pennsylvania  cause 
the  reduction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  dividend?  I 
am  anxious  about  this  stock. 

A.  The  new  law  will  not  cause  a  shrinkage  of  one-tenth 
of  1%  in  the  Pennsylvania  surplus  for  dividends.  We 
doubt  that  it  will  have  any  effect  whatever,  when  things 
become  adjusted.  We  think  it  will  be  a  very  big  slump 
indeed  in  freight  business  that  will  cause  the  Pennsylvania 
to  be  unable  to  pay  its  present  dividends,  and  advise  you 
not  to  worry  about  it. 

49 — Chicago.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  management  is  honest  and  reliable?  A 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  to  sell  out  my  stock,  as  the  reports 
are  "padded"  to  create  confidence,  and  no  dividends  should 
be  paid  by  the  company. 

A .  Your  friend  has  picked  up  the  rumors  that  were 
afloat  last  year  about  this  company,  and  which  led  to  a 
demand  for  an  audit  of  the  company  books.  Within  the 
jiast  month,  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York  handed  in  a 
report  which  refuted  these  rumors,  and  approved  all  the 
valuations  made  in  the  company  reports.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  little  solid  ground  for  the  story  you  have  been  told. 

50 — Alabama.  Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  company,  I  am  a  stockholder,  but,  like  many 
others,  I  don't  know  who  is  running  the  concern. 

A.  The  control  of  the  stock  of  this  company  rests  with  a 
syndicate  of  Wall  Street  men,  which  syndicate  is  largely 
composed  of  sound  business  men,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
most  daring  speculative  interests  in  the  Street.  So  far  as 
the  public  knows,  Mr.  John  W.  Gates  is  still  a  member 
of  the  pool,  or  syndicate.  The  ultimate  object  is  to  sell 
this  company,  along  with  several  others,  to  a  new  Steel 
Trust,  but  the  organization  of  the  concern  has  been  long 
delayed,  and  is  likely  to  await  new  conditions  in  the  money 
and  investment  markets.  If  all  goes  well,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  great  profits — but  of  course,  such  promotions  are 
always  a  risk, 
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Convertible 
Bonds. 


ROPERLY  selected  investments  are  based  upon  safety  ar.d  income 
yield  combined  ;  in  other  words,  minimum  risk  of  principal  and 
maximum  income  return. 


It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  services  of  experienced  Investment 
Bankers  are  absolutely  essential.  With  us  the  subject  is  one  of  very 
careful  study,  and  we  make  it  a  specialty  to  give  prompt  and  satisfactory 
attention  to  all  communications  received  from  individual  investors. 

In  the  3rd  Edition  of  our  6-page  circular  entitled  "  Convertible 
Bonds/'  we  describe  practically  all  of  such  investments  now  upon  the 
market.  In  addition,  we  explain  why  such  bonds,  when  properly  se- 
lected, are  well  regarded  by  conservative  investors,  and  also  why  they 
possess  every  probability  of  returning  exceptionally  large  profits. 

Simply  write  for  Circular  No.  31. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co* 

Investment  Bankers. 
Branch  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y.  William  &  Pine  Sts.,  New  York. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


If  you  want   to  be  put  in  touch  with   safe  investments,  ask  the   Readers'  Service, 


FINANCE 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  issues  travellers'  letters  of  credit  and  travellers' 
cheques  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  special  telegraphic  code 
for  the  use  of  travellers  is  provided. 

The  London  Office,  conveniently  situated  near  the  Bank  of  England,  receives 
and  forwards  travellers'  mail  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  transact  any 
business  of  the  Company. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company's  enormous  business  in  foreign  exchange  and 
commercial  credit — nearly  one  thousand  million  dollars  in  1906 — has 
made  its  name  thoroughly  familiar  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
and  should  recommend  its  letters  of  credit  to  intending  travellers. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  desires  to  increase  the  volume  of  its  travellers' 
credits  and  invites  correspondence  upon  the  subject. 
Write  for  special  booklet  "  W." 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK 


Capital 
Surplus 
Deposits 


ESTABLISHED    1864 


$2  000.000 

5,500,000 

45.460.879 


28  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

33  Lombard  Street,  E.  C,  London 


A  Non-Flucfua 


nvestment 


IN  fifteen  years  this  Company  has  sold  $260,000,000 
of  Guaranteed  Mortgages.    No  investor  has  lost  one 
dollar  of  either  principal  or  interest. 
We  now  offer  this  First  Mortgage  Security  on  New 
York  City  Real  Estate  in  the  form  of 

-'$£  Per  Cent 

_  Jd  Mortgage  Certificates 

mounts  of  $500  end  $1,000 

Lipal  and  interest  absolutely  guaranteed  by 
BOND  AND  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  CO. 

Capital  and  Surplut,  $5,500,000 
t  some  of  your  money  where  it  is  absolutely  safe 
i   yet   earning  a   good  iintcresl   rat'- 
resulting  comfort  is  now  available  t 


TiTiI; 


NTeE  andTRUST  CP 


Capital  and  Surplut  $11,000,000 
176  Broadway  or  .1 75  Rem»en  Street 

New  York  City    . 


— 


jB 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments  ask  The  Readers'  Service 


FINANCE 


BANKERS  TRUST 

COMPANY 


7  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Capital 
Surplus 

Undivided  Profits 
Resources 


$1,000,000 

500,000 

828,069 

30,198,478 


A  HELP  TO  INVESTORS— This  Company  does 
not  purchase  securities  to  be  resold  to  its  custom- 
ers. It  is  pleased  to  advise  with  them,  however,  as  to 
the  selection  of  proper  and  conservative  investments; 
permitting  them  to  benefit  from  the  accurate  and 
valuable  information  which  this  Company,  through 
the  leading  financial  interests  upon  its  directorate,  is 
enabled  to  secure. 


DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN   BAKER,  Pres. 

Bank  of  Manhattan  Co.,  N.Y. 
SAMUEL    G.    BAYNE,  Pres. 

Seaboard  Nat'l   Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWIN  M.  BULKLEY. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
JAMES   G.   CANNON.  V.  Pres. 

Fourth  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDMUND    C.    CONVERSE, 

President,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  P.  DAVISON,  V.  Pres. 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
WALTER   E.   FREW,  V.  Pres. 

Corn  Exchange  Bank,  N.Y. 
A.   BARTON   HEPBURN,  Pres. 

Chase  Nat'l  Bank,  N.Y. 
THOMAS    W.     LAMONT, 

Second  Vice  Pres.,  N.  Y. 
GATES  W.  McGARRAH,  Pres. 

Mechanics'  Nat'l  Bank,  N.Y. 

EDWARD  F.   C. 


First  Nat'l  Bank,  Jersey  City. 


EDGAR   L.    MARSTON, 

Blair  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE     W.     PERKINS. 

J.P.  Horgan&Co.,  N.Y. 
WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,  Pres. 

Chemical  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
DANIEL  G.   REID,  V.  Pres. 

Liberty  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  F.   SWINNEV,  Pres. 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  KansasCity. 
JOHN   F.  THOMPSON, 

Vice  President,  N.  Y. 
GILBERT   G.  THORNE.V.Pres. 

Nat'l  Park  Bank,  N.Y. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND    Pres. 

Importers  &  Traders  Nat.  Bank,  N.Y. 
ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN,  V.  Pres. 

Chase  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL    WOOLVERTON,  Pres. 

Gallatin  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG,  Pres. 


Inquiries  are  invited  as  to  the- Company's  functions 
as  Executor,  Administrator,  and  Guardian;  as  Fiscal 
Agent,  and  as  Trustee  for  Individuals  and  Corporations. 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 


FINANCE 


Purchasing 

Municipal  Bonds 

FOR 

Permanent  Investment 


WHILE  the  issuing  of  Munic- 
ipal Bonds  is  governed  by 
laws  which  operate  to  protect 
bondholders  and  afford  them  perfect 
safety,  it  is  important  that  the  same 
care  be  exercised  in  their  purchase, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  invest- 
ment securities. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  purchase 
through  responsible  dealers  who  have 
proper  facilities  for  expert  investiga- 
tions, successful  experience  upon 
which  to  base  their  judgment,  and  a 
reputation  to  maintain  for  reliable 
recommendations. 

We  buy  entire  issues  of  Municipal 
Bonds  direct  from  the  various  Munic- 
ipalities, and  distribute  to  institutional 
and  individual  investors  at  net  prices. 

At  present  we  own  and  offer  a 
variety  of  Municipal  Bonds  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  yielding 

ZlA  to  \ii  per  cent. 

Send  for  Circular  F-3 


Government,  Municipal,  Railroad 
and  Public  Utility  Bonds,  bought, 
sold  and  appraised. 


N.W.HALSEY&CO. 

BANKERS 

NEW  YORK     PHILADELPHIA 

49    Wall    Street        1429     Chestnut     Street 

CHICAGO     SAN     FRANCISCO 

152  Monroe  Street       413  Montgomery  Street 


6%  $ont>« 


JSaseb  on  the  (jDtrmersfjip  of  i3eto  gorh  -Real  estate 

5KF  you  have  accumulated  capital  which  you  would 
""  like  to  place  in  the  safest  and  most  profitable  form 
of  investment,  or  if  your  income  will  enable  you  to  lay 
aside  and  invest  a  certain  amount  annually,  it  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  consider  the  advantages  afforded 
by  A-R-E  Six's.  They  combine  stability,  security, 
earningpower  and  cash  availability.  They  are  strictly 
non-speculative;  as  good  as  gold,  principal  and  inter- 
est, from  date  of  issue  to  date  of  maturity,  issued  in 
either  of  two  forms  : 

H  COUPON  BONDS— Fnr  Income  Earning. 

bi  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS— For  Income  Funding. 
flTITESE  Bonds  are  the  direct  contract  obligations  of 
^"  the  oldest  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying  and  improving  New  York  real  estate  for  in- 
come or  for  sale  and  are  secured  by  Assets  of  over 
$9,446,000,  including  Capital  and  Surplus  of  over 
$1,640,000. 

If  your  money  doesn't  earn  G  Per  Cent  it  is  not 
because  it  cannot  earn  it  with  perfect  safety.  Write 
us  and  let  us  tell  you  how.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  literature,  fully  describing  A-R  E  Six's  and 
our  extensive  New  Y'ork  real  estate  holdings,  includ- 
ing a  map  of  New  York,  showing  the  location  of  our 
properties.    Write  today  to 

American  &eal  Cstate  Co 

513  Day  and  Night  Bank  Bldg. 
^5th  Ave.  and  44th  St  ,  New  York 


V 


WE    SUGGEST 
INVESTMENTS 

Our  circulars  giving  in- 
formation about  guaran- 
teed stocks  and  choice 
corporation  notes  sent 
on  request. 

We  do  not  deal  in  the  se- 
curities we  handle  but 
buy  and  sell  purely  on 
commission. 
We  are  glad  to  reply  by 
letter  to  questions  regard- 
ing investments  and  will 
suggest  lists  of  securities 
suitable  for  conservative 
investors. 

VICKERS  &  PHELPS 

BOND  BROKERS 
29  Wall  Street  NEW   YORK 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  investments  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  houses 


FINANCE 


First  NeLtiorvaJ  Bea\k 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

The  three  pictures  shown  here  to  the  readers  of  The  World's  Work  are  symbolical — of  the 
South,  of  Montgomery,  of  The  First  National  Bank.  They  record  the  development  of  the 
Country,  of  the  City,  of  the  Institution. 

The  first  building  was  erected  in  1871  and  was  then  one  of  the  most  ambitious  structures  of  the 
city.     Here  the  bank  took  root  and  grew  and  asserted  its  supremacy  in  influence  as  weLl  as  name. 

It  started  with  the  prestige  of  being  one  of  the  first  national  banks  organized  in  Alabama,  and 
this  lead  it  has  never  relinquished;  it  was  in  the  beginning  the  financial  focus  of  the  Capital  City; 
it  has  become  almost  paramount  in  the  State. 

Its  second  home,  on  the  old  site,  was  completed  in  1902  and  was  the  first  modern  steel  fire-proof 
building  Montgomery  had  known. 

The  acquisition  of  new  business  was  so  great  that  before  five  years  it  had  outgrown  the  newly 
provided  accommodations  and  it  was  realized  that  not  only  a  new  building  but  new  ground  was 
necessary.  The  capital  was  increased  to  a  million 
dollars,  and  with  equal  wisdom  and  courage 
the  directors  bought  the  land  that  formed  the 
very  key-stone  of  the  arch  connecting  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  districts,  tore  down  the  most 
substantial  building  in  the  city,  and  here  erected 
the  imposing  twelve-story  building  that  will  be 
the  final  home  of  the  bank  after  the  first  of  next 
October. 

The  bank's  history  embraces  seasons  of  panic 
and  pestilence;  depression  and   prosperity;  ebb 
tide  and  flood  tide;  of 
the  black  years  of  '73 
and   '93  and  '96,   but 
from  that  March  day 
of  1 87 1  to  this  year  of 
grace,    save   orr  lega 
holidays,      its      doors 
have   never  been 
closed. 

It     stands 
record. 


1871— Capital  $100,000 


1902— Capital  $225,000 


1907-Capital  $1,000,000 


AlaLbaonaL  Bonds  Bought  aund  Sold 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 


FINANCE 


Steam 
Railroad 

First  Mortgage 

Bonds 


Yield  4!  %  to  5 


3  0/ 
8/0 


Issued  on  standard  gauge  STEAM  RAIL- 
ROADS, penetrating  productive  sections. 

The  limits  of  the  bonded  debts  are  from 
$5,000  to  $8,000  per  mile. 

Net  earnings  are  from  two  to  three  times  the 
interest  charges,  and  companies  have  no 
floating  debt. 

These  issues  combine  absolute  safety  of 
principal  and  interest,  a  good  return  on 
the  investment  and  an  opportunity  for  en- 
chancement in  value  through  the  absorption 
by  larger  systems,  in  which  event  they 
partake  of  the  credit  of  same. 

Particulars  on  application  at  any  of  our  offices. 

F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co. 

tJXCembers  New  Yor/%  Stock  Exchange. 

32  Broad  St.,  New  York 

i6g  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

830  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

404  Connecticut  Mutual  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 


&  BONDS 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department 
accepts  for  government  deposit  such  bonds 
as  we  offer  for  sale.  Your  principal  can- 
not shrink,  and  your  interest  is  always 
assured,  as  we  remit  for  your  coupons 
the  day  they  are  due. 

These  securities  are  always  available  as 
collateral  and  readily  convertible  into  cash. 
We  handle  no  other  class  of  bonds  and  offer 
only  those  primarily  purchased  for  our  own 
investment.  Genuineness  of  bonds  guaran- 
teed, and  certificates  of  legality  furnished. 
So  why  not  select  a  6°£  county 
bond  to  net  you  4  1=2  to  5%. 

Descriptive  circular,  with  price,  free 
on  request. 

The  New  First  National  Bank, 

Dept.  C.  Columbus.  Ohio 


F.  C.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Can  put  you  in  touch  with  the  best  investments 
in  this  rapidly  developing  section  of  the  South. 

North  Carolina  State  4s  due  1910  and  1913 

North  Carolina  State  6s  due  1919 

Municipal,  County  and  State  Bonds,  4  to  6  per  cent. 

High  Grade  Industrial  Bonds,  5,  6  and  7  per  cent. 

High  Grade  Preferred  Stocks  6  and  7  per  cent. 

Southern  Cotton  Mill  Stocks  6,  8,  10  and  20  per  cent. 

Southern  Bank  Stocks  6,  8  and  1 0  per  cent. 

1st  Mortgage   loans  on  Improved  City  property  5  and 

6  per  cent. 
1st  Mortgage  loans  on  Improved  Farming  lands  6  per 

cent. 
High  Grade  Investments  in  City  Real  Estate 
Rapidly  Increasing  Investments  in  Suburban  Real  Estate 
Special    Investments   in    Timber    and    other    lands  in 

various  parts  of  the  State,  also  Mineral  Lands  and 

Water  Powers 
Sole  agents  for  the  Suburban  Realty  Co.  properties  in 

Charlotte 

F.  C.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 


Members  of 


of  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

j  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association 

'  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service* 


FINANCE 


Funds  for  Foreign 
Travel — 


mencan 

gxpress 


> . w 


Are  the  Host  Modern  Form  of 
Carrying  Funds 

Originated  by  the  American  Express  Company  in  1891= 

Full   Information  may   be  had   at  any  of  the  Company's  Agencies, 
or   by   addressing   its 

Travelers  Cheque  Department 


CHICAGO 

72  Monroe  Street 


NLW  YORK 

65  Broadway 

MONTREAL 

202  St.  James  Street 


BOSTON 

O  franklin  Street 


Going  abroad  i     Routes,  time  tables  and  all  sorts  of  information  through  the  Readers'  Service 


FINANCE 


SCHOOL  BONDS  K  5% 

$  1 00,000— $500  School  Bonds  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkanas.  5  %  interest, 
semi-annually,  maturing  in  from  1  to  15  years.     Price  par  to  101. 

$100,000  —  $1,000  Harrison  County,  Iowa,  6%  (semi-annual) 
Drainage  Bonds,  maturing  from  1  to  15  years. 

Complete  information  on  these  issues  and  many  others  owned  by  us,  including 
schools,  city,  village  and  county  bonds  of  Central,  Western  and  Southern  States 
will  be  furnished  investors. 

Our  issues  are  all  approved  by  counsel  of  national  reputation. 

Our  Farm  Mortgage  Department  has  invested  Sin.  Million  Dollars — 
with  perfect  results.     Let  us  tell  you  about  these  securities. 

We  Have  Many  $500  to  $1,000  Investments 

Our  securities  are  suitable  for  the  saver  and  those  of  large  wealth;  in  fact,  all  who  buy  for  In- 
terest and  safety.  Securities  subject  to  market  fluctuations  have  an  element  of  speculation  which  is 
not  attached  to  investments  in  Bonds  payable  out  of  taxation,  or  to  Bonds  secured  by  broad 
acres  of  the  nation's  richest  lands. 

This  is  a  Most  Favorable  Time  to  Buy  Bonds 

Take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  place  your  funds  permanently  and  safely. 
We  sell  bonds  by  mail  daily  to  a  large  and  discerning  clientele.      Why  not  to  you  also?     Our 
customers  East,  West,  North  and  South  will  recommend  us.      We  will  give  you  near  by  references. 
Send  your  name  for  our  mailing  list  and  secure  our  offerings. 
Special  arrangements  with  Banks  desiring  securities  for  customers. 

WILLIAM  R.  C0MPT0N  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

16  Warden  Building  Macon,  Missouri 
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These  Certificates  yield  a  lar^r  net  income 
than  the  ordinary  investment  an-i  the  hoi  ler  is 
alis  lutelv  free  from  any  inconveniences  con- 
nected therewith.  Interest  paid  January  and 
July.     Write  tor  booklet  "H." 


FIRST  TRUST  I  SAVINGS  BANK 


CAPITAL  $100000.00 


BILLINGS    MONT. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S 
FAMOUS  BOOKS 

including' 

"Puck  of  Pook's  Hill"  "The  Five  Nations" 

"Traffics  and  Discoveries"   "The  Day's  Work" 

"The  Brushwood  Boy,"  etc.,  etc. 

are  published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


Investment   Advertising 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
The  World's  Work  pays  ad- 
vertisers offering  sound  invest- 
ments— the  magazine  carries  no 
other  kind.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  any  financial  advertiser 
proof  of  results  secured  by 
others.     Address 

The  World's  Work 


133-137  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York 

If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 


FINANCE 


PRESENT  DAY  INVESTMENTS 

are  obtainable  in  such  wide  range  of  form  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  pur- 
chasers.    As  typical  of  their  classes,  we  offer  in  limited  amounts  the  following : 

FIRST  flORTGAGE  BONDS  of  a  long  established  steam  railroad  company  opera- 
ting nearly  300  miles  of  line  in  the  timber  and  coal  regions  of  Northern 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  connecting  directly  with  three  important 
trunk  lines. 

Legal  for  saving  banks  in   Connecticut,  New   Jersey  and   New   Hampshire. 

Dividends  of  5%  paid  on  common  stock  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Price  to  yield  about  4.30  per  cent. 

DEBENTURE  BONDS  (with  mortgage  provision)  of  an  important  manufacturing  company, 
the    demand    for    whose    product    is   in  excess    of    the    plant's    capacity.      The 
company  earns  more  than  twice  its  total  fixed  obligations. 
Price  to  yield  about  5.25  per  cent 

SHORT  TERM  NOTES  of    a    prosperous    industrial    company    secured    by    120    per    cent. 
in  the  company's  first  mortgage  bonds.     The  notes    mature    in    1910,    with    the 
option  of  redemption  in  the  preceding  year. 
Price  to  yield  about  6.75  per  cent. 

Detailed  information  regarding  any  of    the  above,   together  with  our    list  of    Approved    Invest- 
ment Securities,   will  be  sent  on  application. 

Fisk  &  Robinson 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

35  Cedar  Street  135  Adams  Street  28  State  Street 


5%  BONDS 

WE  want  to  send  you  detailed  information  concerning  these  bonds. 
They  will  appeal  especially  to  the  conservative  investor.  They 
are  securities  of  a  quasi-public  Los  Angeles  Corporation,,  whose 
stock  is  held  locally  at  values  to  show  an  equity  of  $1,700,000  above 
first  mortgage  bonded  debt  of  $2,500,000.  The  business  in  itself  is  of  a 
character  to  ensure  adequate  earnings  without  regard  to  general  business 
conditions.  It  is  a  young,  vigorous  Corporation  that  has  been  successful 
from  the  start. 

The  securities  offered  are  30-year  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  with 
semi-annual  coupons,  payable  New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  Write  us 
for  price  and  further  particulars. 

R.  B.  DICKINSON  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  investments,  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  house1- 
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Cbe  amen  ^outf) 


THE  present  industrial  awakening  in  the 
Southern'  States  is  the  most  important 
economic  event  in  our  history  since 
the  settlement  of  the  West.  Go  where  you  will, 
the  people  are  building  homes,  schools,  and 
roads,  and  in  the  cities  business  buildings  and 
factories.  "There  is  a  crying  need  of  more 
houses  in  this  town" — a  headline  like  this 
appears  in  most  of  the  newspapers  from 
Virginia  to  Texas.  The  trains  are  crowded 
with  people.  The  railroads  cannot  haul  the 
freight.  On  one  day  lately,  ioo  freight  trains 
passed  through  the  first  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy; and  Montgomery  is  now  a  city  of 
beautiful  homes  and  modern  business  methods. 
The  very  streets  of  Mississippi  River  cities  were 
filled  with  cotton  last  spring,  for  there  were 
not  enough  boats  and  trains  to  move  it.  The 
income  from  the  very  cabbage  and  lettuce  fields 
of  South  Carolina  is  greater  than  the  revenue 
of  the  state  was  when  it  seceded.  There  are 
new  hotels  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  new  and 
old  alike  are  crowded.  Several  Southern 
States  have  commissioners  of  immigration  in 
Europe  seeking  men.  Emigration  has  stopped, 
and  you  may  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
Northwest  advertisements  for  farmers  to  go 
South,  where  fertile  lands  and  good  markets 
await  them. 

A  young  man  who  inherited  a  farm  in  Georgia 
left  it  ten  years  ago  and  went  to  Atlanta,  thence 
to  New  York.  After  a  few  years  of  successful 
work  in  New  York,  he  went  back  to  Atlanta; 
and  now,  after  successful  work  in  Atlanta,  he 
is  going  to  return  to  the  farm.  He  has  made 
every  one  of  these  moves  along  the  line  of  the 
greatest  profit. 
The  newspapers  are  prosperous;  fine  school- 
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houses  are  replacing  old  and  smaller  ones. 
Thousands  of  farmers  who  used  to  be  in  debt 
now  have  cash  in  banks  that  did  not  exist  five 
years  ago.  The  people  are  cheerful  and  they 
look  at  life  from  a  new  angle. 

The  South  has  worked  out  three  fundamental 
tasks  which  all  the  world  may  profit  by: 

(1)  How  to  teach  the  farmer  who  is  now  on 
the  land  to  double  his  crop; 

(2)  How  to  teach  boys  and  girls  practical 
trades  while  they  are  "getting  their  edu- 
cation"; 

(3)  How  to  govern  cities  without  politics 
and  without  graft. 

Most  of  the  old  notions  about  the  South  and 
the  Southern  people  that  have  been  held  in  the 
North  must  now  be  revised;  for  every-day 
events  contradict  the  conclusions  that  were 
drawn  from  facts  of  the  past. 

Most  of  the  old  notions  likewise  about  the 
South  and  the  Southern  people  that  were 
formerly  held  by  the  Southern  people  them- 
selves must  now  be  revised;  for  every-day 
events  contradict  the  conclusions  that  they 
also  drew  from  the  facts  of  the  past.  New 
economic  forces  are  at  work. 

It  is  these  changes  that  are  explained  and 
emphasized  in  this  number  of  The  World's 
Work,  because  there  is  nothing  in  our  con-' 
temporaneous  life  more  interesting  or  more 
important  than  this  rise  of  the  people  in  these 
states,  eager  to  the  task  of  their  own  develop- 
ment and  of  the  development  of  this  richest 
region  of  the  Union.  This  work  has  now  been 
begun  with  such  vigor  that  it  will  go  on  in- 
definitely; for  natural  forces  have  come  into 
play  and  the  land  of  "problems"  has  become 
a  land  of  progress. 

Page  &  Co.    All  rights  reserved. 


Stereograph  Copyright,  19^7,  Underwood  and  Underwood,  N.  V. 


THE  ERA  OF  BIG-CITY  BUILDING 
This  view  of  Peachtree  Street  in  Atlanta  indicates  the  coming  of  the  large-city  stage  of  Southern  development, 
in  one  generation  after  the  industrial  emancipation  of  the  people.     Most  of  the  business  leaders  came  as  poor  boys 
from  the  farms  or  small  villages;  for  the  growing  wealth  of  the  Southern  cities  is  the  result  of  native  endeavor, 
mainly  of  men  who  began  in  poverty. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  GREAT  VALLEY 
Cotton — cotton — cotton  (which  in  the  winter  is   piled  in  the  very  streets  of  the  inland  towns),  crowding  all  lines 
of  transportation,  has  made  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  rank  next  to  New  York  in  exports.     Five  great  railroad 
svstems  and  the  river  are  making  New  Orleans  the  outlet  of  the  other  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     This 
photograph  shows  the  square  and  the  round  bales  of  cotton  on  a  wharf  at  New  Orleans 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  LOWER  SOUTH 
Artesian  wells  and  drainage  have  banished  malaria  and  fevers  and   reduced  the  death-rate  (especially  of  white 
persons)   in  many  Southern  cities  and  localities  much  below  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  country.     This  photo- 
graph shows  one  of  the  8  artesian  wells  (950  feet  deep)  which  supply  Jacksonville,  Fla.      The  waterworks  are  in  a 
square  in  the  middle  of  the  city 


OUR  FOREST  WEALTH 
The  Southern  States  have  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  forested  area  of  the  United  States;  and  the  gross  income 
from  the  forest  products  of  that  region  last  year  was  $300,000,000.     The  lumbermen  and   dealers  in  timber-lands 
have  made  and  are  making  big  fortunes.     But  most  large  timber  tracts  are  now  owned  by  large  companies 
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THE   SIBLEY   COTTON    MILLS   AT   AUGUSTA,    GA. 


Copyright.  19^6.  by  Deiroit  Publishing  Co. 

ONE  OF   THE   IRON   FURNACES   AT   BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
TWO  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  SOUTH— COTTON  AND  IRON 
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THE    ARISEN    SOUTH 
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A  VIEW  OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  are  making  great  modern  cities  of  the  old  river  cotton  towns. 


Copyright.  1906,  l>y  Jamestu.in  Ultkial  i'huto  Lurp  n 

A   BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  JAMESTOWN   EXPOSITION 

A  most  beautiful  site  on  Hampton  Roads  near  where  the  Godspeed,  the  Susan  Constant,  and  the  Discovery  landed 

300  years  ago  and  where  the  Mcrrimac  and  the  Monitor  fought  45  years  ago. 


THE  MARYLAND  BUILDING 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH 
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THE  JAMESTOWN   EXPOSITION 

CELEBRATING  THE  THREE-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA 

BY 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  STANSBURY 


THE  Jamestown  Exposition  is  a  beautiful 
sight;  and  its  location  as  well  as  its 
character  distinguishes  it  from  all  pre- 
ceding expositions.  It  is  mainly  historical, 
and  its  programme  is  a  continuous  marine  and 
military  pageant.  Three  hundred  years  ago, 
the  pioneers  aboard  the  Godspeed,  the  Susan 
Constant,  and  the  Discovery  landed  at  what 
is  now  Old  Point  Comfort,  after  having  been 


driven  by  the  Indians  away  from  Cape  Henry. 
SewelFs  Point,  on  Hampton  Roads  opposite 
Old  Point  Comfort,  was  therefore  selected  as 
a  suitable  location  for  the  Exposition.  The 
area  comprises  about  500  acres  of  land  and 
enough  of  Hampton  Roads  to  float  the  navies 
of  the  world,  without  crowding  the  merchant 
craft. 
From   the   grounds   can    be   seen    Fortress 


THE  TEXTILE  BUILDING 
A  part  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Village 
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THE  PALACE  OF  MANUFACTURE 


Monroe,  with  its  social  accessory,  Old  Point 
Comfort;  Hampton,  with  its  Institute;  and 
Newport  News,  with  its  mammoth  dry-docks 
and  ship-building  plants.  Fortress  Monroe, 
which  stands  sentinel  just  across  Hampton 
Roads,  is  the  chief  artillery  station  of  the  United 
States  army  and  is  the  finest  fortification  in 
America.  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  with  their 
shipping  and  navy-yards,  are  but  a  few 
minutes'  ride  by  car  or  boat.  Cape  Henry 
and  Virginia   Beach,   reached   by  trolley, .  are 


among  the  best  beaches  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Jamestown,  where  American  liberty  was  vir- 
tually born,  and  Yorktown,  where  it  virtually 
reached  its  majority,  are  close  together.  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the  Potomac, 
and  Richmond,  at  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the 
James,  are  within  easy  reach;  and  not  far 
from  either  is  Appomattox,  where  the  strife 
that  centred  in  these  two  capitals  reached  its 
close.  Petersburg  and  the  battlefields  of 
Virginia  are  interesting  side-trips.     On  Church 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  COMMERCE 
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THE  PURE  FOODS  BUILDING 
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Street,  in  Norfolk,  still  stands  St.  Paul's  Church,  spot  where  George  Washington  was  born,  and 

which  has  imbedded  under  its  eaves  a  cannon-  a  little  farther  away  is  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he 

ball  fired  by  the  British  fleet  of  Lord  Dunmore,  died.     A  few  miles  away,  at  Brandon,  on  the 

the  last  colonial  Governor.     On  the  banks  of  James,  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Harrison 

the  Potomac,  in  Westmoreland  County,  is  the  family,  which  gave  one  Governor  to  Virginia 
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THE  NORTH  FRONT  OF  THE  MACHINERY  AND  TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 
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THE  REAR  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  BUILDING 
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THE  RHODE  ISLAND  BUILDING 


and  two  Presidents  to  the  United  States. 
Thus  this  historic  Exposition  is  held  in  a  land 
of  historic  memories. 

The  Exposition  will  emphasize — really  for 
the  first  time  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people,  who  know  their  New  England 
history  far  better  than  they  know  their  Southern 
history — the  romantic  and  interesting  story 
of  the  great  Southern  colony.  In  fact,  this 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  great — the  very  great — 
permanent  effect  of  the  Exposition,  that  the 
beginning  and  early  centuries  of  Southern  life 
will  take  their  proper  place  in  popular  knowl- 
edge; and  it  will  be  sure  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  Southern  history. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  GROUNDS 

The  Exposition  grounds  have  a  water  front- 
age on  two  sides — Hampton  Roads  and  Boush 
Creek — and  along  this  prospect  for  two  and  a 
half  miles  stretch  four  rows  of  trees.  The 
other  two  sides  are  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  living 
green  and  scarlet,  constructed  in  an  original 
way.     A  fence  was  made  of  wire  mesh  about 


five  feet  high;  above  this  are  a  number  of 
strands  of  barbed  wire,  making  the  fence  about 
eight  feet  high-.  Strung  upon  cross  timbers 
that  extend  two  and  a  half  feet  on  either  side 
from  the  top  of  the  posts  are  five  other  strands 
of  barbed  wire,  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  to  get  through  or  over  the  fence. 
But  all  this  framework  is  hidden  beneath  a 
mass  of  verdure  that  makes  it  look  like  a  huge 
hedge  fence  in  mid-summer.  At  each  post 
is  planted  a  trumpet-vine;  between  each  post 
is  a  crimson  rambler  rose;  and  between  the 
trumpet-vines  and  crimson  ramblers,  honey 
suckle  has  been  trained.  The  vines  were 
planted  in  May,  1905,  and,  as  they  are  native 
to  the  South,  they  have  attained  full  growth 
and  now  form  a  mass  of  green  begemmed 
with  fragrant  flowers  that  charm  the  eye  and 
fill  the  air  with  fragrance. 

For  three  years,  the  landscape  gardeners 
have  been  transforming  the  beauty  of  this 
wilderness  into  a  wilderness  of  beauty.  All 
the  natural  charm  of  the  site  has  been  saved 
and    augmented. 


Upon    the    eastern    margin 


THE  GEORGIA  BUILDING 

A  reproduction  of  "Bullock  Hall,"  Roswell,  Ga.,  the  home  of 

President  Roosevelt's  mother 
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THE  OHIO  BUILDING 
A  reproduction  of  "  Adena,"  the  first  stone  house  erected  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BUILDING 
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THE  VIRGINIA  BUILDING 


of  the  harbor  front,  for  example,  a  half-mile 
stretch  of  embankment  has  been  left  un- 
touched; rising  to  a  height  of  several  feet 
above  a  beach,  this  presents  the  identical  pros- 
pect which  met  the  eyes  of  the  first  colonists 
at  their  approach  to  these  shores.  At  the 
western  extremity  stands  a  clump  of  towering 
pines,  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  great  primeval 
forest,  offering  a  touch  of  severity  that  em- 
phasizes the  lavishness  beyond. 

Turning  from  the  water  front,  with  its  miles 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs  and  vines,  the 
prospect  stretches  out  in  pleasing  perspective. 
Broad  avenues  radiate  in  every  direction, 
terminating  in  secluded  spots  as  inviting  as 
any  that  the  solitude  of  the  forest  can  offer. 
Extending  through  these  grounds  is  a  beautiful 
winding  walk,  called  "Lovers'  Lane,"  with 
overhanging  vines  and  flowering  plants,  and 
here  and  there  a  cozy  seat.  Near  this  walk 
and  winding  in  the  same  general  direction  is  the 
"Canoe  Trail,"  a  beautiful  stream  of  water 
where  small  boats  may  glide  under  rustic 
bridges  and  through  a  paradise  of  beauty. 
The  constant  breezes  from  the  ocean  make 
the  whole  enclosure  delightfully  cool. 

Projecting  out   from   the   grounds   into   the 


waters  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  Government 
has  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  two 
great  piers,  with  towers  for  lighthouses  and 
wireless  telegraphy.  These  piers  are  each  200 
feet  in  width  and  extend  nearly  half  a  mile; 
at  their  extremities  they  are  connected  by  a 
pier  of  the  same  width.  This  latter  pier  is 
arched  in  the  centre  to  permit  small  craft 
to  come  and  go.  On  the  shore  line  are 
landing  stations  of  handsome  design.  A 
million  incandescent  lights  illuminate  the 
entire  length  of  the  pier-way,  and  monster 
searchlights  surmount  the  towers.  The  en- 
closed harbor  affords  a  measurement  of  ap- 
proximately forty  acres.  In  the  basin  within 
the  piers,  water  sports  are  conducted,  while 
the  ships  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  may 
be  reached  by  boats  from  the  landing  places. 
The  harbor  illumination  by  night  is  very 
beautiful. 

The  Jamestown  Exposition  differs  in  one 
respect  from  all  other  expositions — most  of 
its  buildings  are  to  remain  permanently. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
beautiful  group  of  colonial  architecture,  this 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI  BUILDING 
A  reproduction  of  "  Beauvoir,"  the  old  home  of  Jefferson  Davis 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  BUILDING 
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THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING 

type  dominating  the  whole.  Excluding  the 
various  Government  buildings  and  the  smaller 
structures,  the  Exposition  buildings  proper 
consist  of  about  twenty-five  "palaces."  Those 
that  attract  most  attention  are  the  Auditorium 
and  the  Convention  Hall,  which  has  an  auditor- 
ium with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  4,000; 
the  Palace  of  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts, 
280  x  550  feet  ,  the  Palace  of  Machinery  and 
Transportation,  280  x  550  feet  ;  the  States' 
Exhibit  Palace,  30c  x  500  feet  ;  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  Building,  100  x  250  feet  ;  the 
Hygienic  and  Medical  Building,  100  x  250 
feet;  the  Pure  Foods  Building,  90  x  300  feet; 
the  Palace  of  History  and  Historical  Art, 
124  x  129  feet;  the  Education  Building,  124  x 
129  feet. 

Besides  these  is  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Village, 
consisting  of  seven  cottages  after  the  style  of 
colonial  architecture.  These  are  the  Textile 
Building,  the  Copper,  Silver,  and  Wood- 
workers' Shops;  the  Pottery  Shops;  the  Iron 
Shops;  the  Model  School;  the  Mothers'   and 


Children's  Building;  and  the  Pocahontas 
Hospital,  located  with  a  view  to  emergencies. 

All  the  original  thirteen  states,  except  New 
Hampshire,  and  many  of  the  other  states  have 
buildings  on  the  grounds.  They  all  face  on 
Willoughby  Boulevard,  overlooking  Hampton 
Roads,  giving  an  unobstructed  view  of  all  the 
naval  displays.  Some  of  the  states  have 
erected  replicas  of  famous  historic  buildings, 
but  the  others  are  colonial  in  style.  Their 
construction  is  permanent  and  they  will  become 
residences,  hotels,  and  club  houses  after  the 
Exposition  closes. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  state 
buildings  is  that  of  Virginia,  which  represents 
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THE  STATES'  EXHIBITS  BUILDING 
The  Southwest  Comer 


THE  FRONT  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM 

a  large  type  of  the  colonial  mansion,  built  of 
brick  and  ornamented  with  stone.  It  contains 
no  exhibits  but  is  a  reception  and  entertain- 
ment building  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Here  Vir- 
ginia, the  "Mother  of  States,"  will  proudly  act 
the  role  of  hostess  to  her  children  who  have 
wandered  far  and  are  come  back  again  during 
the  Exposition.  From  every  state  in  the 
Union,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Old 
Dominion  will  gather  once  more  beneath  the 
rooftree  of  their  native  state.  Even  from 
Oregon,  10,000  \ 'irginians  are  preparing  for 
the  journey  back  to  their  native  state  during 
the  summer. 
The  Georgia  Building,  costing  $50,000,  is  a 
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reproduction  of  Bullock  Hall,  the  birthplace 
and  home  of  the  mother  of  President  Roosevelt, 
at  Roswell,  Georgia.  All  the  features  of  this 
original  structure  are  preserved,  even  to  the 
smallest  detail  of  the  furniture  and  decoration 

Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  is  re 
produced  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
erected  as  a  State  House  for  Pennsylvania  in 
1 741.  There  the  Continental  Congress  held 
its  sessions;  there  Washington  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces; 
there  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  and  from  its  steps  was  read  to  the 
public. 

The  home  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  signers  of  the 
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THE   MODEL  SCHOOL 
A  part  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Village 

Declaration  of  Independence,  is  reproduced 
by  Marvland.  One  room  is  fashioned  after 
the  chamber  in  the  old  State  House  at  Annapolis 
where  Washington  resigned  his  commission 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
army. 

The  first  Continental  mansion  erected  in 
Connecticut,  and  which  is  still  standing  at 
Litchfield,  is  the  model  of  the  Connecticut  state 
building.  This  was  the  home  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Talmadge  and  was  erected  by  him. 

"Adena,"  the  first  stone  house  erected  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  model  of  the  Ohio  Building.  It  is  very 
closely  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the 
state,  having  long  served  as  the  executive 
mansion. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  is  that 
of  the  four  great  states — Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada.     It  is  of  great  size.     It 
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S  "  1  HE  (AM  >l      I  KAIL" 
Showing  the  Hospital  and  the  States'  Exhibits  Building 

cost  $250,000  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  maltese 
cross,  of  which  each  state  occupies  one  section. 
The  material  for  its  construction  is  the  native 
timber  of  the  four  states. 

The  Jamestown  Exposition  is  the  first  to  be 
held  in  this  country  on  deep  water,  and  the 
navies  of  the  world  were  invited  to  participate 
in  a  magnificent  display.  In  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  natural  harbor  afforded  by  the  pro- 
tected waters  of  Hampton  Roads,  these  naval 
powers  are  assembled  in  grand  array.     Every 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING 
A  reproduction  of  Independence  Hall 
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THE  FLORAL  FENCE 
Decorated   with   roses,   trumpet-vines,   and   honeysuckles 

type  of  fighting  craft,  from  the  smallest  gun- 
boat to  the  largest  man-of-war  lies  at  anchor. 
The  Navy  Department  realized  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  celebration  and  detailed 
Rear-Admiral  Harrington,  who  has  been  in 
the  Navy  for  more  than  forty  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Exposition  Naval  Board.  The 
great  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Monitor  is  reproduced  in  the  same  position 
these  old  ironclads  occupied  when  they  fought 
their  terrible  fight  during  the  Civil  War.  This 
famous  engagement  was  fought  near  the  Ex- 
position grounds,  just  off  the  point,  on  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

The  military  display,  ashore,  is  correspond- 
ingly elaborate.  Immense  camping  grounds, 
sufficient  for  1 1,000  men,  were  laid  out  by  a 
military  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  a  magnificent  drill  plain  of  thirty 
acres,  called  the  Lee  Parade,  is  used  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  troops.  The  great  parade 
ground,  level  as  a  floor,  is  surrounded  by  a  row 
of  full-grown  apple  trees.  The  encampment 
consists  of  several  thousand   regulars  of   the 


United  States  army,  with  detachments  of 
state  troops  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  companies  from  the  armies  of  many  foreign 
powers. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  armed  troops  of  a  foreign  country  have 
been  permitted  to  land  on  our  soil.  The 
military  feature  is  an  attractive  one.  In 
response  to  an  invitation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  Japan,  Denmark,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Belgium,  Argentina, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  sent  troops, 
as  well  as  ships  of  war.     This  vast  army,  en- 


THE  rOWHATAN  OAK 
One  of  the  old  trees  on  the  Exposition  Grounds 


LAFAYETTE  PARK,   NORFOLK,  VA. 

camped  at  the  Exposition  grounds  in  long 
lines  of  white  tents,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  makes  an  impression  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

Among  the  most  noted  organizations  to 
attend  the  Exposition  are  those  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery,  of  London  and  of 
Boston — similar  organizations,  the  oldest  and 
most  honored,  of  their  respective  cities.  The 
Confederate  Veterans,  uniformed  in  gray,  are 
also  here,  and  awaken  memories  of  the  days 
when  thev  stood  in  battle  array  on  many  Vir- 
ginia fields.  Fraternal  organizations  in  uni- 
form will  be  present  much  of  the  time. 

On  account  of  the  location,  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  the  Exposition  comprise  many 
new  features.     The  International  Yacht  Races, 
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for  instance,  will  prove  as  interesting  to  many 
as  the  sight  of  the  battleships.  These  races 
will  be  in  competition  for  various .  cups,  the 
principal  of  which  are  those  offered  by  President 
Roosevelt,  by  King  Edward,  by  Emperor 
William,  and  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  In 
addition  to  the  races  for  these  cups,  there  will 
be  at  least  twenty  other  cup  races,  participated 
in  by  all  sorts  of  crafts.  One  of  these  events  is 
a  motor-boat  race  from  New  York  City  to 
Hampton  Roads;  another  will  be  run  from  the 
Exposition  to  the  Bermuda  Islands. 


The  playground  proper  of  the  Exposition 
is  the  "War  Path,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
"Midway,"  the  "Pike,"  and  the  "Trail" 
of  previous  expositions.  The  attractions  here 
include  many  spectacular  representations  of 
historical  events  in  harmony'  with  the  plan 
and  scope  of  the  Exposition. 

EDUCATION   AT   THE    EXPOSITION 

The  purely  educational  features  of  the  Ex- 
position are  conducted  in  the  Model  School 
Building,  one  of  the  seven  smaller  structures 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  CONVENIENT  LOCATION  OF  THE  GROUNDS,  WITH  CIRCLES 
MARKING  THE  DISTANCES  TO  SURROUNDING  TOWNS 


Extensive  preparations  have  also  been  made 
for  tests  with  airships  and  balloons  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  aeronautical  clubs  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  especially  France. 
The  latter  country  will  conduct  tests  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  usefulness  of  balloons 
in  military  manceuvres.  Among  the  other  events 
of  this  nature  are  various  international  athletic 
contests,  which  will  be  participated  in  by 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria. 


known  collectively  as  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Village.  In  this  building  is  taught,  on  stated 
occasions,  a  model  school  comprising  all  grades. 
Competent  teachers  are  employed  and  pupils 
are  supplied  by  the  surrounding  cities  of  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  and  other 
contiguous  points. 

In  a  building  set  aside  for  Education  and 
Social  Economy  is  an  educational  exhibit 
that  is  selective  rather  than  universal.  Wherever 
an     educational     institution      has     achieved 
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notable  results  in  philosophic  or  scientific 
fields,  or  wherever  cities  have  made  excep- 
tional progress  in  their  public-school  work,  they 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  exhibit. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Lieut. -Governor 
Ellyson,  governor  of  the  Exposition's  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Education,  and  his  chief, 
Prof.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  the  educational  and 
historical  exhibit  is  larger  and  more  diversified 
than  any  similar  exhibit  ever  gathered  in  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  State  has 
on  exhibition  fac-similes  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  Constitution,  together  with  many 
other  interesting  documents.  The  Treasury 
Department  maintains  a  small  bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing,  which  illustrates  the 
method  of  plate  work  used  in  that  department. 
The  Post-Office  Department  has  a  model 
post-office  in  active  operation  under  glass, 
showing  how  the  mails  are  collected  and  dis- 
tributed and  demonstrating  the  workings  of 
the  many  new  inventions  connected  with  the 
mail  department.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  this  exhibit  is  that  of  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office,  where  is  shown  the  variety  of 
articles  that  pass  through  the  mails  misdirected. 

In  the  Fisheries  Department  is  the  most 
complete  display  of  everything  pertaining  to 
fish  and  fishing  ever  seen  at  any  exposition. 
There  will  be  salt-water  and  fresh-water 
aquaria,  living  fish  from  stream,  lake,  and  sea, 
and  preserved  specimens  of  every  description. 
The  United  States  Government  supplies  the 
live  fish  and  a  complete  supply  of  fishing 
apparatus  from  a  fish-hook  to  a  harpoon. 

THE    HISTORICAL    COLLECTIONS 

The  archives  of  all  of  the  older  states  have 
also  been  drawn  upon.  From  the  State  Li- 
brary of  Virginia  have  come  the  portraits  of 
all  the  Governors,  whose  names  were  familiar 
to  most  of  the  sightseers  in  their  school  days 
— Berkeley  and  Spottswood,  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Horse  Shoe,  who  penetrated  to  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia; 
and  Patrick  Henry.  The  Virginia  Historical 
Society  has  on  exhibition  one  of  the  rarest 
collections  of  colonial  relics  and  papers  in 
existence.  One  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Old  Dominion  is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the 
Jaquelin,  Ambler,  and  Sherwood  families, 
who  lived  on  historic  Jamestown  Island. 
Many  articles  from  the  old,  original  town  are 
exhibited,  among  which  will  be  the  silver  used 


in  the  old  Jamestown  church,  on  the  founda 
tions  of  which,  not  long  since  unearthed,  then 
is  being  erected  a  duplicate  of  the  old  structure 
Old  printing  and  presses  from  the  Henke 
Shop  at  Newmarket,  made  famous  in  th< 
Civil  War,  have  been  sent,  as  well  as  the  pat 
terns  of  the  first  Confederate  ironclad,  th< 
Virginia,   the  rebuilt  Merrimac. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela 
ware,  and  Maryland,  and  the  later-formec 
state  of  Ohio  are  elaborately  represented  in  thi 
section.  Ohio  has  one  of  the  finest  arcrueolog 
ical  exhibits  in  the  United  States,  and  this  i 
now  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Colonial  Dames,  the  Daughters  of  th 
American  Revolution,  and  the  United  Daughter 
of  the  Confederacy  have  assembled  collection 
that  are  representative  of  the  respective  period 
from  which  their  societies  take  their  existence 
and  the  exhibit  is  made  up  of  loans  from  al 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  these  priceless  relics  were  to  b 
kept  in  fire-proof  buildings  won  for  the  Ex 
hibition  many  contributions  that  would  no 
otherwise  have  been  brought  here.  The  orig 
inal  building,  which  was  found  not  large  enougl 
for  the  exhibits,  has  the  appearance  of  bein 
a  wing  of  the  Auditorium  and  Administratioi 
Building,  being  connected  by  a  peristyle.  Ii 
addition  to  this,  a  new  building,  also  fire-prooi 
has  been  erected,  90  feet  front  and  30 
feet  deep. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND   HOTELS 

The  grounds  are  within  easy  reach  of  Noi 
folk,  Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  and  Oli 
Point  Comfort  by  electric  car  and  by  boal 
A  ride  of  twenty  minutes  from  any  of  thes 
places  lands  one  on  the  grounds.  Radiatin 
from  Norfolk  and  the  immediate  vicinity  ar 
eight  great  trunk  lines  and  five  short  lines  0 
steamers,  four  Chesapeake  Bay  and  four  rive 
lines,  and  three  river  and  canal  lines. 

The  exposition  being  within  a  short  ride  c 
Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Hampton,  and  othe 
cities  and  resorts,  the  problem  of  hotel  accom 
modations  ought  to  be  an  easy  one.  Th 
diagram  on  the  opposite  page  shows  th 
distance  to  each  city.  Visitors  who  prefe 
outdoor  life  to  the  bustle  of  a  crowd  ei 
hotel  can  make  arrangements  whereby  th 
comforts  of  a  seaside  resort  may  be  com 
bined  with  the  attractions  of  the  expositio: 
city. 


NATURE'S  GIFTS  TO  THE  SOUTH 

A  SURVEY  OF  GREAT  RESOURCES,  MOST  OF  WHICH  ARE  YET  TO  BE  DEVELOPED 

BY 

HERBERT  A.  SMITH 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(Compiled  jrom  official  statistics) 

IN  forecasting  the  future  of  the  South,  mineral,  the  South  produces  one-fourth;  and 
the  temporary  and  the  permanent  resources  of  iron,  about  one-ninth.  Its  total  coal  re- 
should  be  considered  separately.  Tempo-  sources  amount  to  nearly  600,000,000,000  tons, 
rary  resources  are  those  that  lie  idle  until  used,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  estimated  coal 
and  whose  product  is  then  not  income  reserve,  as  follows: 
but   converted   capital.     Permanent   resources     c    ,,  .       ...       „.  . ,    .    .   ,.         .„...  TONS 

r  ,  Southern     Appalachian     Field,    including       short  tons 

are    farm    lands,    water-powers,    etc.,    whose        West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  east- 
product  is  income.  em  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 

In  the  list  of  convertible  assets  bestowed  by     sJ^^'i^ii^^-Ji^^^''^^ 

Nature     Upon     the     Southern     States,     mineral  ritory,  Arkansas,    and   Texas   Carboni- 

wealth  and  timber  are  the  two  great  items.  ferous  •  •  ••  • ■•:••: 141,946,000,000 

.,  , ,       , , ,  .  1  1      .•  Texas  and  Alabama  Lignite 30,000,000,000 

About  one-seventh  of  the  mineral  production  b 

of  the  entire  country  comes  from  the  Southern         The     showing    in     iron      ore    reserves    is 
States.     Of  bituminous  coal,  the  most  valuable     quite    as    good;    a    safe    minimum    is    over 


THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
Coal  unmined,  600,000,000,000  short  tons,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  coal  reserve  of  the  United  States. 
Coal  mined  in  Southern  States,  1905:    80,000,000  short  tons  valued  at  $80,000,000.     Coal  mined  in  Southern  States 
to  date:    800,000,000  short  tons 
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3,000,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
nation's  total.  Of  workable  iron  ore,  the 
South  contains  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  the  famous  Lake  Superior  district;  and  this 
does  not  include  the  deep-lying  Southern  ores, 
unworkable  at  present.  But  all  ores  must  be 
counted  in  any  estimate  of  iron  reserve. 

On  a  basis  of  value  of  product,  the  South 
furnishes  more  than  two-sevenths  of  our  oil, 
and   more   than  one-sixth  of  our  gas. 

Of  coal  and  iron  we  have  figures  for  the 
production  of  1Q05.  All  the  Southern  States 
but  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  mine  some  coal;  but  of  the  iron  all 


of  this  the  South  supplies  $10,000,000.  Of 
mineral  chemical  materials  the  South  supplies 
more  than  one-half,  chiefly  phosphate  rock, 
all  of  which  is  produced  in  Florida,  Tennessee, 
and  South  Carolina;  and  nearly  one-third  of 
the  mineral  pigments.  Of  precious  stones  the 
whole  country  produces  only  $325,000  worth, 
with    the    South    furnishing    its    fair   share. 

The  latest  figures  available  for  all  mineral 
products  are  those  of  the  Census  for  1902. 
These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Census  of  1890,  give  an  indication  of  the  devel- 
opment which  is  steadily  going  forward. 

The   following    comparison    of     the  official 


THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  FOREST  SECTIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


except  a  small  fraction  comes  from  the  three 
states  of  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 
Between  1889  and  1902  the  production  of  iron 
nearly  doubled,  but  in  1905  it  was  slightly 
lower  than  in  1902.  Coal,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  a  prodigious  increase.  The  total  value 
of  the  iron  output  in  1905  was  not  quite 
$7,000,000.  It  seems  altogether  safe  to  say 
that  the  South  is  now  deriving  $150,000,000  a 
year  gross  from  its  mines  and  quarries. 

Next  to  fuels  and  metallic  ores  in  the  list  of 
valuable  mineral  products  come  structural 
materials,  with  an  annual  product  for  the 
United   States  valued  at  about  $100,000,000; 


figures   for  1890  and    1902  shows  the  rate  of 
this  development: 

Mines  and  Quarries 


TOTAL  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT 

1800 

1902 

West  Virginia    . 

S6,q6q,8o4 

$48,378,414 

Alabama 

9,828,369 

i7.367.992 

Tennessee    .... 

6,44S.283 

9,533.782 

4,7lr,944 

8,533.423 

Maryland 

5,089,447 

7,3i3.7i2 

Virginia 

6,023,076 

6,607,807 

Texas 

1,985,679 

6.98i,532 

All  others 

9,023,237 

16,450,428 

Total  South 

$50,076,839 

$121,167,090 

United  States 

. 

$786,826,417 
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The  forests  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  Southern 
pine  and  "hardwoods" — oaks  of  various  kinds, 
poplar,  hickory,  beech,  ash,  gums,  etc.  The 
southern  pine  forests  originally  stretched  from 
Virginia  well  into  Texas,  covering  the  coastal 
plain  in  a  belt  from  150  to  200  miles  wide. 
The  core  of  the  original  interior  hardwoods 
forest,  terribly  depleted  on  the  whole,  yet  still 
magnificent  in  extent  and  often  in  quality  also, 
sweeps  around  and  between  the  ridges  of  the 
Appalachians  from  centrai  Alabama  and 
Georgia  to  southern  New  York,  yielding  on 
the  higher  elevations  to  a  large  intermixture 
of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  balsam,  with  some 
white  pine,  until  a  point  is  reached  where,  in 
the  southern  Appalachians,  spruce  and  balsam 
monopolize  the  sleep  slopes.  The  finest  hard- 
wood timber  left  in  the  country,  and  the  chief 
source  of  present  supply,  is  found  in  the  South, 
mainly  in  two  bodies — the  Appalachian  forests 
and  the  virgin  hardwoods  of  Arkansas  and  the 
bordering  states  to  the  south,  west,  and  north. 

The  actual  area  of  land  under  forest  is  not 
definitely  known.  Estimates  of  the  existing 
timber  supply  vary  widely,  and  should  be 
accepted  with  great  caution.  All  together,  the 
South's  forest  products  are  probably  now  yield- 
ing a  gross  income  of  $300,000,000 — more 
than  any  field  crop  except  cotton,  and  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  as  is  obtained  from  all 
its  mines  and  quarries.  The  following  is  a 
careful  estimate  of  present  resources: 

THE  FOREST  WEALTH  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Pine  timber  standing  (estimated)  in  board 

feet 300,000,000,000 

Hardwood    timber    standing    (estimated) 

in  board  feet 300,000,000,000 

Cypress, gum,  etc.  (estimated  in  board  feet)     65,000,000,000 

Spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  standing  (esti- 
mated)    15,000,000,000 

Various  timber  trees  standing  (estimated 

in  board  feet) 20,000,000,000 

Total  of  above  (estimated)  in  board  feet  .    700,000,000,000 

Area  of  standing  forests  296,000,000 
acres,  or  seven-tenths  of  the  forested 
area  of  the  United  States. 

Gross  income  from  Southern  forest  pro- 
ducts, 1906 $300,000,000 

A  conservative  estimate  indicates  that  in 
twenty  years  the  present  supply  of  Southern  pine 
will  be  practically  exhausted — a  fact  of  startling 
significance  when  one  thinks  of  the  part  that 
this  lumber  plays  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  East.  To  the  South  the  prospect 
is  still  more  ominous,  for  it  will  mean  the  dry- 
ing up  of  one  of  the  great  streams  which  swell 
the   present   tide   of   business   activity.     Most 


of  the  land  which  is  being  stripped  can  be  put 
to  no  profitable  present  use  other  than  the 
growing  of  timber. 

SOUTHERN   LAND    VALUE 

Except  in  Texas,  there  is  practically  no  land 
in  the  South  which  is  not  capable  of  economic 
use.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  time  and  growth 
in  population  until  the  needs  of  man  call  into 
play  all  the  latent  earning  power  of  the  region. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  land  may  be 
roughly  classed  as  follows: 

ACRES 

Agricultural  land 127,000,000 

Swamp    land    potentially    valuable    for    agri- 
culture      30,000,000 

Timber  land  other  than  drainable  swamp.  .  265,000,000 
Brush,    waste,    and   inferior   Eastern   pasture 

land  potentially  valuable  for  timber     .      .     48,000,000 
Western  grazing  land  (semi-arid)    .      .      .  60,000,000 

Desert  land 15,000,000 

Total 545,000,000 

This  statement  is  only  approximate;  no 
exact  data  to  confirm  such  a  classification  exist. 
The  brush,  waste,  and  inferior  pasture  land 
was  formerly  forested  but  is  now  producing 
little  or  nothing  of  value. 

At  the  present  time,  only  a  fraction  of 
the  land  in  the  South  is  under  cultivation  and 
a  still  smaller  fraction  under  improved  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  present  use  made  of  the  farm  land  of  the 
South  is  partly  shown  by  the  acreage  devoted  to 
each  of  the  principal  crops,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  crops  raised.    For  1905  these  were: 


CROP 

ACREAGE 

TOTAL  VALUE 
OF  CROP 

ACRE   VALUE 
OF     CROP 

Cotton    

Corn  . . . 

26,050,709 

37.006,535 

3,266,124 

627,998 

482,479 

$629,750,856 

392,948,737 

51,922,697 

35,021,646 

12,955,748 

$24.17 
IO.59 
18.95 
55.76 
26.85 

Hay    

Tobacco 

Rice   . . . 

This  statement  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  figures  for  the  value  of  animals  and  animal 
products  sold.  Unfortunately,  no  such  figures 
exist  for  1905.  Some  light  is  given  by  the 
1900  Census  figures,  showing  the  products  of 
Southern  farms  classified  as  follows: 

Crop  products $941,499,721 

Animal  products 361,495,455 

Forest  products  of  farms 40,908,300 

Farming  in  the  South  is  profiting  greatly  by 
the  scientific  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture   in   intensive   cultivation.     For 
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example,  rice  is  a  crop  of  rapidly  rising  im- 
portance. Formerly  it  was  grown  mainly  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Carolinas.  In  Texas 
and  in  Louisiana,  settlers  from  the  older  farm- 
ing states  are  now  raising  rice  by  irrigation 
on  higher  ground,  where  they  use  planting 
machinery  and  imported  Japanese  seed  suited 
to  the  new  conditions.  Now  the  quantity 
produced  and  the  low  cost  at  which  it  can  be 
sold  has  brought  against  the  Carolina  rice 
growers  a  competition  which  they  are  unable 
to  meet,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  experimenting  on  behalf  of  Carolina 


land  in  the  South.  Reclamation  of  the  ever- 
glades of  Florida  is  an  important  project  which 
is  already  being  looked  into  by  the  state  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  If,  as  seems  probable,  it  can 
be  carried  through,  the  result  will  be  to  add  to 
the  state  18,000,000  acres  of  very  fertile  land 
— equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  state.  Portions 
of  the  everglades  already  drained  have  pro- 
duced phenomenal  crops — in  one  case,  for 
example,  40  tons  of  sugar  cane  to  the  acre. 

A   part   of   the   Great   Dismal   Swamp,   in 
Virginia,  has  been  converted  into  good  farming 


COTTON  AREAS  AND  PRODUCTION,  1905 
Each  dot    represents  two  thousand    bales,  or  1,000,000    pounds  of    cotton.       The  year's    production    was    11,345,989 

bales,  worth  $641,720,435 


with  new  importations  of  plants  to  take  the 
place  of  rice  on  this  land. 

What  the  South  needs  most,  however,  is  not 
new  discoveries  in  agricultural  science,  but  the 
application  of  what  is  already  known.  Man, 
not  Nature,  has  been  at  fault.  But  a  change 
is  at  hand.  Powerful  forces  are  at  work. 
The  Southern  States  have  prescribed  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  common-school 
instruction,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made 
in  method. 

There  are  about  50  million  acres  of  swamp 


land  by  the  drainage  which  resulted  from 
digging  the  Herring  canal,  and  reclamation  of 
this  type  of  land  can  be  expected  to  take  place 
steadily  through  private  enterprise.  In  the 
case  of  the  large  swamp  bottoms,  particularly 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  engineering 
works  and  problems  involved  create  a  field 
for  public  action.  Such  reclamation  work 
also  profits  the  general  welfare  from  the  stand- 
point of  sanitation,  and  aids  largely  in  the 
extermination  of  the  mosquito  by  destroying 
the  favorite  breeding  places. 
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The  total  value  of  farm  property  in  the 
Southern  States  in  1900  and  in  1905  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  estimates: 


CENSUS     FIGURES 
1900 

COMPUTATION    MADE 

BY   U.   S.   DEPT.  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

I9°5 

Florida 

$53,929.064 
153.591. 159 
179.399.882 
l8l,4l6,OOI 
198,536,906 

203,907,349 
204,221,027 
204,645,407 
228,374,637 
233.834,693 

323.5i5.977 
341,202,025 
471.045.856 
962,476,273 

$81,870,201 

209,448,579 
213,990,317 
225,662,537 
226,770,134 
219,460,638 

259.835.998 
211,473,919 
307,036,960 

29I.754,578 
359,629,805 

369,95!.  565 

536,344,384 

1,116,096,798 

South  Carolina  . . 

Alabama    

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia  . . . 

Mississippi 

Maryland 

Georgia   

North  Carolina  . . 
Virginia 

Tennessee   

Kentucky 

Texas 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  forestry  that  only 
land  not  permanently  suited  to  agriculture 
should  be  used  for  growing  timber.  From  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  of  the  land  area  is  about  the 
proper  proportion  to  keep  forested  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  welfare.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
South,  with  over  one-half  of  its  area  wooded, 
can  stand  a  good  deal  of  clearing  up.  As  scien- 
tific agriculture  gives  greater  productive  power 
to  farming  land,  as  cities  grow  in  size  and 
increase  the  demand  for  food,  and  as  the  rural 
population  multiplies  so  that  more  land  can  be 
manned,  it  will  pay  better  and  better  to  bring 
forested  areas  under  the  plow.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rapidly  rising  price  of  lumber,  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  nation  is  approaching  a  serious 
timber  shortage,  and  last  but  not  least,  our  fast 
growing  knowledge  of  how  to  make  American 
woodland  most  productive,  justify  expectations 
of  an  increase  in  the  bid  which  forestry  will  put 
in  for  use  of  the  land. 

THE   POSSIBILITIES   OF   FORESTRY 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  present  hardwood 
forest  area  will  eventually  be  turned  into  farms. 
The  process  is  now  going  on  extensively  in 
Texas  and  elsewhere.  The  future  of  the 
sandy  Southern  pine  land  is  more  doubtful. 
As  forest  it  now  bears,  in  mature  timber,  an 
average  stand  of  some  3,000  board  feet  to  the 
acre — a  very  low  average  for  productive  tim- 
ber land  of  good  quality.  Under  better  man- 
agement, it  can  probably  be  made  to  produce 
every  sixty  or  eighty  years  from  10,000  to 
15,000  board  feet  of  timber,  salable  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  at  the  present.  The  vast  area 


THE  INCREASE  IN  NEWSPAPERS  1900-1905 
The  section  shaded  is  the  only  part  of  the  United  States  in  which 
there  was  a  so  per  cent,  increase.     The  distribution  of  newspapers  was: 
Ala.  236,  Fla.  177,  Ga.  394,  N.  C.  290,  S.  C  163,  Tenn.  320. 

of  this  land  in  the  aggregate  makes  it  of  vital 
importance  to  the  South  that  destructive 
methods  shall  not  reduce  it  to  a  waste. 

Land   in    Florida    which   a   few   years    ago 
was  not  thought  worth  taking  free  from  the 


THE  DECREASING  ILLITERACY  OF  THE  SOUTH 
The   white     section   represents    the  illiteracy  in    1900;    the  white 
and  black  together  show   the  illiteracy   in  1890.     The   decrease  from 
1900  to  1907  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
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Government  by  homestead  entry  now  brings 
from  $200  to  $500  an  acre  for  pineapple  cul- 
ture, since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
discovered  how  to  fertilize  it  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

But  for  the  good  of  the  region  itself,  of  the 


decaying  organic  matter  with  which  the  forest 
protects  their  sloping  sides,  these  mountains 
are  covered  with  an  extremely  washable  soil 
After  the  forest  is  destroyed,  gullies  quickl) 
eat  into  this  and  each  heavy  rainfall  discharges 
swiftly  into  the  streams.     The  result  is  destruc- 


THE  AVAILABLE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE  SOUTH 
The  principal  streams  that  rise  in  the  Appalachian  region 


South,  and  of  the  entire  country,  the  forests  of 
the  Appalachian  region  should  be  permanent. 
Once  destroyed,  they  can  be  restored  only  at 
great  cost ;  the  land  will  bear  no  other  crop  but 
trees;  and  bared  of  these,  the  mountains  be- 
come a  menace  and  a  curse.  Underneath  the 
network  of  rootlets  and  the  absorbent  mat  of 


tive  floods  followed  by  low  water,  silt,  and 
sandbars  in  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  failure 
of  water  power. 

Besides  lumber  for  the  general  market, 
these  forests  are  invaluable  as  the  source  oi 
supply  of  mining  timbers  and  of  material  foi 
many    wood -working    industries.     More    than 
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DIAGRAM     SHOWING     THE 
INCREASE  IN  THE  VALUE 
OF     SOUTHERN    MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS 
1890,  1900,  1905 
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one-fourth   of   the    mountain   area    has    been  mitting  and  applying  power  are  furnishing  a 

stripped.    Under  forest  management,  this  area  powerful  stimulus  to  this  development. 

could  be  made  a  permanent  source  of  income  One  of  the  great  events  in  the  recent  history 

to  the  nation.  of  the   South    is   the    development   of   cotton 

The  average  man  has  begun  to  realize  that  manufacturing,  especially  in  North  and  South 

industrial  development  in  the  near  future  will  Carolina  and  Georgia.     An  idea  of  the  available 
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Whole  South 
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1890—44,087 

1905—67,129 

1,270 

2,289 

1,441 

3,180 
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2,471 

3,708 

1,740 

4,136 

3,128 

4,256 

1,261 

5,263 

MILEAGE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  RAILROADS  IN  1890  AND  1905 
The  white  sections  represent  the  mileage  of  1890  ;  the  black  show  the  mileage  added  between  1890  and  1905. 
About  45  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  constructed  in  1906  was  built  in  the  Southern  States.     Nearly  12,000  miles  are  now 

in  construction  or  under  contract 

depend  largely  upon  water  power.     But  that  water  power  of  the  South  may  be  got  from  the 

water  power  is  a   resource   which  man   can  map  shown  on  a  preceding  page, 

easily  dissipate  has  not  yet  struck  home.     The  Good  information  now  points  to  a  possible 

advantages  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  trans-  total  of  3,000,000  horse-power.     Over  90,000 
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THE  INCREASE  IN  INDIVIDUAL  DEPOSITS  IN  ALL  BANKS,  1896-1906 
The  black  sections  represent  the  deposits  in  1896  ;  the  black  plus  the  white  show  the  deposits  in 


1906 


horse-power  is  now  developed  in  cotton  mills 
alone,  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  A  far  greater  aggregate  of  power 
is  dispersed  along  the  upper  waters  of  the 
streams  and  their  hundreds  of  tributaries.  In 
estimating  the  resources  of  the  region,  all  these 
small  powers  should  be  counted  in.  They 
can  create  wealth  by  supplying  power  for  all 
kinds  of  local  industries,  for  lighting  small 
towns,  and  for  transportation  on  local  lines. 
The  first  period  in  the  history  of  manufacturing 


in  the  United  States  was  that  in  which  th< 
streams  of  New  England  were  dottec 
with  villages  and  small  single  factories  de 
pendent  upon  water  power.  During  the  sec 
ond,  coal  brought  concentration.  In  th< 
third,  now  opening,  the  movement  is  re- 
versed again. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  there  is  ar 
impressive  suggestiveness  of  the  coming  changes 
A  forecast  has  recently  been  made  that  ir 
twenty    years    the     coal-burning     locomotive 


LABOR  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  SOUTH,  1900,   1905 


WAGES    PAID 


igoo 


1905 


VALUE   OF    PRODUCT 


I9OO 


I9°S 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia  

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi    .  .  . 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 


$14,911,683 
10,184,154 
10,916,443 
19,958,153 
18,454,252 

i4,725>437 

32,414,429 

7,909,607 

14,051,784 

514,879 
9,130,269 
14,727,506 
16,911,681 
20,273,889 
12,639,856 


£21,878,451 

i4,543>635 
J5, 767,182 
27>392,442 
24,438,684 

25,3i5,750 
36,144,244 
14,819,034 
21,375,294 
1,655,324 
13,868,950 
22,805,628 
24,468,942 

27,943,o58 
21,153,042 


$72,109,929 

39,887,578 

34,183,509 

94,532,368 

126,508,660 

111,397,919 

211,076,143 

33,7i8,5i7 
^5,274,083 
5,504,869 
53,335,8n 
92,749,129 
92,894,433 
108,644,150 
67,006,822 


>I7,724,022 


$313,569,660 


$1,228,823,920 


$109,169,922 

53,864,394 

50,298,290 

151,040,455 

159,753,968 

l86,379,592 

243,375,996 

57,451,445 
142,520,776 

16,549,656 

79,376,262 

137,960,476 

150,528,389 

148,856,525 

99,040,676 

$1,786,166,822 
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will  have  vanished   down   the  same  road   on 
which  the  stage  coach  has  preceded  it. 

Already  forest  destruction  in  the  mountains 
has  visibly  diminished  the  water  power  depended 
upon  by  important  mills.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  country,  and  especially  fortunate  for  the 
South,  that  by  the  creation  of  the  Waterways 
Commission  the   President   has   called   public 


attention  to  the  fact  that  our  streams  and  rivers, 
like  our  farm  land  and  forests,  are  among  the 
great  resources  which  support  our  wellbeing  and 
give  us  rank  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  Forethought,  intelligence,  and  wise 
control  of  our  collective  action  in  the  light  of 
the  best  information  that  science  can  give  per- 
tain to  statesmanship  and  good  business. 


THE  SOUTH'S  VAST  RESERVES 

A  REVOLUTION  OF  ECONOMIC  FORCES  NOT  HITHERTO  APPRECIATED 

BY 

D.  A.  TOMPKINS 

[MR.    TOMPKINS,    OF    CHARLOTTE,  N.    C,    IS    AN    INDUSTRIAL  LEADER  AND    ONE    OP 
THE   MOST   THOROUGH     STUDENTS    OF    PRACTICAL    ECONOMICS    IN   THE     COUNTRY] 


IT  HAS  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
.  present  industrial  development  in  the 
South  is  a  revival  and  not  an  initial 
movement.  Mr.  Harry  Hammond,  of  Beach 
Island,  S.  C,  has  said  that  in  1810  the  manu- 
factured products  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia  exceeded  those  of  all  the  New 
England  States  taken  together.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  the  Colonial  days  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  the  Soitth  had  a  well-developed 
and  thriving  system  of  manufactures.  In 
transportation,  the  South  also  led.  The  first 
steamship  that  crossed  the  ocean  went  out  of 
Savannah.  The  South  Carolina  Railway,  con- 
structed from  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  140 
miles,  was  probably  the  biggest  engineering 
enterprise  in  America  when  it  was  building. 
The  thing  which  hindered  and  ultimately 
nearly  dried  up  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  South  was  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  The  introduction  of  cotton 
production  into  the  South  enhanced  the  value 
of  slaves  and,  with  slave  labor,  cotton  pro- 
duction required  less  effort  and  yielded  more 
profit  than  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Following  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin, 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  cotton-growing 
states  was  rapidly  increased  by  importation, 
largely  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  constantly  growing  influence  of  slavery 
finally  stopped  white  immigration  altogether, 
and  went  further.  It  stimulated  a  tide  of  white 
emigration  from  the  South  Atlantic  States  to 
the  Northwest.     Lincoln,  Harrison,  and  others 


were  in  this  Northwest  tide.  It  stimulated 
another  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Southwest. 
This  was  made  up  of  the  sons  of  slaveholders, 
with  slaves,  seeking  more  land.  By  1830  the 
production  of  a  few  staple  crops  with  slave 
labor  was  practically  all  that  was  left.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar,  all  with  slave  labor, 
absorbed  the  time  of  the  managing  white  folk 
in  the  South,  and  the  industrial  workers  who 
did  not  get  away  settled  in  the  mountains  or 
became  very  poor  in  the  low  country. 

We  often  hear  that  the  immigrant  ceased 
coming  South  because  of  the  Negro.  This  is  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  subject.  It  was  the 
institution  of  slavery  and  not  the  Negro  which 
dried  up  manufactures  and  commerce,  which 
stopped  white  immigation  to  the  South,  and 
which  stimulated  white  emigration  from  the 
South  to  the  Northwest.  The  Negro  has  had 
no  more  influence  on  these  movements  than 
the  Indian  had.  The  Negro  is  here  still,  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  in  his  presence 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  revived, 
and  white  emigration  has  ceased  and  white 
immigration  has  set  in  anew. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  within  sixty  miles 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  there  are  available  water 
powers  sufficient  to  develop  1,000,000  horse- 
power. Reckoning  one  horse-power  as  the 
equivalent  of  ten  man-power,  this  would  make 
the  power  of  these  rivers  capable  of  doing  as 
much  work  as  10,000,000  common  laborers. 
This  is  probably  not  more  than  one-third  the 
power  in  the  Piedmont  region  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 
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In  the  first  three  decades  succeeding  the 
Civil  War,  little  progress  was  made.  In  the 
fourth  decade  the  tide  turned,  and  things  are 
now  going  better  than  at  any  time  preceding, 
before  or  since  the  war.  This  may  be  shown 
by  the  following  general  facts  about  the  pro- 
duction and  price  of  cotton  per  annum  in  the 
four  decades  succeeding  the  war: 

In  first  decade  2,500,000  bales,  at  24  cents  a 

pound,  yielded   $300,000,000 

In  second  decade  5,000,000  bales,  at  12  cents 

a  pound,  yielded    $300,000,000 

In  third  decade  10,000,000  bales  at  6  cents  a 

pound,  yielded    $300,000,000 

In  fourth  decade  10,000,000  bales,  at  12  cents 

a  pound,  yielded    $600,000,000 

Formerly  the  cotton  crop  was,  in  the  cotton 
area,  practically  the  only  source  of  money 
income.  This  one  source  brought  $300,000,000. 
Now  the  income  has  increased  until  the  follow- 
ing figures  show,  roughly,  something  of  the 
improvement : 

The  cotton  crop  now  yields $600,000,000 

Cotton-seed  oil  product $100,000,000 

2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  manufactures — en- 
hanced value  over  the  raw  cotton $200,000,000 

Perishable  farm  products  not  salable  before, 
for  lack  of  local  markets  and  transpor- 
tation facilities   $100,000,000 

Total  for  cotton  crop  and  kindred  industries, 
including  truck  farming  to  supply  fa<  - 
tory  operatives    $1,000,000,000 

Former  total  income $300,000,000 

Annual  increase $700,000,000 ' 

Besides  this  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton 
and  what  is  made  out  of  it  over  and  above 
what  used  to  be,  there  are  other  gigantic  values 
being  realized  in  the  South;  and  other  kinds  of 
maufacturing  from  mines.  Coal,  mineral  oil, 
furniture,  iron,  and  steel,  and  many  other 
interests  have  come  from  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  giant  interests;  and,  if  the  annual  values 
in  these  be  added,  the  figures  become  well- 
nigh  incredible. 

The  South  has  practically  a  monopoly  of 
cotton.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  seems  quite  extraordinary  that 
it  has  been  developed  outside  its  indigenous 
territory  to  give  the  greatest  and  cheapest 
supply  of  raw  material  for  clothing  for  the 
people  of  the  world.  While  cotton  is  indigenous 
to  most  tropical  and   sub-tropical   countries, 


none  of  those  countries  produces  an  approx- 
imately reliable  supply.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  where  cotton  is 
indigenous  the  cotton-destroying  insects  sur- 
vive the  winter  and  destroy  the  crop.  In  the 
cotton  area  of  the  United  States,  the  winters  are 
cold  enough  to  kill  the  bugs  which  destroy 
cotton  and  yet  the  summer  is  long  enough, 
taken  together  with  a  mild  spring  and  fall,  to 
permit  the  growth  of  a  crop.  No  similar 
climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  been  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
until  some  other  area  with  similar  climatic 
conditions  is  found,  the  South  will  remain 
secure  in  the  practical  monopoly  of  cotton 
production. 

LOW-GRADE   ALIENS   NOT   NEEDED 

While  more  people  are  needed  both  for  the 
production  of  cotton  and  in  general  manu- 
factures, it  is  not  desired  that  the  gates  shall  be 
opened  wide  to  immigration  of  alien  stocks.  It 
is  better  rather  to  maintain  a  degree  of  scarcity 
of  labor  to  stimulate  fair  prices — high  enough 
to  maintain  better  standards  of  living  for  work- 
ing people.  This  condition  of  a  degree  of 
scarcity  of  labor  would  also  stimulate  the  adap- 
tation of  natural  forces,  such  as  water  power,  to 
do  much  work.  Immigration  is  needed  in  a 
moderate  tide,  and  of  the  best  blood  only,  in 
order  to  bring  a  new  strain  into  the  home  blood 
and  to  help  tide  over  the  pressure  for  labor  now, 
pending  the  development  of  natural  forces 
and  their  adaption  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  South  has  had  ample  experience  with 
cheap,  ignorant  labor.  Slave  labor  was  both 
cheap  and  ignorant.  While  it  was  depended 
upon,  the  natural  forces  and  resources,  ex- 
cepting only  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  remained 
untouched.  To  get  full  values  from  these, 
each  succeeding  generation  must  be  better 
trained  and  more  highly  educated. 

The  movement  for  education  and  training 
that  is  higher  and  better  is  already  well  in- 
augurated. Practically  every  Southern  state 
has  established  and  maintains  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college. 

This  is  wholly  apart  from  the  state  univer- 
sities. These  technical  and  practical  schools 
are  well  attended  by  the  boys.  So  also  are  the 
new  state  normal  and  industrial  schools  well 
attended  by  the  girls.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem of  every  Southern  state  is  being  broadened 
and  extended.  These  educational  movements 
include  provision  for  colored  people. 


THE  RAILROADS'  WORK   IN  THE  SOUTH 

A   PLEA    FOR  A   BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE    PEOPLE  AND  THE  ROADS 

BY 

W.  W.  FINLEY 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 


THE  rapid  and  substantial  development  of 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  Southern 
States  rightly  attracts  marked  attention. 
During  the  last  two  decades  the  progress  of 
the  South  has,  from  an  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  view-point,  been  marvelous. 
No  section  of  our  great  country  is  advancing 
materially  with  greater  rapidity  than  is  the 
territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
Rivers. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished,  there 
is  much  more  to  be  done  and  the  people  of  the 
South  should  unitedly  work  for  its  uninter- 
rupted development.  The  field  is  promising 
for  more  manufactories  and  an  increased 
development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
South.  All  measures  purely  antagonistic  to 
the  betterment  and  increase  of  transportation 
facilities  should  therefore  be  discouraged. 

Laws  favorable  to  the  investment  of  capital 
in  railroads  are  as  essential  as  laws  controlling 
any  other  form  of  property.  No  other  kind 
of  property  has  been  so  potent  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  country  as  has  the  railroad. 
Without  it,  settlement  and  population  would 
still  be  restricted  to  the  ocean  shores  and  in- 
terior waterways. 

The  combined  wealth  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  as  given  by  the  last  census,  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts  alone.  The 
wealth  of  New  York  is  three  times  that  of 
Massachusetts,  while  that  of  Pennsylvania  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  Bay  State.  The 
area  of  Massachusetts  is  not  half  that  of  any 
Southern  state  named,  and  in  no  single  re- 
source or  particular  is  it  as  bountifully  favored 
as  any  state  of  the  South.  It  is,  however, 
favored  with  a  skilled  population  busy  putting 
large  values  into  raw  materials  from  the  South 
and  other  states,  and  it  is  prospering  accordingly. 
Very  little  is  heard  or  said  of  local  restriction 
of   transportation   and    manufacturing   enter- 


prises in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  rich  and 
growing  Eastern  and  Northern  States,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  displeasure  will  be  felt 
there  if  oppressive  measures  are  put  into  force 
in  the  South  and  West,  where  recent  industrial 
growth  is  affecting  Northeastern   values. 

The  South  is  now  in  its  period  of  greatest 
industrial  and  commercial  growth.  There  is 
room  for  a  still  greater  growth  in  both  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  A  comparison  of  nine  South- 
eastern States,  in  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  with  nine  Northeastern  States  of 
the  Republic,  is  seen  in  the  following  table: 

SOUTHEAST  NORTHEAST 

Kentucky 58  Rhode  Island    460 

Tennessee    52  Massachusetts 379 

Virginia 49  New  Jersey 2g2 

South  Carolina 48  Connecticut 200 

Georgia   43  New  York 1 73 

North  Carolina 42  Pennsylvania 155 

Alabama    39  Maryland 128 

Mississippi 37  Ohio 109 

Florida 1 1  Delaware 99 

The  South  is  now  in  a  critical  stage  in  its 
industrial  upbuilding.  Technical  training  and 
individual  and  corporate  freedom  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  hampered,  or  else  dominance 
will  be  maintained  in  sections  less  favored  in 
respect  to  natural  resources.  Massachusetts 
is  great  because  of  the  union  of  effort  and 
harmony  among  all  classes  in  promoting 
industries,  and  in  having  labor  able  to  change 
cotton  into  laces  instead  of  jeans,  and  ore  into 
needles  and  pins  instead  of  pig  iron.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  have  marvelous  natural 
resources.  Through  industrial  and  corporate 
and  individual  freedom,  our  resources  have 
been  unfolded  and  our  country  has  won  its 
crowning  place  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 
In  this  development  the  railroad  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  factors. 

The  prominence  of  the  railroad  as  a  factor 
in  the  business  of  the  country  naturally  attracts 
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to  itself  more  attention  than  any  other  feature 
of  our  commercial  life.  By  the  census  of 
1900,  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  was 
placed  at  88^  billion  dollars,  of  which  vast 
sum  one-tenth  was  railroad  property.  After 
deducting  nine  billions  as  railroad  values, 
there  remained  79J  billions  as  representing  all 
other  interests.  No  other  kind  of  property, 
however,  is  so  universally  distributed  over  the 
country  as  the  railroad  and  none  is  more  sub- 
ject to  discussion  at  all  times,  entering  as  it 
does  so  vitally  into  the  necessities  of  every 
community;  and  when  you  ask  what  lines  of 


development  I  think  of  most  importance,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  lines  of 
development  now  most  pressing  are  in  respect 
to  additional  track  capacity  and  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  railroads  and  the  people. 
As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  patriotic  service  a  man 
can  render  his  country,  particularly  at  this 
time,  is  in  assisting  to  establish  a  better 
and  more  friendly  understanding  between  the 
people  and  the  railroads,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  governments,  both  state  and  national 
and  the  managements  of  railroads. 


THE   RAILROAD   ENTERPRISES    OF   THE 

SOUTH 

THE  NEED  OF  GREAT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  OBSTACLES 
SET  UP  BY  THE  LAWMAKERS  AGAINST   THE  BUILDERS 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


AT  THE  present  time,  the  South  and  the 
/-\  Southwest  lead  all  the  other  sections 
-L-  -»*  of  the  United  States  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  railroad  lines  projected  or  under  con- 
struction. The  Railway  Age  recently  published 
a  very  complete  summary  of  the  railroad 
mileage  under  contract  or  under  consideration 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  the  table  published  by  this  authority 
may  be  rearranged,  as  follows: 

MILEAGE  CONTRACT  OR    CONSTRUCTION 

New  England  States 3 

Middle  Atlantic  States 296' 

Central  Northern  States 1,000 

Northwestern  States 1,885 

Pacific  States 2,866 

Southern  States 5,862 

South  Atlantic  States 1,821 

Gulf  and  Mississippi  Valley    .      .      .    1,755 
Southwestern  States 2,286 

Total  .      .      .    11,912 

From  this  summary,  it  appears  that  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States  are  responsible 
for  about  49  per  cent,  of  the  entire  railroad 
mileage  under  contract  or  under  construction 
in  the  United  States. 

From  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  the 
fifteen    states    generally    included,    under    the 


term    "  Southern 
about  45  per  cent 
built    in    the    yea 
interesting.     The 
by  states: 

Alabama 

Arkansas. 

Florida    .... 

Georgia    .... 

Ind.  Ter.  and  Okla. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 


and    Southwestern"   gained 

of  the  new  railroad  actually 

r    1906.     This    summary    is 

results  of  it  are  given  below, 


84 

244 
177 
189 
162 

3° 

39i 

9 


Mississippi  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee   . 
Texas     . 
Virginia. 
West  Virginia    . 


17/ 
13° 

35 

5° 

709 

132 
13° 


South  and  Southwest 2,649 

All  other  states 3,452 


Total 6,101 

The  South  appears  to  be  at  this  time  a 
fertile  field  for  railroad  builders  of  the  imagina- 
tive type.  I  remember  investigating  one  of 
these  projects  some  three  years  ago.  The 
road  was  announced  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  in  a  Texas  newspaper.  The  an- 
nouncement named  a  "prominent  financier 
of  New  York"  as  the  president.  His  name 
was  familiar  in  Wall  Street.  He  was  a  Ken- 
tucky gentleman,  famed  for  the  stories  that  he 
told  if  one  found  him  late  in  the  day. 
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I  sought  him  out  about  3  p.  m.  and  found 
ra  mellow,  as  usual.  I  asked  him  about  the 
ad  in  question. 

"Never  heard  of  it!"  he  said. 
"You  have  been  elected  to  its  presidency, 
)lonel!." 

"Oh — well,  that  must  be  the  road  that 
;neral  F — —  was  talking  to  me  about  one  day 
it  month.  He  wanted  me  to  go  into  it. 
re  got  a  deed  for  two  thousand  acres — say, 
lat  do  you  want  this  for?" 
"Only  for  publication!"  said  I. 
The  story  came  to  a  rather  abrupt  conclusion. 
le  railroad  is  included  in  the  list  of  "pro- 
ps'' published  in  March  with  a  quotation 
>m  the  president  to  the  effect  that  "titles 
ve  been  secured  and  work  will  begin  as  soon 
necessary  legal  formalities  are  complied 
th."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
w  has  that  deed  for  2,000  acres. 
Nevertheless,  sifting  the  lists  of  projected 
lroads  thoroughly,  it  appears  that  there  are 
least  5,000  miles  of  railroad  actually  about 
be  built  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest, 
rhaps  that  figure  is  low,  rather  than  high, 
is  well  to  make  it  so,  because,  unless  all  signs 
1,  the  tendencies  now  at  work  in  the  South 

II  lead  to  the  curtailment  of  all  building  that 
not  already  well  under  way  or  that  is  not 
)  far  advanced  in  its  financing  to  allow 
•ning  back. 

Alabama,  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  tend- 
:y.  This  state  has  for  many  years  called 
idly  to  the  capitalists  to  come  and  build  rail- 
ids  for  its  development.  It  has  been  re- 
ded by  the  failure  of  capital  to  respond  in 
hcient  volume.  In  this  current  year,  Ala- 
ma  has  provided  sufficient  justification  for 
s  tardiness  of  capital  by  undertaking  to 
lalize  heavily  the  capital  already  invested 
the  state.  The  writer  can  name  two  rail- 
ids,  projected  to  serve  local  communities 
Alabama,  that  have  been  permanently 
mdoned  by  their  projectors  within  the  past 
ee  months  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
islators  toward  foreign  capital. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  bill  to  create  a 
jv  railroad  commission  for  Alabama.  Under 
:  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  commission  is  to 
isist  of  a  president  and  two  other  members 
cted  by  the  people.  The  salary  of  the  presi- 
lt  is  to  be  $3,500  and  of  the  other  members 
000.  One  clerk  is  allowed  at  $2,400,  and 
3  stenographer  at  $1,200.  The  commission 
also  allowed  to  employ  "experts,"  but  can- 


not spend  more  than  $2,500  per  annum  for 
such  service.  This  commission,  so  armed,  is 
to  be  authorized  to  take  supervision  over  all 
intra-state  steam  railroad  business.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  into  the  hands  of  this  commis- 
sion is  given  the  power  to  destroy  or  to  assist 
the  railroads  doing  business  in  Alabama. 

Think  of  a  commission,  elected  by  political 
methods,  whose  members  are  paid  salaries 
no  greater  than  the  salary  of  a  good  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  reporter,  entrusted  with  a  duty 
of  this  character!  Think,  too,  of  that  $2,500 
allowed  for  "expert"  assistance!  How  far 
would  it  go?  What  kind  of  a  judgment  as  to 
"reasonableness  and  justice"  could  be  reached 
in  the  hundreds  of  cases  that  must  of  necessity 
come  before  this  commission  ? 

Alabama  did  not  stop  with  the  creation  of 
this  commission.  It  passed  a  two-cent  pas- 
senger fare  bill,  and  an  act  to  establish  max- 
imum rates  on  freight  and  a  classification 
which  will  ultimately,  if  allowed,  reduce  very 
materially  the  freight  revenues  of  every  railroad 
operating  in  the  state.  It  also  provided  for 
the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  any  foreign 
railroad  that  shall  attempt  to  remove  from  the 
Alabama  courts  any  legal  procedure  directed 
against  the  rates  provided  by  the  railroad 
commission  of  the  state. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  take  up  in  detail  the 
legislation  directed  against  the  railroads  in 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  other  Southern  states.  It  is  all  of  a  char- 
acter to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people  who 
elected  the  legislators,  and  much  of  it  is  de- 
signed at  the  same  time  to  destroy  a  large  part 
of  the  earning  capacity  of  capital  invested  in 
those  states  within  the  past  twenty  years. 
Such  as  is  most  flagrantly  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property  will  be  set  aside  by  the 
Supreme  Courts,  but  the  net  result  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  this  end  will  be  that  the  public 
hostility  toward  the  railroads  will  be  increased 
by  the  bitterness  growing  out  of  suits  fought 
by  the  railroads  against  the  states. 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  when,  of  all  times, 
there  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  cooperation 
between  the  Southern  States  and  the  railroads 
of  the  South,  it  appears  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  two  are  drawing  apart  and  becoming 
out-and-out  antagonists.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way is  at  this  moment  straining  every  nerve  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people 
of  Europe  that  the  South  is  worthy  of  their 
confidence.     That    railroad    absolutely    needs 
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over  $100,000,000.  cash  in  the  next  five  years 
to  enable  it  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  South, 
and  to  properly  assist  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  South.  At  this  present 
moment  the  states  most  intimately  concerned 
have  blazoned  upon  their  statute  books  the 
fact  that  capital  invested  in  the  South  is  capital 
endangered,  is  capital  that  must  be  prepared 
to  fight  for  its  life  against  the  open  hostility 
of  the  people  of  the  South ! 

Let  us  compare  this  attitude  with  the  atti- 
tude of  Canada,  for  instance.  In  England, 
the  Southern  Railway  seeks  to  persuade  the 
English  investor — whose  purse  is  long— that 
the  South  is  worthy  of  his  consideration  as  an 
investment  field.  The  bankers  point  out  the 
rich  resources  of  that  region,  but  half-developed. 
They  talk  of  cotton,  and  of  iron,  and  coal, 
and  lumber.  They  dare  not  talk  of  the  fate 
of  those  who  threw  their  millions  into  the 
South  in  other  days.  England  knows  full 
well  that  at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  unbounded  prosperity,  the  dividends 
on  Southern  Railway  preferred  stock  are 
trembling  on  the  verge. 

Against  these  bankers  in  the  English  market 
compete  the  backers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk, 
a  hundred  other  smaller  companies,  railroad 
and  otherwise,  designed  to  open  the  provinces 
of  Canada.  They,  too,  talk  of  resources,  of 
wheat  and  ores  and  lumber.  When  they 
exhaust  that  line  of  argument,  they  clinch  it 
by  a  statement,  uncontroverted,  that  the  people 
want  the  railroads;  that  the  people  cooperate 
with  the  railroads;  that  the  railroad  commis- 
sion of  Canada  is  composed  of  men  whose 
private  incomes  are  immense,  and  that  that 
commission  has  never  been  suspected  of  undue 
preference  for  the  railroad  against  the  people. 
It  merely  stands  as  the  personification  of  justice, 
of  cooperation  between  the  people  and  the 
railroads. 

The  result  is  that  the  railroads  of  the  South 
are  coming  to  be  beggars  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  railroads  of  Canada  have  but  to 
ask,  and  the  purses  of  the  nations  are  emptied 
for  their  needs.  The  burden  of  it  falls  upon 
the  railroads  and  their  investors  to-day,  but 
it  will  fall  upon  the  people  of  the  South  before 
many  years  have  passed. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  a  few  brave 
men  are  building  up  great  systems  in  the 
South.  The  leaders  in  the  railroad  develop- 
ment of  that  region  at  this  time  are  Messrs. 


J.  P.  Morgan,  Henry  Walters,  B.  F.  Yoakum, 
and,  perhaps,  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  The  right 
hand  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  South  is  Mr.  W. 
W.  Finley,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
Mr.  Walters  is  himself  in  command  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  also  controls  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville.  Mr.  Yoakum  is  also 
on  the  firing  line,  as  chairman  of  the  Rock 
Island,  which  controls  the  St.  Louis  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Ryan,  in  cooperation  with 
Messrs.  Blair  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  seemingly 
waiting  his  time  to  begin  the  revival  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line. 

These  great  systems  are  doing  little  building 
except  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Southern  has  let  contracts  calling  for  the  double 
tracking  of  the  line  between  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  within  five  years.  It  has 
a  line  projected  to  extend  eighty  miles  in  North 
Carolina,  another  of  twenty-five  miles  in 
Kentucky,  another  of  about  forty  miles  in  the 
same  state,  and  a  small  line  in  South  Carolina. 
All  these  can  be,  and  probably  will  be,  post- 
poned if  the  company  cannot  raise  new  money 
during  the  current  year  without  destroying  its 
credit. 

Mr.  Walters's  railroad  system  is  wealthy. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
has  but  one  important  extension,  a  new  line 
to  run  from  Newberry,  Fla.,  northwest  about 
seventy-five  miles  to  Perry.  About  twenty 
miles  of  this  have  been  built.  A  forty-mile 
extension  in  North  Carolina  has  been  proposed, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  building  it. 

"We  want  to  know  more  about  North  Caro- 
lina legislation,"  said  an  official  to  me,  in 
discussing  it. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  is  revising  its 
grades  on  important  divisions,  this  work  cover- 
ing perhaps  a  little  more  than  100  miles  of 
the  system.  It  has  only  a  few  miles  of  branch 
road  planned  for  building,  and  most  of  it  is 
merely  spur  track  to  reach  various  industrial 
plants. 

Mr.  Yoakum  is  the  most  indefatigable 
railroad  builder  in  the  South,  but  he  confines 
the  most  important  of  his  activities  to  the 
western  section,  rather  than  the  eastern.  His 
roads  have  no  important  projects  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  half  a  dozen  important 
roads  to  be  built  by  these  systems  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  the  credit  of  the  com- 
panies can  stand  the  strain  of  financing  new 
enterprises  on  a  large  scale. 

The     Seaboard     Air      Line,      under      the 
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management  of  the  interests  represented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  Mr.  James  Blair,  has 
recently  announced  an  intention  to  spend  in 
the  next  few  years  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
improvements,  but  there  are  few  important 
extensions  now  under  way.  In  Florida,  the 
aggression  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has 
forced  this  road  into  one  important  line,  and 
there  is  another  small  spur  under  contempla- 
tion. The  money  that  is  behind  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  is  what  is  called  in  Wall  Street "  canny 
money,"  which  means  that  the  system  will 
proceed  very  slowly  in  its  development,  with- 
out taking  any  unnecessary  risks. 

Mr.  Harriman's  Illinois  Central  is  carrying 
on  one  important  extension  begun  under  the 
Fish  administration.  It  is  a  new  line  from 
Corinth,  Miss.,  to  Haleyville,  Ala.,  where  it 
connects  with  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
which  lets  the  Illinois  Central  into  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  The  new  line  is  about  eighty  miles 
in  length.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  adds  another  railroad  to  the  big  group  that 
centres  about  Birmingham,  which  has  had  a 
wonderful  growth  in  railroad  life  as  its  iron  and 
coal  industries  have  advanced.  The  railroad 
kings  are  trying  to  read  the  future  of  Birming- 
ham, and  each  of  them  concludes  that  he  must 
have  a  line  into  that  city,  no  matter  what  it 
costs. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  big  systems  is 
not  of  striking  importance.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  consists  mainly  of  building  only  what 
the  roads  are  practically  forced  to  build.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  the  big  roads  that  is  now  trying  to  expand. 
The  effort  is  rather  to  build  up  the  present  lines 
to  a  condition  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  handle  the  traffic  which  now  swamps 
them.  The  biggest  work  going  on  in  the  South 
is  the  revision  of  grades,  the  double-tracking 
of  crowded  divisions,  the  buying  of  new  ter- 
minals, the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  the 
building  of  new  bridges  in  place  of  old.  If 
some  good  genius  were  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  five  big  systems  of  the  South  $100,000,000 
each,  they  could  spend  it  profitably  on  these 
works  without  building  a  single  mile  of  new 
railroad.  The  roads  of  the  South  are  more 
urgently  in  need  of  such  improvement  than 
are  the  roads  of  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States. 

An  interesting  piece  of  railroad  work  being 
carried  on  by  one  of  the  smaller  lines  is  the 
extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 


from  Homestead,  Fla.,  southwest,  125  miles 
down  the  Florida  Keys  to  Key  West.  At  the 
last  report  the  work  had  been  carried  thirty- 
seven  miles,  to  the  southern  end  of  Key  Largo. 
The  route  is  designed  to  shorten  the  run  to 
Cuba,  and  in  the  mails  it  will  save  a  great 
many  hours.  Of  course,  the  right  of  way  is 
interesting,  consisting  of  a  series  of  short  lines 
on  land  connected  by  long  bridges  across  the 
inlets. 

The  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  Atlantic 
has  been  pushing  work  on  its  new  line  from 
La  Grange,  Ga.,  to  Birmingham,  165  miles. 
The  project  also  calls  for  a  77-mile  extension 
from  Chalybeate  northward  to  Atlanta.  It 
is  the  formation  of  a  new  trunk  line  from  the 
two  important  inland  cities  to  tidewater  at 
Brunswick,  Ga.  The  enterprise  is  backed, 
largely,  by  Boston  capital,  and  the  financing 
has  been  done,  of  late,  in  short-term  notes. 
This  proposition  amounts  to  a  new  railroad 
to  rival  the  Central  of  Georgia  in  carrying  to 
the  sea  the  products  of  the  big  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  uplands,  and  to  draw  down  also  the 
tonnage  from  the  West  coming  in  over  the 
Southern,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Illinois  Central.  Relations  between  this 
road  and  the  Yoakum  lines  are  friendly. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  railroad  project 
in  the  South,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  the 
line  that  has  recently  been  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  Virginia  Railway.  It  pierces 
a  rugged,  mountainous  country.  It  crosses 
the  Pocahontas  coal-fields,  which  produce  the 
finest  grades  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  markets 
of  the  East.  It  was  not  expected,  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  new  road  would  be  anything  but 
a  logging  railroad  in  the  interest  of  the  lumber- 
men in  that  region.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
other  interests  came  in.  They  decided  to  push 
the  road  through  the  mountains  and  run 
alongside  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  tide- 
water, making  a  new  coal  railroad  from  the 
Pocahontas  fields  to  Norfolk,  Va.  The  whole 
project  finally  became  known  as  a  project 
backed  largely  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  western  section  of  the  new  road  is  a 
heavy  bit  of  work.  It  twists  its  way  through 
the  serrated  ranges,  following  a  stream  here, 
plunging  through  a  long  tunnel  there,  climbing 
across  a  giddy  trestle  over  a  roaring  river  to 
avoid  a  mile  or  so  of  twisting  climb.  When 
they  began  to  build  it,  in  1894,  they  followed 
the  river  course,  seeking  only  such  grades  as  a 
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lumber  road  should  have.  Even  so,  the  grade 
on  this  part  of  the  line  ran  up  as  high  as  seventy 
feet  to  the  mile — not  at  all  an  economical 
grade.  The  line  has  been  built  on  to  Mullins, 
58  miles  from  Deep  water,  the  latter  construc- 
tion being  somewhat  better  than  the  old  line. 
Surveys  are  through  the  mountains.  Prince- 
ton, 350  miles  from  Norfolk,  is  to  be  a  sort  of 
centre  for  the  system.  The  coal  brought  down 
by  the  line  that  runs  north  and  west  from  here 
will  be  made  up  at  that  point  into  through 
trains  for  the  run  to  Norfolk.  Princeton  is  to 
be  one  of  the  important  railroad  towns  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  work  is  tremendous.  In  a  ten-mile 
section  of  the  road  near  East  River,  there  are 
five  tunnels,  many  deep  rock  cuttings,  and  one 
bridge  2,100  feet  in  length.  The  building  of 
the  line  requires  the  moving  of  millions  of  cubic 
yards  of  rock  and  earth.  The  forces  have 
gone  ahead,  apparently,  without  regard  to  cost. 
The  road  is  to  be  laid  with  American  Standard 
85-pound  rails,  and  ballasted  with  crushed 
rock  in  pieces  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  nor  more  than  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter.  Everything  about  the  road  is 
solid,  heavy,  and  high-class. 

What  does  it  mean  to  West  Virginia  and  to 
Virginia  ?  Will  it  threaten  the  life  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  or  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ? 
Will  it  bring  competition  to  the  shippers  of  coal 
from  the  Pocahontas  fields  ?  These  are  the  big- 
gest railroad  questions  of  the  day  in  the  South. 

To  answer  them  one  must  look  carefully  at 
the  business  of  railroading  in  those  states.  A 
coal  road,  say  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  gets 
its  coal  from  mines  that  are  located  exactly  on 
the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  No  rail- 
road that  runs  a  line  five  miles  away  from  that 
mine  can  get  any  of  its  coal  to  carry.  There 
are  four  or  five  points  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
where  its  coal  traffic  can  be  reached  by  the  new 
line,  but  not  more  than  that.  It  hardly  reaches 
the  mines  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  all. 
For  miscellaneous  freight  from  the  seaboard 
into  the  mountain  country  it  will,  of  course, 
compete  directly  with  both  these  railroads  and 
also  with  the  Baltimore   &  Ohio. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  new  line 
runs  through  an  untouched  section  of  West 
Virginia.  It  will  have  to  create  its  own  coal 
mines,  not  directly  nor  indirectly  owned,  for 
that  is  against  the  new  rate  law,  but  served 
entirely  by  the  new  road.  Men  who  have 
owned  coal  lands  that  could  not  be  developed 


because  there  was  no  railroad,  will  open  them 
to  feed  the  new  road.  Men  who  are  directors 
of  the  new  road  are  said  to  own  great  areas  of 
coal  lands,  bought  for  little  because  they  were 
not  reached  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  or  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  These  lands  will  be 
opened.  This  very  opening  of  the  untouched 
areas  will  people  those  areas  with  a  new  popula- 
tion. Coal  cannot  be  mined  without  men  to 
do  the  work.  Naturally  the  creation  of  a  huge 
industry,  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  road  that 
costs  as  much  as  this  road,  will  of  itself  create 
new  traffic  to  be  carried  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
mountains. 

Beginning  in  1904,  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
has  spent  or  will  spend  about  $20,000,000  to 
bring  the  line  to  a  new  standard.  Detours 
are  built  around  cities,  bridges  across  chasms 
take  the  place  of  long  circuitous  climbs,  tun- 
nels piercing  the  hills  replace  zigzag  lines 
along  the  cliffs,  great  valleys  are  filled  up  with 
earth  and  rocks  to  save  a  few  feet  of  climb. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  tremenduous 
work  is  to  make  the  Norfolk  &  Western  a 
fit  passenger  railroad  to  serve  the  sections 
which  it  has  peopled.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  a  freight  railroad  and  no  fast  passenger 
service  was  attempted.  As  the  country  has 
grown,  the  demand  for  a  passenger  service  has 
grown  with  it. 

There  are  several  more  or  less  certain  con- 
solidations now  under  way  in  the  South.  The 
Norfolk  &  Southern,  under  new  control,  is 
in  union  with  the  Raleigh  &  Pamlico  South, 
the  Virginia  &  Carolina  Coast,  and  the  Atlantic 
&  North  Carolina,  and  has  over  150  miles 
of  road  in  contemplation.  Mr.  John  Skelton 
Williams,  formerly  the  president  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  has  a  plan  to  consolidate  half 
a  dozen  small  roads  and  build  a  few  links  be- 
tween them  to  create  a  new  line  running  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  from  the  manufactur- 
ing region  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  project  is  destined  to  strike 
at  the  main  line  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Southern  Railway. 

The  railroad  development  going  on  in  the 
Southwest  cannot  be  handled  in  this  article. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  and  its  scope  is  wider 
than  the  building  under  way  in  the  eastern 
section.  The  old  South,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
ripe  for  an  era  of  progress.  If  the  people  of 
the  South  cooperate  with  the  railroad  pioneers, 
no  man  mav  foretell  the  railroad  future  of  this 
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NOTHING  shows  more  clearly  the  work- 
ing of  new  economic  forces  in  the 
South  than  the  practically  universal 
cry  for  immigrants;  for,  until  recently,  the 
Southern  people  did  not  care  for  newcomers 
and  made  no  systematic  or  earnest  effort  to 
secure  them.  But  now,  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  domestic  servants,  mill  operatives,  farm 
hands,  skilled  laborers,  or  small  farmers — or 
all — are  in  demand.  The  new  era  of  industry 
has  revealed  a  scarcity  of  workers  in  every 
department  of  work.  It  is  estimated  that 
20  per  cent,  of  the  spindles  in  the  Southern 
mills  are  idle  for  the  lack  of  operatives.  There 
are  regions  where  the  ripe  cotton  was  not  picked 
from  the  fields  last  fall  for  the  sheer  lack  of  men, 
women,  or  children  to  gather  it;  and  the  area 
of  tilled  land  would  be  increased  if  there  were 
men  to  work  it.  A  gentleman  in  Savannah  who 
was  coming  to  New  York,  a  month  ago,  was 
accosted  at  the  station  by  a  railroad  contractor 
in  these  words:  "John,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
see  if  you  can't  get  me  three  hundred  men — 
Dagos  or  anybody — to  shovel  dirt.  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do!" 

You  ask,  "Where  are  all  the  Negroes?"  and 
you  find  an  apparent  mystery.  There  are 
more  Negroes  in  the  South  to-day  than  there 
ever  were  before.  Yet  one  man  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  surely  gone  away  from  his  com- 
munity. Another — many  others — will  tell  you 
that  more  of  them  are  idle  than  formerly, 
that  the  number  has  increased  of  those  who  will 
work  only  two  or  three  or  four  days  a  week. 
"They  get  just  enough  to  live  on.  Then  they 
loaf."  But  you  do  not  see  as  many  standing  or 
loafing  at  railroad  stations  or  on  the  streets  of 
the  towns  as  you  might  have  seen  ten  years  ago. 

The  fundamental  truth  is,  the  demand  for 
labor  of  all  sorts  has  increased  till  it  has  far 
outgrown  the  number  of  workers  of  both  races. 
A  new  pace  in  work  has  been  set,  and  the  man, 
white  or  black,  whose  idleness  caused  no  com- 
ment ten  years  ago  is  now  a  burden  and  a 
reproach. 

A  definite  campaign  to  promote  immigration 


has  been  earnestly  begun  in  most  of  the  states. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Watson,  the  Commissioner  for  South 
Carolina,  last  fall  induced  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  to  bring  more 
than  400  immigrants  to  Charleston.  Five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  were  booked,  but  on 
the  morning  when  many  of  the  Belgian  families 
were  to  start,  the  local  papers  printed  in  glar- 
ing headlines  the  news  of  the  Atlanta  riot  and 
a  hundred  of  them  refused  to  go.  The  cost 
of  their  coming  was  paid  mainly  by  a  fund  of 
$20,000  raised  by  the  manufacturers  and  given 
to  the  state  for  this  purpose.  Out  of  this  grew  a 
long  controversy,  with  which  the  public  is 
familiar,  and  which  is  not  yet  ended.  It  will 
probably  end  in  a  decision  that  a  state  may 
bring  in  assisted  immigrants  without  violating 
the  contract-labor  clause  of  the  immigration 
law.  At  any  rate,  Commissioners  of  several 
states  recently  went  abroad  to  secure  immi- 
grants for  the  South,  including  Governor  Smith 
of  Georgia  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Gadsden  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Watson  is  also  in  Europe  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  permanent  line  from 
Bremen  to  Charleston. 

The  Southern  Commissioners  meet  with 
unexpected  and  even  amazing  difficulties  in 
Europe.  They  find  that  maps  of  the  United 
States  have  been  distributed  which  have  vast 
areas  of  the  South  printed  in  yellow,  indicating 
the  "yellow-fever  belt,"  and  other  areas  in 
black  indicating  regions  where  white  men  do 
not  and  cannot  live;  and  some  Southern  Com- 
missioners have  been  asked  in  Europe  if  new- 
comers are  not  enslaved  in  the  South.  The 
task,  therefore,  of  quickly  turning  a  strong  tide 
Southward  is  not  so  easy  as  it  ought  to  be. 
There  are  purely  artificial  as  well  as  tra- 
ditional objections  to  overcome. 

The  immigrants  that  are  most  wanted  are 
native-born  farm  hands  and  mill  hands,  but 
American  farm  hands  are  scarce  everywhere, 
for  the  capable  men  soon  become  farmers. 
A  very  large  number  of  persons — families — - 
are  going  from  the  North-Central  and  the 
Northwestern  States   into  the  South;    but,   as 
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a  rule,  they  go  in  small  groups.     There  is  yet 
no  large  continuous  stream,  except  to  Texas. 

Italians  have  begun  to  go,  especially  to  and 
through  New  Orleans.  There  has  been  much 
controversy  about  the  Italian  as  a  cotton  grower. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  success,  as  the  fol- 
lowing test,  described  for  these  pages  by  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Stone,  will  show. 

"The  test  was  made  on  the  'Sunny  Side'  property,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  in  Chicot  Country,  Arkansas.  The 
number  of  Italian  squads  in  1898  was  38,  with  200  working 
hands,  cultivating  1,200  acres  of  cotton.  Of  Negro  squads 
there  were  203,  with  600  working  hands,  cultivating  2,600 
acres  of  cotton.  At  the  end  of  1905,  after  eight  years,  there 
were  on  the  property  107  Italian  squads,  with  500  working 
hands,  and  38  Negro  families,  with  175  working  hands — 
an  increase  of  69  squads  and  300  hands  for  the  Italians, 
a  decrease  of  165  squads  and  425  hands  for  the  Negroes. 
The  total  cotton  acreage  had  increased  to  3,900,  of  which 
the  Italians  were  cultivating  3,000  acres  and  the  Negroes 
900.  The  figures  in  detail  from  1899  to  1904  make  the 
following  exhibit: 

ITALIANS  NEGROES 

Average  number  of  squads    52  167 

Average   number      of      working 

hands 269  433 

Average    number    of    acres    per 

working  hand 6.2  5.1 

Average  pounds  of  lint  per  hand  2,584  1,1 74 

Average  pounds  of  lint  per  acre   .  403  233 
Average  cash  product  value  per 

hand  (cotton  and  seed)    $277.36  $128.47 

Average  cash  product  per  acre. . .  44-77  26.36 

"Thus  the  Italian  seems  to  have  produced  more  lint  per 
hand,  by  1,410  pounds,  or  120.1%,  and  to  have  exceeded 
the  Negro's  yield  per  acre  by  170  pounds,  or  72.9%.  The 
difference  in  money  value  in  favor  of  the  Italian  was 
$148.89  per  hand,  or  115.8%,  and  $18.41  per  acre,  or  69.8%. 

"Of  the  no  Italian  squads  who  started  to  work  at  the 
beginning  of  1905,  44  were  new  arrivals.  Of  the  total 
number,  65  squads,  or  59  per  cent.,  had  no  supply  accounts 
for  the  year.  Of  the  61  Negro  families  who  started  to 
work  at  the  beginning  of  1905,  only  2,  or  3.2  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  had  no  such  accounts.  To  the  66  Italian 
families  in  1904,  cash  balances  above  accounts  were  paid 
in  the  sum  of  $38,764.58,  an  average  of  $587.35  per  family. 
Of  the  no  Negro  families  in  1904,  two  drew  total  balances 
of  $480.50,  while  the  firm  had  on  its  books  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  sum  of  $6,456.20  in  Negro  balances  due. 

"There  were  107  Italian  squads  at  the  end  of  1905.  Of 
these  104  owned  123  head  of  work  stock,  and  other  live 
stock,  such  as  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  to  the  total  value  of 
$23,400.  Only  3  squads  owned  no  stock.  Of  the  38 
Negro  squads,  21  owned  work  and  live  stock  to  the  total 
value  of  $3,360,  and    17  owned   no  stock." 

The  thorough  and  earnest  way  in  which  the 
South  is  going  about  this  work  is  shown  by  the 


organization  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Betjeman,  of 
Georgia,  is  perfecting  in  that  state.  In  every 
community,  committees  are  formed  to  secure 
trustworthy  information,  which  is  written  on 
proper  blanks  and  classified.  From  these  it 
may  instantly  be  found  out  what  sort  of  men  are 
wanted  in  any  community,  what  is  the  work  to 
be  done,  what  the  wages,  what  the  arrangements 
for  living,  and  what  the  cost.  In  the  same 
way  opportunities  for  farmers  are  classified. 
The  Georgia  Bureau  of  Immigration  can  in- 
form a  man  in  Sweden  or  in  Canada  just  where 
he  can  buy  a  farm  of  so  many  acres  that  will 
produce  so  much  of  such  and  such  products, 
what  it  will  cost  him,  what  it  will  cost  per  year 
to  cultivate  it,  etc.,  etc.  This  kind  of  work 
does  not  produce  great  results  immediately; 
but  in  time  it  will  greatly  add  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state.  For  the  immigrants  thai 
come  to  the  South  and  are  satisfied  induce 
others  to  follow.  Some  of  these  who  landed 
at  Charleston  found  work  in  the  mills  at 
Greenville,  S.  C.  After  a  few  months  they 
held  a  meeting  and  sent  one  of  their  number 
back  to  Belgium  to  bring  over  as  many  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  as  he  could  induce  to 
come.  Toward  the  last  of  February,  he 
arrived  with  thirty-five.  Others  of  their  fellow- 
passengers  formed  a  colony  near  Columbia. 
Within  a  few  weeks  they  had  selected  a  place, 
bought  their  truck  farms,  and  were  engaged  in 
getting  the  ground  ready  for  planting.  They 
have  already  been  joined  by  friends  from 
Canada  and  expect  others  from  Belgium. 

The  chief  difficulties  yet  are:  first,  the  almost 
universal  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  South,  01 
(worse)  widespread  definite  errors  about  it — 
that  it  is  not  healthful,  that  it  is  not  orderly, 
that  it  is  oppressively  hot;  second,  the  lowne6S 
of  wages.  Wages  have  enormously  increased 
during  the  last  five  years;  but  in  most  regions 
they  are  yet  somewhat  below  wages  in  the  North 
and  West.  But  living  is  yet  cheaper.  The 
strong  tendency  is  to  equalize  these  conditions 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  development  oi 
cheap  transportation. 

The  most  sensible  immigration  is  of  farmers, 
whether  from  the  Northern  States  or  from 
Europe.  It  is  to  these  that  great  opportunities 
are  offered.  Trucking  near  the  cities  or  or 
railroad  lines  and  cotton-growing  are  especially 
profitable — so  profitable  that  a  practically 
unlimited  number  of  men,  who  will  learn  the 
business,  can  quickly  earn  a  competence,  and 
the  ablest  of  them  build  fortunes. 
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THE  last  fifty  years  have  seen  the  making 
of  a  dozen  new  commonwealths  be- 
yond the  Mississippi;  the  next  fifty 
years  will  see  the  re-making  of  a  dozen  old 
commonwealths  below  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  The  energies  of  these  people,  for  genera- 
tions tragically  pent-up  or  misdirected,  are 
now  turned  at  last  into  their  natural  channels 
of  development.  From  1900  to  1950  the 
South  will  be  the  Land  of  Opportunity.  As 
our  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
Winning  of  the  West,  so  our  epic  of  the  twentieth 
will  be  the  Development  of  the  South. 

In  population,  North  Carolina  was  sixteenth 
in  rank  among  the  states  in  1890,  fifteenth  in 
1900;  twenty-third  in  rank  as  an  agricultural 
state  in  1890,  it  was  twentieth  in  1900;  rank- 
ing thirty-first  in  manufacturing  in  1890,  in 
1900  it  stood  twenty-eighth.  For  net  gain 
of  rank  in  population,  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures it  was  equaled  by  no  old  state  east  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  only  the  newest 
of  the  new  states  and  territories  of  the  West — 
Oklahoma  and  Montana,  drawing  a  sudden 
stream  of  men  and  means  from  all  other  sections 
—kept  the  same  pace.  The  state  made  its 
gain  in  population  without  foreign  immigra- 
tion, and  the  gain  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures was  made  practically  without  foreign 
capital.  It  was  the  energy  of  an  awakened 
and  enfranchised  people,  coming  at  length 
into  its  rightful  heritage.  With  17  per  cent, 
gain  in  population,  the  state  made  78  per 
cent,  gain  in  agricultural  output  and  125  per 
cent,  gain  in  gross  value  of  manufactured 
products. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  people  of  the  state 
have  put  more  money  into  industrial  establish- 
ments than  they  had  accumulated  in  them  for 
the  two  hundred  years  preceding.  Every  time 
the  moon  changes,  they  now  add  as  much  to 
their  property  values  as  they  had  averaged  per 
year  prior  to  1900.     Every  two  years  they  now 


put  into  their  banks  more  money  than  all  the 
generations  gone  before  had  accumulated  in 
them  up  to  the  last  census  year.  And  they  are 
building  a  dozen  schoolhouses  for  every  factory, 
and  in  the  last  decade  they  set  up  more  printing 
presses  than  banks. 

There  has  been  no  noisy  exploitation,  no 
sudden  discovery  of  rich  material  resources, 
no  influx  of  aliens.  In  1900  there  were  but 
128  persons  who  could  not  speak  English,  and 
no  other  state  has  made  smaller  drafts  upon 
the  population  of  other  American  states. 

The  state  began  its  rebuilding  in  1890  by 
turning  to  the  development  of  its  people.  The 
agitation  for  longer  and  better  schools  took 
definite  shape  in  a  widespread  demand  for 
increasing  the  general  tax  rate  for  educational 
purposes.  The  legislature  elected  in  1890 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  for  Young  Women  at 
Greensboro.  The  same  year  the  new  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Raleigh 
was  beginning  work  with  its  first  class. 

These  were  but  a  few  evidences  of  that  broad- 
ening of  democracy  in  which,  I  think,  we  have 
the  dominant  note  of  upland  Southern  life 
these  last  fifteen  years.  It  has  shown  itself 
not  only  in  the  determination  to  give  a  chance 
to  every  boy  and  girl  of  every  creed  and  color, 
but  it  has  also  shown  itself  in  political  life. 
Here  no  ruling  aristocracy  has  prevented  the 
rise  of  the  former  non-slaveholding  classes  to 
leadership.  It  was  a  "farmers'  legislature" 
in  1 89 1  that  began  the  educational  revival 
in  North  Carolina.  So  it  was  largely  a  revolt 
against  what  the  rural  classes  regarded  as 
machine  rule  that  drove  the  Democratic  Party 
out  of  power  in  1894;  it  came  forward  in  1898 
with  new  leaders  and  a  more  modern  spirit. 

The  most  significant  industrial  fact  brought 
out  by  the  census  of  1890  is  that  the  Piedmont 
or  Upland  South — all  that  region  from  the 
mountain  ranges  to  the  long  line  of  sand  hills 
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extending  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Montgomery, 
Ala. — is  henceforth  to  be  mainly  a  manufactur- 
ing instead  of  mainly  an  agricultural  section. 
As  for  North  Carolina  specifically,  we  have 
already  seen  that  from  1890  to  1900  it  more 
than  doubled  its  output  of  manufactures,  and 
since  1900  its  growth  in  manufacturing  has 
been  four  times  as  rapid  as  in  the  preceding 
decade.  And  all  this  is  simply  the  revival 
of  a  former  industry  and  not  a  new  develop- 
ment. North  Carolina  was  the  third  state  to 
engage  in  cotton  manufacturing.  In  1810  its 
manufactures  and  those  of  the  adjoining  states 
exceeded  those  of  all  six  New  England  States 
and  of  New  York  combined. 

In  the  Appalachians,  from  Pittsburg  to 
Birmingham,  the  South  has  convenient  supplies 
of  coal  and  iron  and  also  great  reserves  of 
forest  wealth.  No  other  state  in  the  Union, 
says  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
"offers  such  a  variety  of  woods,  both  hard  and 
soft,"  as  North  Carolina.  It  is  said  of  the  great 
White  Oak  Mills  just  completed  in  Greens- 
boro, the  largest  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  blue  denims  in  America,  that  the  difference 
in  labor  cost  resulting  from  the  mere  saving  of 
fuel  to  the  operatives  here  as  compared  with 
New  England  would  afford  such  a  margin  of 
profit  as  to  make  Northern  competition  un- 
profitable. And  perhaps  the  greatest  natural 
resource  of  this  Upland  South  is  yet  to  be 
named — the  people  themselves.  They  are  of 
the  same  stock  as  those  who  have  won  world- 
acknowledged  industrial  supremacy  for  Old 
England  and  New  England,  and  here  in  the 
South  their  hands  have  not  lost  their  cunning. 

In  its  primary  stages,  manufacturing  has 
naturally  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  lumber — these  it  had  at  hand 
and  to  these  it  first  gave  attention.  In  1880, 
of  every  100  bales  of  North  Carolina  cotton 
the  state  exported  93  and  spun  7;  it  now  ex- 
ports 7  and  spins  93 — and  but  for  the  unusual 
increase  in  the  state's  production  of  cotton,  its 
factories  would  already  be  calling  on  other 
Southern  States  for  raw  material.  Of  manu- 
factured tobacco,  the  output  in  ten  years  has 
not  merely  doubled  but  trebled,  and  the  output 
of  furniture  has  increased  1,000  per  cent. 

No  longer  content  with  merely  supplying 
the  wants  of  our  own  people,  North  Carolina's 
cotton  trade  with  China  is  now  so  extensive 
that  America's  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Orient  are  of  interest  to  the  entire  state; 
North  Carolina  tobaccos  are  advertised  on  the 


Ganges  and  the  Nile;  High  Point  invites  the 
Cuban  minister  to  its  annual  banquet  because 
of  its  fast-growing  trade  with  his  island;  in 
Thomasville  I  saw  a  factory  which  ships 
chairs  to  South  Africa;  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  rejected  offers  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  bought  its  furniture  from 
Mebane.  In  Durham  I  talked  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  stay  of  several  years  in 
Japan,  representing  a  Durham  industry;  an- 
other friend  for  whom  I  asked  is  now  building 
up  a  foreign  trade  in  cigarettes  "on  the  road 
to  Mandalay." 

FACTORIES   WITH    HOME    CAPITAL 

In  nearly  every  instance,  too,  these  industries 
have  been  developed  by  home  talent  and  home 
capital,  mainly  by  men  of  small  means,  acquir- 
ing further  capital  and  skill  with  the  growth  of 
business.  Thomasville  and  High  Point  may  be 
taken  as  illustrations.  Some  years  ago,  a  man 
who  had  failed  at  another  business  started  a 
$3,500  chair  factory  in  Thomasville.  Three 
years  later  one  $500  stockholder  refused  $5,000 
for  his  shares.  Other  factories  sprang  up,  and 
now  the  sun  never  sets  but  that  Thomasville 
has  shipped  a  chair  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  town.  High  Point  was  only 
a  straggling  country  village  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  three  young  men  invested  $9,000  in 
furniture  manufacturing.  To-day  it  ranks 
next  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  output  of 
furniture;  it  can  furnish  a  house  from  cellar 
to  garret' except  the  piano  (it  will  make  pianos 
before  the  end  of  the  year),  and  has  just  added 
street-car  and  automobile  making  to  its  list  of 
new  industries.  In  High  Point,  too,  the 
laborers  are  capitalists  and  the  capitalists  are 
laborers;  one-sixth  of  the  laborers  own  stock 
in  the  factories,  and  the  city  claims  a  larger 
proportion  of  home  owners  than  any  other 
place  of  equal  population  in  the  country.  In 
Gaston  County,  which  grows  less  than  15,000 
bales  of  cotton  and  spins  100,000,  a  consider- 
able number  of  mills  have  been  built  up  by 
men  who  began  as  day  laborers;  and  his 
friends  tell  with  pride  that  Mr.  George  A. 
Gray — whose  name  has  been  given  to  a  million - 
dollar  mill  and  who  is  president  of  three  others 
— began  work  as  a  boy  of  eight  sweeping  factory 
floors.  In  one  small  Piedmont  town  are 
twenty-five  men  whose  individual  wealth  must 
be  told  with  five  figures,  who  formerly  worked 
at  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day.    In  Mebane  one 
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THE    USE    OF   WATER   POWER    IN   THE    UPLAND    SOUTH    TWENTY    YEARS    AGO 


finds  the  White  Brothers,  who  started  with  a 
sawmill  twenty  years  ago",'  then  advanced 
through  interior  decoration  and  the  cruder 
sorts  of  wood  working,  until  they  now  have 
a  furniture  trade  that  reaches  beyond  the 
continent.  When  this  company  began  furni- 
ture making  ten  years  ago,  it  imported  Western 
laborers    because   of   their   admitted    superior 


skill;  now  with  only  300  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  number  of  workmen,  but  with  home- 
trained  natives  instead  of  Westerners,  it  has 
increased  its  total  output  900  per  cent. 

HOW  TOWNS  AND  FORTUNES  HAVE  BEEN    BUILT 

In  the  annals  of  American  commerce  there 
is  no  more  romantic  story  than  that  which  tells 


THE   USE   OF  WATER  POWER   IN   THE   SOUTH   TO-DAY 
A  dam  on  the  Yadkin  River  which  will   furnish  54,000  horse-power  and   run   cotton  mills   in  a  large  area  by  long 

distance   transmission 
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of  the  rise  of  James  B.  Duke  from  selling  agent 
of  a  one-story  tobacco  factory  in  Durham,  to 
the  management  of  a  business  whose  trade  now 
encircles  the  globe.  Spray,  in  Rockingham 
County,  is  only  one  of  several  North  Carolina 
towns  which  have  developed  almost  as  if  by 
magic — an  unnamed  hamlet  ten  years  ago, 
now  a  small  city  of  8,000  people,  with  ten  cot- 
ton mills  and  a  pay-roll  of  $2,000  a  day.  "I 
expect  to  build  one  cotton  mill  every  year  until 
I  am  fifty,"  says  its  founder,  Mr.  B.  Frank 
Mebane;  and  for  ten  years  (he  is  only  a  little 


Oklahoma  to  Oregon.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
the  state  has  real  cities — no  longer  aggregations 
of  houses  and  men  more  or  less  accidentally 
brought  together,  but  communities  of  people 
welded  together  by  a  spirit  of  unity,  loyalty, 
and  cooperation  into  a  definite  and  effective 
working  force. 

One  would  like  to  give  a  chapter,  too,  to  the 
development  of  North  Carolina's  water  powers 
— 3,500,000  horse-power  being  available  along 
the  hundred  streams  which  rush  from  its 
mountain  peaks,  the  highest  east  of  the  Rockies. 


A   30,000   HORSE-POWER   PLANT  ON 

The  cotton  mill  above  the  power  house  is  run  by  this  water-generated  electricity  and  power  is  s 

river  which  will  ge 


past  forty )  he  has  kept  the  pace  he  will  doubtless 
maintain.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  speak 
of  Winston-Salem  as  being  "on  a  boom,"  yet 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year  it  increased 
its  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  more 
than  one-third — from  $9,216,000  to  $12,750,000 
doing  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
without  exciting  outside  comment.  Almost 
everywhere,  in  both  town  and  country,  I  find 
the  same  exuberant  energy,  the  same  intense 
local  pride,  which  a  few  years  ago  struck  me  as 
being  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  Westerner,  from 


or  from  the  hills  of  its  Piedmont  counties. 
The  Southern  Power  Company  on  the  Catawba, 
the  Whitney  Reduction  Company  on  the 
Yadkin,  and  the  Rockingham  Power  Company 
on  the  Great  Pee  Dee  are  now  developing 
hydro-electric  power  sufficient  to  run  one-fifth 
of  all  the  spindles  in  England.  And  as  yet 
they  have  but  tapped  this  enormous  resource. 
Already,  as  a  result  of  the  transmission  of 
power  by  electricity,  the  tendency  is  toward 
building  larger  cotton  mills  instead  of  the  many 
small  mills  which  formerlv  utilized    the  water 
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oowers  direct.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  a 
;otton  mill  depending  on  steam  for  power  finds 
ts  fuel  bill  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  its  total 
expenses,  and  I  know  one  factory  which  ex- 
pects to  save  $12,500  a  year  by  substituting 
electric  power  for  coal  next  July. 

But  manufacturing  progress  has  not  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  In  the  last 
census  decade,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee  were  among  the  eleven  states  which 
made  a  net  gain  of  three  points  or  more  in  rank 
in  gross  value  of  agricultural  products.     If  the 


tually,  eastern  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
is  likely  to  become  one  vast  garden  for  supply- 
ing Northern  markets  and  its  own  increasing 
factory  population  with  early  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  berries.  It  has  not  been  many  years 
since  it  began  to  ship  strawberries.  Yet  in 
two  days  last  year  386  refrigerator  carloads 
passed  through  Rocky  Mount — 2, 000,000  quarts, 
or  enough  to  furnish  one  cupful  to  every  per- 
son in  every  city  and  county  in  New  York. 
In  Wilmington,  the  other  day,  I  saw  forty 
acres    under    cloth — Air.    D.    N.    Chad  wick's 


OTAHOOCHEE   RIVER   NEAR   COLUMBUS,    GA. 

mbus  at  $16  a  horse-power  a  year.      There  are  power  plants  completed  and  planned  on  this  one 

000  horse-power 


advance  of  North  Carolina  manufacturing  is 
more  notable  than  the  advance  of  agriculture 
it  is  only  because  it  is  more  novel,  not  because 
it  is  more  substantial.  From  1890  to  1900,  the 
increase  in  agri-cultural  production  was  five 
times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  population, 
and  since  1900  this  rate  of  progress  has  been 
further  accelerated. 

For  one  thing,  the  Upland  South  is  now 
finding  out  just  what  nature  intended  to  make 
of  each  section  and  is  working  in  harmony 
with  her  instead  of  at  cross-purposes.     Even- 


immense  lettuce  crop,  his  returns  from  this  one 
vegetable  having  netted  him  $40,000.  One 
man  who  came  to  eastern  North  Carolina 
penniless  has  since  cleared  as  much  as  $25,000 
in  one  year  from  truck  crops.  Even  the  poor- 
est sand-hill  land,  once  regarded  as  fit  for  noth- 
ing except  "to  hold  creation  together,"  has 
trebled  in  value  as  its  adaptability  for  growing 
fruits  and  vegetables  (notably  peaches,  grapes, 
and  dewberries)  and  its  susceptibility  to  im- 
provement have  been  demonstrated.  "We 
have  the  climate,  and  we  can  make  the  soil," 
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Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr 


A  LONG-LEAF  PINE   FOREST 

The  turpentine  men  and  the  lumber  men  are  fast  destroying  these  great  trees;  and  tracts  of  "round   timber" 

now  bring  almost  fabulous  prices 


was  a   saying  of  Westbrook,    the   strawberry  same  area   in   1906 — tomatoes,   cabbage,   and 

pioneer.     On  trucking  lands  the  grower  is  not  spinach — he  was  to  blame  for  letting  his  land 

content  with  even  two  crops  a  year  from  the  lie  idle  through  six  whole  weeks  of  the  best 

same  land ;  one  man  was  complaining,  the  other  growing  season   when  it  might  have  made  a 

day,  that  while  he  made  three  crops  on  the  good   crop   of   millet!     Many  of  the  farmers 
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low  ship  six  to  nine  money  crops  a  year  from 
farms  on  which  cotton  was  formerly  the  only 
ource  of  revenue. 

In  the  cultivation  of  staple  crops  the  im- 
provement has  been  no  less  marked.  For- 
merly a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  was  regarded 
is  the  high- water  mark  of  good  farming  (the 
average  for  the  South  is  only  about  one-third 
bale  per  acre);  but  in  Sampson  County,  last 
summer,  I  found  more  than  one  farmer  with 


is  replacing  the  old-time  cradle;  and  it 
no  longer  takes  four  men  and  two  horses  to 
plant  one  row  of  corn  in  this  fashion: 


1  man,  1  horse — to  open  row; 

1  man — to  distribute  fertilizer; 

1  man — to  drop  corn; 

1  man,  1  horse — to  cover  corn  and  fertilizer. 


Instead,   the  present  practice  saves  the  labor 


THE  COUNTRY   SAW-MILL 

When  the  "stand"  at  one  place  is  cut,  the  mill  is  moved  to  another  section 


whom  two  bales  per  acre,  and  not  one,  was  the 
ciiterion  of  good  farming.  Formerly  the  farmer 
did  not  believe  he  could  grow  either  cotton  or 
corn  without  hand  chopping,  but  some  of  the 
first  cotton  in  Wake  County  last  year  was 
never  hoed  by  hand — it  was  cultivated  only 
with  weeders  and  harrows — and  some  cf  the 
best  corn  on  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  farm  received  no  hand  chopping.  In 
wheat  farming  the  modern  reaper  and  binder 


of    three     men,    by    the     following    improved 
process,  using  modern  farm  machinery: 

1  man  2  horses — to  open  row,  distribute 
fertilizer,  drop  corn,  and  cover — all 
at  one  operation,  two  rows  at  the    time. 

Farmers  who  thought  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  emigration  of  farm  labor  to  the  mills  would 
ruin  them,  now  see  that  it  was  a  blessing 
in  disguise  in  that  it  has  forced  the  adoption 
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DR.   C.    H.   HERTY,   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY    OF    N.   C. 

His  cup  ami  gutter  system  of  gathering  turpentine  increases  the 

profits  of  the  business  $13,000,000  per  year 


of  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery.  One  of 
the  photographs  with  this  article  is  that  of  fifty 
farm  wagons  loaded  with  modern  machinery 
going  out  from  Burlington— and  this  is  but  one 
illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  improved 
farming  implements  are  coming  into  use. 

Fifty  years  ago,  moreover,  the  farmers  of 
the  Upland  South  wasted  the  lands— tilled  a 
field  recklessly  for  a  few  years,  then  cleared 
a  "new  ground"  and  abandoned  the  old  to 
broom-sage  and  gullies;  but  now  this  land- 
debauchery  has  ended.  Crop  rotation  and 
the  legumes  preserve  the  earth's  fertility. 
Every  season  a  crop  of  land-enriching  cow- 
peas  may  be  sandwiched  in  between  the 
staple  crops  or  cultivated  in  connection  with 
them.  Farmers  no  longer  scratch  over  500 
acres  to  make  what  intensive  culture  would 
produce  on  100.  "Don't  go  West  to  find  a 
new  plantation,"  says  a  new  eastern-Carolina 
proverb;  "plow  deeper  and  you  will  find 
a  new  one  just  below  the  old  one  you  have 
been  scratching  on." 

Two  stories  from  real  life  will  illustrate 
as  well  as  anything  else  the  whole  story  of 
the  state's  farming  progress. 


A   PLANING   MILL   IN    GEORGIA 
It  takes  the  rough  boards  from  the  saw-mill  and  makes  finished  products  of  them 
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"You  sec  /  could  not  afford  to  be  Governor!" 
The  man  who  said  this  is  not  a  Congressman 
nor  a  capitalist  nor  a  manufacturer,  but  an 
humble,  slave-born  Negro  farmer — Calvin 
Brock,  of  Wayne  County.  He  was  talking 
to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  whose 
salary  is  only  $4,000  annually  and  whose  clear 
profit  is  minus — while  Calvin  Brock  had  made 
the  year  before  a  clear  profit  of  $2,723.01  on 
fifteen  acres  of  strawberries  alone,  besides 
cultivating  fifty  acres  of  land  in  other  crops. 
The  black  Cincinnatus  certainly  could  not 
afford  to  leave  his  plow  for  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Executive — although  he  has  never  seen 


he  astonished  the  soil  itself  by  the  energy  of 
his  reforms.  Hitching  a  1,100-pound  mule  to 
an  ordinary  plow,  he  found  that  it  would  not 
penetrate  the  brickyard  that  lay  beneath 
the  few  inches  of  cultivated  upper  crust. 
Then  he  hitched  up  two  horses  and  they  broke 
off  his  plow,  whereupon  he  "cussed"  and  sent 
to  Chattanooga  for  a  four-horse  disk  plow. 
By  this  time  the  "moss-backed"  farmers  who 
had  never  averaged  more  than  a  quarter-bale 
per  acre  had  sworn  that  he  would  ruin  his 
land  forever  with  his  new-fangled  "  book- 
farming"  ideas;  but  to  no  effect.  "I  surely 
can't  make  money  by  your  plans,"  he  retorted, 


BARRELS  OF    ROSIN  ON    THE   WHARF    AT   SAVANNAH,    GA.,   WHICH    IS    THE    LARGEST    PORT 
FOR    SHIPPING    "NAVAL   STORES"    IN    THE   WORLD 


the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse  and  only  learned 
to  read  and  write  by  copying  and  conning  a 
scrawled  alphabet  which  a  country  carpenter 
penciled  for  him  on  a  new  pine  shingle! 

Another  experience  is  that  of  a  white  farmer 
in  an  adjoining  county  who  paid  $500  for  a  farm 
of  53  acres  in  1899 — not  quite  $10  an  acre.  Its 
former  owner  had  acted  on  the  theory  that  he 
didn't  own  anything  except  three  inches  of 
surface  soil,  and  with  such  cultivation  it  took 
four  acres  of  the  land  to  make  a  bale  of  cotton. 
But  that  policy  by  no  means  commended  itself 
to  the  new  owner.  Thoroughly  inoculated 
with  the  idea  of  crop  rotation  and  deep  plowing, 


"and  it  can't  be  any  worse  to  try  the  'book- 
farming'  ideas,  as  you  call  them.  And  as 
for  ruining  the  land,  it's  my  own,  I  reckon, 
and  I  will  plow  clean  down  half-way  to  China 
if  I  want  to."  Of  course  the  man  ought  to 
have  deepened  his  seed-bed  gradually,  instead 
of  bringing  so  much  subsoil  to  the  surface  at 
once,  but  liberal  disk  harrowing  largely  over- 
came his  errors  here,  and  the  heavy  cowpea 
crop  and  the  barnyard  manure  did  the  rest. 
The  next  year  indicated  the  land's  upward 
trend;  and  by  proper  rotation  and  cultivation 
he  brought  it  up  until,  in  1905,  part  of  it  made 
two  bales  of  cotton  per  acre;  and  this  year, 
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A    TRAINLOAD    OF   STRAWBERRIES   FROM    CHADBOURN 
The  large  income  from  this  crop  is  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the  South 


A    DOUBLE-HEADED    TRAIN    Of   TOBACCO    PRODUCTS    FROM    A    DURHAM    FACTORY 
From  a  small  beginning  forty  years  ago  this  town' has  built  up  a  tobacco  trade  that  encircles  the  globe 


A   FURNITURE    FACTORY   AT   MEBANE,    N.  C,    AND    A    SOLID   TRAIN-LOAD   OF   ITS   PRODUCTS 
THREE   GREAT   SOUTHERN   INDUSTRIES 
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MR.    WASHINGTON    DUKE   AND    HIS   FIRST   TOBACCO    FACTORY    AT  DURHAM,  N.   C. 


following  corn  last  year,  he  hopes  for  a  two- 
bale  average  on  the  entire  field.  To-day  he 
wouldn't  sell  his  $9.41  land  of  1899  for  $100 
an  acre;  and  why  should  he,  since  even  at 
that  figure  the  buyer  could  pay  for  it  with  the 
first  year's  cotton  crop  ?  His  example  is  but 
one  of  thousands  that  might  be  cited,  and  that 
have  proved  as  contagious  as  measles. 

In    five  vears  the  attendance  on  Farmers' 


Institutes  has  doubled,  the  number  of  farm 
papers  read  has  probably  increased  400  per 
cent.,  and  the  number  of  agricultural  students 
at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
has  more  than  trebled.  With  financial  in- 
dependence, too,  the  farmer  has  acquired  a 
deeper  dignity  and  pride  in  his  calling.  He 
no  longer  owes  the  merchant,  and  so  much 
a    thing   of     the    past    is    the    old,     ruinous, 


ONE  F.XD   OF  ONE  OF  THE   MODERN  DUKE  FACTORIES 
Mr.  J.  B.  Duke,  the  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  is    a  son  of  Mr.  Washington  Duke 
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mortgage-breeding  "ciedit  system"  of  buying 
supplies,  that  he  has  almost  forgotten  it.  To 
his  prosperity  is  largely  attributable  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  banks.  In 
Scotland  County,  reversing  immemorial  custom, 
farmers  now  lend  money  to  the  merchants.  If 
the  prices  in  the  fall  do  not  suit  the  cotton 
growers,  they  simply  hold  $10,000,000  worth 
for  better  prices  the  following  summer.  A 
conservative  estimate  would  probably  put  the 
increase  in  land  values  during  the  last  ten 
years  at  250  per  cent.  The  cases  of  two 
Pender  County  neighbors  have  just  come  to 
my  attention,  one  refusing  $2,500  for  land  he 


years.  On  Route  No.  1,  I  found  that  the 
number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  per  month 
had  grown  from  952  to  5,032;  on  Route  No. 
2,  from  1,372  to  3,670;  and  on  Route  No.  3, 
from  1,553  to  3,531 — a  total  increase  of  from 
3,878  to  12,233,  or  more  than  200  per  cent. 
Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
five  years  the  circulation  of  the  Methodist 
paper  published  in  the  building  in  which  I 
write  has  increased  from  4,000  to  8,000;  that 
of  the  Baptist  paper  from  5,000  to  11,000;  and 
that  of  the  farm  paper  from  5,000  to  24,000. 
For  the  first  time,  too,  the  school  is  beginning 
to  lay  hold  on  farm  life — no  longer  a  mere 


FARMERS   BRINGING    TOBACCO   INTO   WINSTON-SALEM,    N.    C 


bought  in  1S07  for  S350,  while  another  has 
sold  a  tract  for  $2,000  which  then  cost  him 
$750.  In  the  first  instance,  the  profits  were 
unusually  large,  but  the  second  case  is  typical. 

Of  the  other  factors  that  have  helped  in  the 
remaking  of  country  life  in  Carolina,  better 
schools,  better  roads,  rural  mail  delivery,  and 
the  rural  telephone  must  not  be  ignored. 
Mecklenburg's  good  roads  are  famous,  Dur- 
ham's will  become  equally  so,  and  the  $300,000 
Guilford  is  now  expending  will  leave  its  roads 
not  inferior  to  Durham's. 

As  for  the  increase  in  quantity  of  mail  matter 
handled,  I  recently  obtained  the  statistics  for 
three  Raleigh  rural  delivery  routes  which  had 
then    been    in    operation    three    and    one-half 


parasite,  but  a  living,  vital  thing  rooted  in  the 
soil.  Agriculture  and  Nature  study  now  have 
a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Under  the  old 
system,  the  farmer  boy  learned  about  the  won- 
ders of  Asia  and  Switzerland,  but  nothing 
about  the  wonders  of  plant  and  animal  life; 
he  was  taught  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  but  not  how  to  calculate  a  feeding 
ration;  foreign  exchange  had  a  place  in  the 
school  books  but  there  was  not  a  word  about 
the  elements  of  soil  fertility.  Being  taught 
a  hundred  ways  of  applying  education  in 
the  store,  but  nothing  of  agriculture,  small 
wonder  that  hundreds  of  boys  who  might 
have  been  farm  successes  became  town 
failures,    and    hundreds    of    others,    quitting 
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SPRAY,  N.  C,  A  TEN-YEAR-OLD   COTTON-MILL  TOWN 
When  the  first  factory  was  built  Spray  was  an  unnamed  hamlet;  now  it  is  becoming  one  of   the  large  factory 
region.       Its  founder  declares  that  he  expects  to  build  a  factory  a  year  until  he  is  fifty 


towns  of  the 


HIGH   POINT,   N.  C. 

Next  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  it  manufactures   more    furniture  than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.      Fifteen 

years  ago  it  was  a  country"  vi'lage 


FARMERS    BUYING   IMPROVED  MACHINERY  IN   BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 
THREE    SCENES    OF   INDUSTRY   IN   THE   UPLAND    SOUTH 
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TWO    OLD   SCHOOLHOUSES    IN   THE   UPLAND   SOUTH 


school  as  soon  as  they  decided  to  become 
farmers,  dwarfed  their  souls  because  of  a  school 
system  that  belonged  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ten  years  ago,  state-aided  rural  school 
libraries  for  North  Carolina  were  not  even 
talked  of;  while  every  day  for  live  years  now 
some  new  storehouse  of  the  world's  intellectual 
wealth  has  been  put  within  reach  of  the  coun- 
try children.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  any  other 
money  the  state  has  ever  spent  has  produced 
better  results. 

Yet  another  noteworthy  fact  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  country  life  is  .the  rural  telephone — 
farmers  in  more  than  one  county  setting  up 
their  own  poles,  stringing  their  own  wire,  and 
operating  extensive  cooperative  lines.  And 
the  trolley  is  also  beginning  to  penetrate  the 
farming  districts.  With  all  these  improvements 
and  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools  which 
we  are  now  to  consider,  it  is  not  strange  that 
here  the  drift  to  the  cities  has  been  largely 
checked,  and  that  in  many  sections  the  high 


price  of  cotton  of  late  years  has  actually  turned 
the  tide  back  toward  the  country. 

As  for  the  general  educational  campaign  in 
North  Carolina,  that  has  become  too  trite  a 
subject  for  extensive  comment.  Since  1890, 
the  average  length  of  the  school  term  has  been 
increased  50  per  cent,  for  both  races,  and  the 
sun  never  sets  but  that  some  new  and  modem 
public  schoolhouse  replaces  some  shabbier 
structure  of  other  days.  Higher  institutions 
of  learning,  too,  are  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  a  well-rounded,  symmetrical  develop- 
ment, then,  that  the  Upland  South  is  having. 
It  is  getting  rich,  but  it  is  not  of  its  increasing 
wealth  that  its  people  are  proudest.  The 
moral  tone  of  the  population  is  improving. 
More  significant  than  the  growing  number  of 
factories  is  the  increasing  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  law- 
makers as  to  the  welfare  of  the  operatives. 
North    Carolina    has    prohibited    the    sale    of 


THE   BUILDINGS    BY   WHICH   THEY    HAVE    BEEN    REPLACED    SINCE    THE    COUNTRY    BEGAN 

TO    PROSPER 
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liquor  in  all  rural  districts  and  towns  without 
police  protection.  It  has  revised  its  divorce 
laws.  Public  taste  is  better.  The  campaign 
stories  of  twenty  years  ago  would  not  now  be 
tolerated.  In  number  and.  quality  of  books, 
North  Carolina's  record  for  1906  has  not  been 
surpassed   in  the   South.     Men  of  wealth  no 


dividend-promising  investment  would  have 
done. 

Of  sectional  bitterness  or  narrowness,  little 
remains.  "We  will  filially  honor  the  shades 
of  our  ancestors,  but  we  will  not  cut  ourselves 
among  their  tombs." 

The  safety  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of 


PART    OF   A    S(i,0U0   APPLE    CROP 
The   owner  gave   up   the   business   of   selling   jewelry   to   become   a   farmer 


longer  hoard  their  money.  The  Watts  Hospital, 
just  given  to  Durham  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Watts,  will  be  the  largest  south  of  Baltimore; 
a  citizen  of  Raleigh  recently  gave  his  entire 
fortune  to  establish  a  public  library  there; 
when  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver  died  last  year, 
the  plans  for  a  Mclver  monument  loosened 
the  purse  strings  of  the  state  as  quickly  as  any 


white  and  black  alike  demanded  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  illiterate  Negroes,  but, 
as  ex-Governor  Aycock  said  in  his  inaugural 
message,  "their  right  to  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  shall  be  more 
carefully  safeguarded  than  ever  bi'fore."  In 
the  Democratic  state  convention  which  nomi- 
nated   the    present    Governor,    for    example, 
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there  was  an  almost  riotous  demonstration 
when  a  delegate  presented  a  proposition  to 
divide  the  school  fund  between  the  races  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each,  thus  leaving  the  Negro  without  the 
Southern  white  man's  aid.  The  Democratic 
caucus  also  refused  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
"Grandfather  Clause,"  giving  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  whites  who  will  not  learn  to  read 
and  write,  while  denying  it  to  illiterate  blacks. 
So  the  stronger  race  has  determined  that  the 
inferior  race  shall  have  the  fullest  help  and 


advocate  of  universal  education  and  the  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  weaker  race  from 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  privilege 
of  suffrage;  and  the  present  Governor  Glenn, 
without  neglecting  his  predecessor's  educa- 
tional work,  has  made  industrial  development 
the  keynote  of  his  administration.  Through- 
out the  South,  too,  it  ought  to  be  said,  there 
has  been  a  broadening  of  religious  opinion,  and 
the  religious  thought  of  to-day  is  as  far  removed 
from  ancient  blue-law  Puritanism  on  one  hand 
as  it  is  from  modern  iconoclastic  criticism  on  the 


ONE  NORTH   CAROLINA   FAMILY 
The  South,  with  no  immigration,  has  increased  in  population  and  sent  thousands  of  people  to  other  parts  of  the  Union 


encouragement,  and  has  also  determined  to 
make  its  training  fit  its  needs.  Teaching 
agriculture  is  but  a  beginning;  other  industrial 
features  will  be  added;  and  county  trade 
schools  will  follow  in  time. 

To-day  the  people  demand  the  discussion 
of  practical  issues.  In  1898,  it  was  enough 
to  know  that  leaders  like  Aycock  and 
Glenn  stood  for  "white  supremacy"  and 
"party  regularity,"  and  under  old  conditions 
they  might  never  have  been  recognized  as  the 
champions  of  anything  else.  Now  ex-Governor 
Aycock  has  made  a  national  reputation  as  the 


other — an  advance  that  is  significant  in  many 
ways. 

So,  at  last,  has  come  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  South,  the  most  significant  social  develop- 
ment of  our  generation;  and  in  its  spirit  the 
people  are  building  their  commonwealths — 
building  them  on  the  broad  foundations  of  a 
genuine  democracy,  developing  their  industries 
and  the  wealth  of  their  resources.  The  joy 
of  constructive  work  indeed  is  now  the  South- 
erner's; and  his  blood  stirs  at  the  thought  that 
these  next  fifty  years  the  South  will  have  the 
tasks  of  an  heroic  age. 


THE    SOUTH'S    INTELLECTUAL 
EXPRESSION 

THE  ARTISTIC,  HISTORICAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  WRITING 
THAT      IS      SUPERSEDING     THE      OLD-TIME     ORATORY 

BY 

EDWIN  MIMS 

PROFESSOR   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE,   TRINITY  COLLEGE,   N.   C. 


PERHAPS  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
was  the  orator  held  in  such  high 
repute  as  in  the  South  before  the  war. 
Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown,  in  an  illuminating 
essay  on  William  L.  Yancey,  makes  this  ob- 
servation on  the  ante-bellum  South: 

"It  was  the  spoken  word,  not  the  printed  page,  that 
guided  thought,  aroused  enthusiasm,  made  history.  .  .  . 
These  were  the  true  universities  of  the  lower  South — the 
law  courts,  and  the  great  religious  and  political  gatherings — 
as  truly  as  a  grove  was  the  university  of  Athens.  The 
man  who  wished  to  lead  or  to  teach  must  be  able  to  speak. 
He  could  not  touch  the  artistic  sense  of  the  people  with 
pictures,  or  statues,  or  verse,  or  plays;  he  must  charm 
them  with  voice  and  gesture." 

Within  the  memory  of  even  a  young  man,  the 
decline  of  the  orator's  power  in  the  South  may 
be  traced,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  written  word.  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  wrote  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  deliver 
an  address  at  a  Southern  university:  "I  would 
not  make  a  speech  for  one  million  dollars." 
An  increasing  number  of  men — men  of  power 
and  influence — are  not  ashamed  to  make 
the  same  confession.  The  old-time  "ranter" 
is  hard  to  overcome,  but  it  may  be  said  that  ten 
men  now  write  their  speeches  to  every  one  who 
did  twenty  years  ago ;  hence  we  have  less  emo- 
tionalism, and  a  greater  precision  and  accuracy 
in  speaking.  I  have  known  more  than  one  man 
whose  intellectual  life  has  been  revolutionized 
by  the  process  of  weighing  carefully  his  words 
and  stating  concisely  and  pointedly  his  meaning. 

This  change  may  be  seen  especially  in  aca- 
demic celebrations.  Recently  the  address  at 
an  important  civic  celebration  of  a  college  in 
North  Carolina  was  delivered  by  a  business 
man  who  spoke  in  a  plain,  practical  way  on 
"Work."  People  heard  him  gladly  because 
he  was  a  commonwealth-builder  and  he  had 
something  to  say  that  went   to  the  heart  of 


things.  The  same  change  may  be  seen  in  the 
orations  of  college  students.  A  politician  of 
the  old  school,  on  listening  to  the  orations  of  a 
certain  college  commencement,  complained 
that  boys  were  no  longer  sophomoric,  that  they 
were  actually  trying  to  convince  an  audience 
of  truths  in  which  they  believed. 

I  lay  stress  on  this  point  because  it  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  contemporary  South.  An  outsider 
who  wishes  to  know  the  South  of  to-day,  or  at 
least  the  South  of  the  future,  should  look  for 
it,  not  in  the  Congressional  Record  nor  in  the 
Southern  speeches  quoted  with  such  relish  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  but  in  the  more  important 
addresses  that  have  been  delivered  at  various 
educational  meetings  of  the  past  decade.  More 
than  one  of  these  addresses,  in  subsequent 
publication,  has  influenced  Southern  opinion 
profoundly. 

Along  with  the  change  in  the  style  of  public 
address  has  come  a  pronounced  activity  in  the 
direction  of  writing.  During  the  year  1905-6 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  books  were  written 
by  North  Carolinians — ten  of  them  being 
brought  out  by  the  leading  publishers  of  the 
country.  The  list  included  a  book  on  syntax 
that  has  won  the  approbation  of  the  leading 
English  scholars  of  the  world;  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  education;  a  text-book  on  economics, 
already  adopted  by  many  colleges  and  high 
schools;  two  books  on  the  cotton  industry  and 
the  changes  caused  thereby;  a  history  of 
Methodism  in  North  Carolina  based  on  a  study 
of  documentary  material  collected  by  the 
author;  a  history  of  the  Federalist  system 
— one  of  the  volumes  in  the  American  Nation 
series;  several  historical  studies,  ranging 
from  doctoral  dissertations  to  more  elaborate 
treatises;  a  biography  of  the  leading  Southern 
poets  since  the  war;  a  book  of  sketches  and 
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personal  essays  by  a  young  newspaper  writer 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  a  brilliant  career;  and  a 
volume  of  poems,  some  of  which  had  already 
appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
country. 

A    NEW   SCHOOL   OF   HISTORIANS 

Most  notable  has  been  the  work  done  in 
historical  writing.  That  the  American  His- 
torical Association  should  have  met  in  New 
Orleans  in  1904,  that,  four  of  the  American 
Nation  series  should  be  written  by  South- 
erners, and  that  a  score  or  more  of  specialists 
in  history  are  now,  either  in  leading  univer- 
sities or  in  their  own  colleges  in  the  South, 
pursuing  definite  lines  of  historical  research, 
are  matters  of  prime  importance.  As  a  result 
of  the  excellent  work  in  history  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  inaugurated  by  the  late  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  and  the  later  interest  in  Southern  his- 
tory manifested  by  the  departments  of  history 
at  Columbia  and  Harvard,  there  has  come  a 
change  in  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  style  of 
Southern  historians.  In  spite  of  excessive 
hours  of  teaching  and  of  meagre  libraries  for 
research  work,  and  in  spite  of  a  constant  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  many  Southerners  that 
history  should  be  written  to  substantiate  pre- 
viously formed  opinions,  Southern  scholars 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  and 
interpretation    of    Southern    life    and    history. 

Much  of  the  work  up  to  this  time  has  been  in 
the  form  of  monographs,  which  are  often  lacking 
in  literary  charm  and  in  philosophical  grasp; 
but  such  foundation  work  has  been  absolutely 
necessary.  Such  writings  as  Houston's 
"Nullification  in  South  Carolina,"  Garner's 
"Reconstruction  in  Mississippi,"  Bruce's 
"The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman," 
Fleming's  "Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in 
Alabama,"  and  the  volumes  in  the  American 
Nation  series  already  referred  to,  take  rank 
with  the  best  work  of  the  kind  done  by  Ameri- 
can scholars.  The  works  on  a  larger  scale 
by  McCrady,  Hannis  Taylor,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  show  how  far  we  have  come  from  the 
work  of  Pollard,  Stephens,  and  Gayarre. 
A  singularly  impartial  study  of  the  causes 
leading  to  the  Civil  War  is  "The  Brothers' 
War  "  by  Mr.  John  C.  Reed,  of  Atlanta,  who 
has  given  even  the  New  England  abolitionist  his 
due.  Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown,  in  his  "  Lower 
South  in  American  History,"  and  his  Atlantic 
Monthly  articles  on  the  decade  after  the  Civil 
War,  has  so  combined  scholarly  research  with 


literary  charm  and  philosophical  perspective 
as  to  give  promise  of  being  one  of  the  great 
American  historians. 

Of  less  historical  value,  but  of  more  popular 
interest,  has  been  the  publication  of  Southern 
memoirs  and  letters  and  reminiscences.  Gen- 
eral Gordon's  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
War"  is  a  distinct  advance  on  earlier  books, 
which  were  often  written  by  Southern  generals 
without  proper  study.  "The  Letters  and  Recol- 
lections of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  by  his  son,  Capt. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  give  better  than  any  previous  life 
the  story  of  Lee's  last  years  at  Lexington.  The 
book  reveals  Lee  as— in  spirit  and  in  work — 
the  leader  of  the  New  South,  as  well  as  the  con- 
summate flower  of  the  civilization  of  the  Old 
South.  There  are  scattered  throughout  the 
letters  golden  words  that  should  be  the  in- 
spiration of  every  forward  movement  in  the 
South  to-day,  for  Lee  was  with  the  forces  that 
make  for  progress  rather  than  reaction,  for 
constructive  effort  rather  than  futile  obstruction, 
for  nationalism  rather  than  sectionalism. 

We  have  had  a  rather  noteworthy  lot  of 
sprightly,  entertaining  books  by  Southern 
women  who  have  touched  with  charm  some  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  of  history.  If 
they  have  lacked  the  scientific  point  of  view  of 
the  studies  already  referred  to,  they  are  in- 
teresting as  human  documents.  Mrs.  Avary's 
"A  Southern  Girl  During  the  War,"  and 
"Dixie  after  the  War,"  Mrs.  Clay's  "A  Belle  of 
the  'Fifties,"  and  Mrs.  Pryor's  "Reminiscences 
of  Peace  and  War"  have  conveyed  to  a  large 
number  of  people  the  humor,  pathos,  and 
tragedy  of  eventful  times.  Of  distinctly  better 
quality  is  John  S.  Wise's  "The  End  of  an 
Era,"  which  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  picture 
of  life  just  before  and  during  the  war  that  has 
yet  been  written.  Chapters  in  a  most  inter- 
esting autobiography — yet  to  be  completed, 
one  may  hope — may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
Forum  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I  refer  to 
the  sketches  by  Professor  Gildersleeve  of  his 
early  life  in  Charleston  and  of  his  experiences 
as  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
as  a  member  of  Gordon's  staff. 

ESSAYS   AND   LITERARY    CRITICISM 

The  fine  literary  flavor  of  "Essays  and  Stud- 
ies" by  the  same  author  suggests  a  kind  of  writ- 
ing in  which  the  activity  has  not  been  so  great  as 
in  the  field  of  historical  writing.  The  South  has 
an  honorable  record  in  suggesting  the  lines  along 
which  the  teaching  of  English  has  proceeded. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  American  to 
advocate  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
late  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price  was  one  of  the 
first  to  give  English  its  proper  place  in  the 
college  curriculum,  and  his  pupils  whom  he 
inspired  to  take  advanced  ork  in  German 
universities  were  the  first  Americans  to  project 
a  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts.  Sidney  Lanier 
indicated  with  rare  insight  and  enthusiasm 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  left  behind  some  brilliant  excursions 
into  the  realm  of  philosophical  criticism.  His 
letters  and  his  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  doing 
for  the  study  of  English  literature  what  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell,  over  a  much  longer  stretch 
of  time,  did  for  French  and  German. 

The  standard  biography  and  the  definitive 
edition  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  the  work  of 
Professor  Harrison  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Most  significant  was  Professor  Trent's  work 
at  the  University  of  the  South.  A  man  of  wide 
reading  in  classical  and  modem  literature,  a 
prodigious  worker,  a  writer  of  exceptional 
power,  he  was  a  teacher  of  much  inspiration, 
and  established  himself,  while  still  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  as  one  of  the  best  literary  critics  of  the 
country.  Through  the  Sewanee  Review,  he 
I  not  only  published  his  own  writings,  but  was 
the  means  of  inspiring  other  Southern  scholars 
to  write  on  Southern  literature  and  other  vital 
subjects.  In  his  life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
a  Southerner  made  for  the  first  time  a  critical 
study  of  Southern  literature  before  the  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  incisive  and  philosoph- 
ical presentation  of  certain  phases  of  ante- 
bellum life.  Although  the  book  met  at  the 
time  with  abuse  at  the  hands  of  conservative  and 
sensitive  Southerners,  some  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  University  of  the  South  going  so  far  as 
to  demand  the  author's  resignation,  it  has  been 
generally  recognized  as  a  work  of  first-rate 
importance.  Some  of  his  most  important 
contentions  were  that  the  ante-bellum  South 
was  "the  least-favored  section  of  all  America 
for  successful  literary  work,"  that  "no  nation 
or  section  will  ever  get  a  literature  by  shrieking 
for  the  national  and  the  sectional,  and  not 
praying  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful,"  that 
the  Southern  poet  was  "too  easy-going  to 
succeed  in  any  form  of  verse  that  required  pa- 
tience and  skill,"  for  he  "relied  on  inspiration, 
not  on  hard  work,"  and  that  Simms  did  not 
attain  to  the  results  that  his  genius  prom- 
ised. 


With  the  same  desire  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  the  South's  literature  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  the  late  Professor  Baskervill,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  published  just  before  his 
death  a  volume  on  the  new  school  of  Southern 
writers.  Agreeing  with  Professor  Trent  in 
his  estimate  of  ante-bellum  literature,  he 
hailed  with  gladness  the  appearance  of  the 
writers  of  fiction  and  poetry  who  began  their 
work  under  new  conditions  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom   and   nationalism. 

Maurice  Thompson  once  said  that  the  space 
between  the  literature  of  the  South  before  the 
war  and  that  which  is  before  us  now  is  not  "  the 
mere  space  of  time  which  separates  them.  It 
is  measured  by  a  finer  reckoning  than  the 
counting  of  years."  Without  going  into  any 
elaborate  comparison  between  the  literature  of 
the  two  periods,  or  without  giving  even  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  new  school  of  writers, 
I  merely  suggest  some  of  the  more  significant 
phases  of  what  may  be  called  a  literary  move- 
ment. There  was  in  the  South  immediately 
after  the  war  a  demand,  sometimes  vociferously 
expressed,  for  a  distinctive  "Southern"  litera- 
ture. Magazines  were  started  in  many  South- 
ern cities,  publishing  houses  were  projected 
either  in  the  South  or  in  the  North  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  Southern 
books,  and  there  were  many  men  and  women 
who  wrote  with  the  avowed  aim  of  setting  the 
South  right  before  the  world.  Some  wrote  out  of 
their  extreme  poverty.  There  was  a  deluge 
of  poems,  sentimental  and  morbid ;  of  rem- 
iniscences carelessly  put  together;  of  his- 
tories written  without  reliance  on  documentary 
material;  of  fiction  highly  romantic  and  sen- 
sational; and  text-books  written  because  the 
South  could  "no  longer  trust  the  mental  and 
moral  training  of  sons  and  daughters  to  teachers 
and  books  imported  from  abroad."  The  idea 
was  that,  as  the  world  was  all  against  us, 
patriotic  men  should  now  come  forth  to  justify 
the  Southern  point  of  view. 

THE   NEW   SOUTHERN   LITERATURE 

About  1875  there  began  to  appear  in  North- 
ern magazines  short  stories  and  poems  which 
were  of  a  distinctly  different  quality.  The  real 
Southern  literature — or  better  American  litera- 
ture in  the  South — came  almost  without  ob- 
servation, when  men  began  to  describe  in  a 
simple  and  yet  artistic  way  the  human  life  about 
them.  Irwin  Russell,  listening  to  an  old  Negro 
mammy  singing  a  revival  hymn  in  the  back- 
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yard  of  his  Mississippi  home  and  fitting  words 
to  the  tune,  ushered  in  the  dialect  poem.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  began  to  tell  stories  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  gathered  from  the  old 
plantation  in  his  boyhood — and  "Uncle 
Remus"  was  soon  known  around  the  world. 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  saw  in  the  light  of 
his  mature  imagination  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
in  middle  Georgia.  George  W.  Cable  depicted 
with  consummate  art  the  scenery  and  romance  of 
New  Orleans.  Miss  Murfree,  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  mountains  of  east  Tennessee, 
interpreted  the  life  of  our  "contemporary 
ancestors."  In  the  'eighties,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  wrote  out  the  stories  of  the  old  times  in 
Virginia  that  he  had  told  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  social  circles  of  Richmond.  James 
Lane  Allen,  with  a  finer  culture  and  with 
an-  added  note  of  idealism,  set  forth  the 
remoter  life  of  the  Revolutionary  days  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  picturesque  charm  of  the  blue- 
grass  country.  Still  later,  Miss  Johnston  ex- 
plored the  fields  of  early  colonial  history,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  represented  something  of 
the  transition  from  the  old  South  to  the  new. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  con- 
temporary American  literature  are  Southerners. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  not  been  a 
more  notable  fulfillment  of  the  early  promise, 
but  this  fact  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
general  condition  of  American  literature.  The 
most  serious  regret  is  that  Sidney  Lanier  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  work  that  he  had 
planned;  as  it  is,  he  has  a  distinct  place  among 
the  greater  poets  of  this  country. 

Gradually  these  writers,  and  others  who 
might  be  named,  portrayed  practically  all  the 
picturesque  phases  of  Southern  life.  The 
creole,  the  mountaineer,  the  "cracker,"  the 
Negro,  the  old  Southern  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  the  overseer,  found  their  interpreters  in 
a  literature  that  was  full  of  humor,  pathos, 
tragedy,  and  that  was  permeated  with  the  air 
of  kindly  sympathy  and  freedom.  Southern 
society  that  had  been  without  expression,  that 
had  prided  itself  on  its  solidarity,  suddenly 
revealed  its  secrets  to  men  of  genius.  If  there 
was  a  tendency  to  idealize  the  life  of  the  past 
and  to  shut  the  eye  to  certain  important  phases 
of  that  life,  it  was  but  natural.  The  significant 
point  is  that  men  began  to  describe  Southern 
scenery,  not  some  fantastic  world  of  dream- 
land; sentimentalism  was  superseded  by  a 
healthy  realism  touched  with  romance.  The 
writers  of  fiction  fell  in  with    contemporary 


tendencies  in  American  literature,  following 
the  lead  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  who 
had  faithfully  written  humorous  local  sketches 
and  incidents.  They  had  the  creative  instinct 
that  removed  them  far  from  the  purely  didactic 
spirit  of  the  older  writers.  With  them,  literature 
was  not  a  diversion,  as  it  had  been  with  so  many 
of  the  leisurely  gentlemen  of  the  old  South, 
but  a  business.  They  were  willing  to  be  known 
as  men  of  letters  who  made  their  living  by 
literature.  Their  ideals  were  well  expressed 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  when  he  said  of  the 
Southern  writer:  "He  must  be  Southern  and 
yet  cosmopolitan ;  he  must  be  intensely  local  in 
feeling  but  utterly  unprejudiced  and  unpartisan 
as  to  opinions,  traditions,  and  sentiment.  When- 
ever we  have  a  genuine  Southern  literature  it 
will  be  American  and  cosmopolitan  as  well." 

Not  the  least  significant  point  about  this 
literature  was  that  it  met  with  such  hearty 
response  in  the  North.  Contrary  to  the  idea 
which  had  prevailed  after  the  war,  that  North- 
ern people  would  be  slow  to  recognize  Southern 
genius,  it  must  be  said  that  Northern  publishers, 
Northern  magazines,  and  Northern  readers  to 
a  large  degree  made  possible  the  success  of 
Southern  writers.  In  one  number  of  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  there  were  no  less  than  seven 
contributions  by  Southerners,  which  led  the 
editor  to  comment  on  the  fact  of  "a  permanent 
productive  force  in  literature  in  the  South" 
and  to  "welcome  the  new  writers  to  the  great 
republic  of  letters."  The  same  recognition 
came  from  the  Century  and  Harper's.  An 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  had  been 
the  special  organ  of  New  England  writers,  said 
in  1885: 

"It  is  not  the  subjects  offered  by  Southern  writers  which 
interest  us  so  much  as  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  which 
seemed  to  be  dying  out  of  our  literature.  .  .  .  Their 
work  is  large,  imaginative,  and  constantly  responsive  to 
the  elemental  movements  of  human  nature;  and  we  should 
not  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  historian  of  our  literature, 
a  few  generations  hence,  should  take  note  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  American  letters  at  this  time  through  the  agency 
of  a  New  South.  .  .  .  The  North  refines  to  a  keen 
analysis,  the  South  enriches  through  a  generous  imagination. 

.  .  .  The  breadth  which  characterizes  the  best 
Southern  writing,  the  large,  free  handling,  the  confident 
imagination,  are  legitimate  results  of  the  careless  yet 
masterful  and  hospitable  life  which  has  pervaded  that 
section.  We  have  had  our  laugh  at  the  florid,  coarse- 
flavored  literature  which  has  not  yet  disappeared  at  the 
South,  but  we  are  witnessing  no"'  the  rise  of  a  school  that 
shows  us  the  worth  of  generous  nature  when  it  has  been 
schooled  and  ordered." 
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No  words  could  better  express  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  awakening  in  literature. 

For  the  comprehension  of  the  more  impor- 
tant phases  of  contemporary  life  in  the  South, 
one  must  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  writing  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  "Of  careful 
analysis  of  social  conditions,  of  profound  study 
and  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  human  action,  and  of  serene,  self- 
contained  art,  there  are  still  few  traces  in  the 
Southern  literature  of  the  present  generation." 

This  deficiency  has  been,  in  part,  supplied 
by  such  books  as  Mr.  Edgar  Gardner  Mur- 
phy's "The  Present  South"  and  Mr.  Holland 
Thompson's  "From  the  Cotton  Field  to  the 
Cotton  Mill." 

Necessarily,  there  has  been  much  writing  on 
the  Negro  problem.  With  the  lurid  and  melo- 
dramatic novels  and  plays  of  Thomas  Dixon 
before  us;  with  the  temperate  discussions  in 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "The  Negro:  the 
Southerner's  Problem"  and  Prof.  W.  B. 
Smith's  "The  Color  Line";  with  the  widely 
divergent  addresses  and  articles  by  such 
leaders  as  Senator  Tillman,  Bishop  Galloway, 
and  Chancellor  Hill —  we  have  every  element 
that  enters  into  a  most  complex  situation. 
Furthermore,  in  Dubois's  "Souls  of  the  Black 
Folk"  and  Booker  Washington's  "Up  from 
Slavery"  and  "The  Future  of  the  American 
Negro,"  the  race  has  not  been  without  its 
own  interpreters. 

THE    SPIRIT   OF   LITERARY    INDEPENDENCE 

The  critical  point  of  view  has  been  applied 
not  only  to  the  study  and  writing  of  history  and 
literature  but  to  all  other  phases  of  Southern 
life.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  criticism  have 
been  firmly  established.  The  critic  has  had 
to  contend  against  emotionalism  and  a  spirit 
of  futile  obstruction.  He  may  have  at  times 
been  unduly  rasping  and  unsympathetic,  but 
he  has  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  maintained 
the  right  to  see  facts  as  they  are,  to  judge  the 
South  in  the  light  of  the  best  that  has  been  and 
is  being  thought  and  done  in  the  world,  to  uphold 
standards  of  excellence.  He  has  had  to  resist 
the  conservative  and  the  sentimentalist.  Some 
men  have,  ever  since  the  war,  failed  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  defeat.  They  have 
magnified  the  life  before  the  war  as  "the  most 
glorious  in  the  history  of  the  world."  They 
have  been  unwilling  to  see  any  defects  in  the 
South  and  consequently  have  resented  criticism 
either  by  Northerners  or  by  the  people  of  their 


own  section.  They  have  failed,  as  Lanier 
said,  "  to  perceive  the  deeper  movements  under- 
running  the  times."  They  have  been  willing 
to  have  the  South  remain  proud  in  its  isolation. 
They  have  harked  back  to  the  bitter  memories 
of  the  past.  In  a  word,  they  have  forgot  nothing 
and  learned  nothing. 

The  conflict  between  these  two  types  of  men 
has  waged  furiously  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  contrast  may  be  seen  in  the  fiery  speeches 
of  the  unreconstructed  Toombs  and  the  states- 
manlike address  of  Ben  Hill  at  Tammany 
Hall  in  1866. 

No  severer  rebuke  has  ever  been  given  to 
sectionalism  than  Lamar's  speech  on  Charles 
Sumner  and  no  more  genuine  plea  was  ever 
made  for  nationalism  than  Henrv  Grady's  on 
"The  New  South."  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  over- 
threw the  contentions  of  many  a  moss-back 
when  he  said  before  the  Georgia  Legislature : 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  educated  masses;  I  would  rather 
trust  the  masses  than  kings,  priests,  aristocracy,  or  estab- 
lished church.  No  nation  can  realize  its  full  possibility 
unless  it  builds  upon  the  education  of  the  whole  people." 

When  Major  Robert  Bingham  said,  "The 
greatest  blessing  that  ever  befell  us  was  a  failure 
to  establish  a  nationality,  and  the  next  greatest 
blessing  was  the  getting  rid  of  slavery  on  any 
conditions,"  he  answered  effectively  a  certain 
type  of  Confederate  memorial  address. 

After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  "educators  are 
needed  more  than  capitalists;  school  houses 
more  than  factories:  a  change  in  educational 
methods  more  than  a  change  in  politics"? 
Slowly,  out  of  investigations  and  reports,  articles 
and  addresses,  and  even  books,  there  is  evolving 
a  well-defined  educational  programme  or  policy. 
First,  there  is  a  desire  to  know  and  to  state 
facts.  In  the  Governor's  office  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  several  years  ago,  some  educational 
leaders  were  formulating  a  platform  for  an 
educational  campaign.  The  question  arose 
whether  the  actual  facts  with  regard  to 
illiteracy  in  the  state  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  statement.  Governor  Aycock  said 
impressively:  "If  it  is  a  fact,  then  let  it  be 
stated  in  unmistakable  terms."  Now  that  is 
the  spirit  of  the  present  South.  The  old  sen- 
sitiveness with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others 
has  yielded  to  the  grave  facing  of  facts.  "Men 
recognize  that  the  greater  reproach  is  not 
illiteracy,  but  indifference  to  it.  They  per- 
ceive that  its  significance  cannot  be  offset  by 
dwelling  upon  the  admitted  and  often  darker 
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evils  of  other  sections."  When  the  late  Dr. 
Mclver  wrote  that  "we  pay  convicts,  when  we 
employ  them  to  work  on  our  own  public  roads, 
more  than  we  pay  capable  men  and  women 
to  train  children,"  and  that  "there  is  nothing 
in  our  homes  that  we  would  let  a  forty-dollar- 
a-month  laborer  work  upon  except  the  brains 
of  our  children,"     he  was  applauded   for  it. 

A    HIGHER   INTELLECTUAL   AVERAGE 

More  important  than  the  statement  of  facts 
has  been  the  presentation,  in  various  forms, 
of  the  immense  significance  of  universal 
education.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  more  important  institutions  of 
learning  is  that  their  presidents  are  men 
who  have  been  trained  as  specialists,  and 
who  therefore  approach  educational  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  educational 
experts.  The  time  when  a  broken-down 
politican  could  be  elected  to  an  important 
presidency  has  passed  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  changes 
that  are  indicative  of  the  rejuvenated  life  of 
Southern  colleges.  Their  faculties,  composed 
almost  altogether  of  specialists,  are  carrying  on 
the  work  of  higher  education  in  a  spirit  which 
has  already  been  noted  as  characteristic  of  the 
departments  of  history  and  English.  Students 
in  these  institutions  are  thoroughly  abreast 
with  contemporary  tendencies,  both  in  the 
college  world  and  in  the  larger  world  of  affairs. 

The  culmination  of  the  activity  in  higher 
education  is  the  larger  freedom  in  which  men 
work  and  think.  In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluences on  the  one  hand  and  political  influences 
on  the  other,  the  best  colleges  are  moving  to- 
ward tolerance  in  all  things. 

These  institutions  are  the  centres  of  indepen- 
dence in  politics,  just  as  independent  news- 
papers and  business  men  are  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent.  They  are  also  promoters 
of  liberalism  in  religion — a  healthy  liberalism 
which  has  so  far  not  caused  any  radical  cleavage. 
Perhaps  the  most  widely  circulated  story  with 
regard  to  a  Southern  institution  is  that  of  the 
dismissal  in  1878  of  Professor  Winchell  from 
Vanderbilt  University  on  account  of  his  views 
on  evolution.  And  yet,  if  one  were  to  take 
that  incident  as  typical  of  the  educational  life 
of  the  present  South,  he  would  misjudge  and 
misinterpret  it. 

The  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  grow- 
ing freedom  in  Southern  colleges  was  the  action 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Trinity  College  in 


North  Carolina  in  refusing  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  Professor  Bassett,  notwithstanding 
his  views  on  the  Negro  question.  In  the  face 
of  a  widespread  popular  clamor,  the  trustees 
set  forth  a  declaration  of  academic  freedom 
that  resounded  throughout  the  country.  Some 
of  the  sentences  will  indicate  the  spirit  of 
the  whole: 

"The  search  for  truth  should  be  unhampered  and  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  free.  Liberty  may  sometimes  lead  to 
folly.  Yet  it  is  better  that  some  should  be  tolerated  than 
that  all  should  think  and  speak  under  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  repression.  Money,  students,  friends,  are  not 
for  one  moment  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  toler- 
ance, fairness  and  with  freedom." 

The  late  Chancellor  Hill,  on  reading  this 
statement  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  characterized  it  as  a  ringing  declara- 
tion of  academic  liberty  which  will  be  an  im- 
mortal chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization  in 
this  country. 

The  movements  which  I  have  here  briefly 
suggested  as  they  have  found  expression  in 
worthy  writing,  are  but  now  in  the  beginning. 
I  do  not  mean  that  all  of  them  have  been  vic- 
torious, or  that  they  are  predominant  in  South- 
ern life  to-day.  The  forces  of  reaction  and  of 
conservatism  seem  at  times  all  too  strong  for 
the  forces  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth  and  righteousness  and  freedom.  There 
is  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  who  work 
for  these  forces  a  buoyant  hopefulness  that  aug- 
urs well  for  the  future.  Whether  they  are  doing 
the  actual  work  in  the  industrial  world,  or 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  inter- 
preting through  the  written  and  spoken  word 
the  tendencies  that  I  have  indicated,  they  be- 
lieve that  their  task  is  one  of  the  noblest  ever 
committed  to  men.  They  do  not  need  the  pity 
of  any  outsider  who  may  look  with  conde- 
scension upon  the  South  of  to-day.  They 
glory  in  the  difficulty  and  the  high  privilege 
of  the  task.  They  believe  the  South  to-day 
to  be,  as  America  was  in  the  day  of  Emerson, 
the  land  of  opportunity.  As  one  of  our  own 
number  has  recently  said : 

"Those  that  sit  in  soft  places  and  discuss  academic 
propositions  (and  mistake  self-indulgence  and  criticism 
for  the  intellectual  life)  are  welcome  to  their  ease.  We 
would  not  swap  birthrights  with  them.  If  we  have  a  rough 
task,  it  is  a  high  task.  While  we  are  doing  it,  we  shall 
have  the  joy  of  constructive  activity.  We  look  forward 
to  a  golden  age  that  we  may  surely  help  to  bring,  not  back 
to  one  that  never  was." 
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EN  years  ago,  in  a  magazine  descriptive 
of  the  general  growth  of  the  Southern 
States,  a  statement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library  as  an  institution  which 
largely  affected  the  life  of  the  South  would 
scarcely  have  found  a  place.  Then  there  was 
no  clearly  defined,  well-organized  library  move- 
ment. The  free  public  library,  the  finest  pro- 
duct of  all  library  development,  was  scarcely 
known. 

But  the  modern  library — rural,  public,  col- 
lege, and  traveling — has,  since  1896,  firmly 
established  itself  as  an  institution  making  for 
saner  life  and  broader  culture. 

Possibly  the  most  notable  step  taken  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  rural  school  library. 
In  North  Carolina,  when  the  educational 
qualification  for  suffrage  was  enacted,  some- 
thing very  definite  in  the  way  of  greater  educa- 
tional facilities  for  all  the  people  had  to  be 
provided.  The  legislature  of  1901  equipped, 
with  the  aid  of  funds  raised  by  the  school 
districts  and  counties,  at  least  six  rural 
school  libraries  in  each  of  the  ninety-seven 
counties.  By  means  of  further  appropriations 
in  1903  and  1905,  the  number  of  libraries  in 
each  county  was  increased  from  six  to  eighteen, 
and  on  June  30th,  1906,  1,400  of  these  libraries, 
containing  a  total  of  125,000  volumes,  were  in 
operation  in  the  state. 

In  Virginia,  the  same  idea  has  been  carried 
out  by  a  system  of  traveling  school  libraries, 
which  has  been  operative  since  October,  1906, 
and  2,625  volumes  have  been  put  in  immediate 
circulation.  Libraries  containing  fifty  volumes 
each  are  made  up  from  it  and  sent  out  daily 
to  the  rural  school  stations  throughout  the  state. 
Every  station  is  allowed  to  keep  its  collection  for 
four  or  six  months,  and  then  to  send  it  back  to 
the  state  library  to  receive  a  new  collection. 

At  the  close  of  December,  1906,  twenty 
thoroughly  equipped  Carnegie  libraries,  repre- 
senting $537,000  in  buildings,  were  in  operation 
in    Texas.     Since    1897,    Durham,    Raleigh, 


Greensboro,  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  other 
North  Carolina  towns,  a  score  or  more  in  all, 
have  established  public  libraries,  and  during 
the  year  1906  the  five  towns  just  named  re- 
corded loans  totaling  200,000  volumes  among 
25,000  borrowers.  In  1905-6,  Virginia  and 
Arkansas  each  established  its  first  three  public 
libraries.  Within  the  past  six  months,  Atlanta 
has  received  $30,000  for  two  additional  branch 
libraries,  Louisville  $200,000  for  eight  similar 
branch  stations,  and  the  New  Orleans  library 
is  just  finishing  its  $200,000  quarters. 

The  most  significant  fact  growing  out  of  the 
activities  of  these  public  libraries,  however,  is 
not  that  they  have  been  placed  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  are  recording  a  splendid 
total  of  loans,  but  rather  that  they  have  tended 
to  reproduce  themselves  in  other  communities. 
In  Charlotte,  Atlanta,  Austin,  Louisville,  Chat- 
tanooga, Nashville — in  fact,  in  all  the  larger 
towns — the  public  library  has  been  a  fertile 
centre  from  which  decidedly  active  influences 
have  spread.  In  each  of  these  libraries,  a 
system  of  apprenticeship  and  general  library 
instruction  has  been  maintained  which  has 
quickened  individual  growth,  and  a  publicity 
bureau  has  been  operated  which  has  helped  to 
form  and  crystallize  a  fine,  general  library 
sentiment. 

Southern  college  libraries  have  also  under- 
gone a  complete  revolution  in  spirit,  although 
their  growth  has  not  been  so  apparent  as  that 
of  the  school  and  public  libraries.  While 
they  have  not  served  the  public  directly,  they 
have  served  it  none  the  less  effectively  by 
impressing  the  student  with  the  true  import- 
ance of  the  library  as  an  institution.  Quietly, 
but  at  the  same  time  enthusiastically,  they 
have  worked  their  way  up  to  a  place  of  dignity 
and  power  in  college  life.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  library  was  useful  to  the  student  of  literat- 
ure primarily,  and  not  to  the  college  as  a  whole; 
but,  since  it  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  a 
perfectly  equipped  laboratory,  and  since  the 
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librarian  is  no  longer  a  mere  curator  of  books 
but  a  well-trained,  professional  man,  the 
library  has  been  recognized  as  an  active  force 
in  college  life. 

Their  growth,  however,  has  not  been  entirely 
intensive.  Since  1895,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia has  erected  a  $60,000  library  building  and 
has  added  50,000  volumes  to  the  12,000  saved 
from  the  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  its 
former  library.  In  North  Carolina,  Trinity 
College  has  received  a  splendid  $50,000  build- 
ing since  1899  and  has  increased  its  book  col- 
lection from  11,000  to  37,000  volumes.  In 
September  of  the  present  year,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  will  house  its  present  col- 
lection of  45,000  volumes  in  a  new,  fire-proof 
structure  and  will  enjoy,  in  addition  to  its 
present  library  revenues,  the  income  from  a 
new  $55,000  endowment  fund  for  books.  At 
the  Universities  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 
$50,000  library  buildings  have  been  occupied 
in  the  last  four  years  and  material  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  collections. 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama have  each  added  one  or  more  college 
library  buildings  since  1905;  and  since  January 
of  the  present  year,  Florida  has  received  a 
gift  of  $40,000  for  library  purposes  at  Stetson 
University. 

BOOKS  FOR  RURAL  DISTRICTS 

The  traveling  library,  too,  has  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  South  and  has  met  with 
immediate  success.  Its  general  adoption  in 
rural  and  sparsely  settled  communities  is  cer- 
tain, being  conditioned  solely  upon  a  proper 
provision  by  the  states  for  its  care  and  direc- 
tion. Georgia  inaugurated  the  movement  in 
1898.  By  1905  twenty-three  schools  had  been 
added  to  the  traveling  list ;  ninety-seven  schools 
and  forty-six  rural  communities  had  received 
circulating  collections;  4,174  magazines  and 
periodicals  had  been  sent  out;  and  since  1898, 
800  schools  have  been  influenced  to  make 
permanent  improvements  upon  their  school- 
houses  or  grounds;  400  have  established  libra- 
ries of  their  own;  forty-six  rural  communities 
have  founded  village  improvement  societies,  and 
a  total  of  5,468  books  have  been  kept  in  constant 
circulation.  In  North  Carolina  and  Texas, 
the  movement  has  found  strong  support  in  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  In  Virginia 
the  traveling  libraries  have  been  placed  under 
direct  state  control.  A  fund  of  $7,500  was 
appropriated    for   their   maintenance   for   two 


years.  Free  transportation  was  received  from 
the  railroads;  and  thus  the  small  Virginia 
village,  which  hitherto  has  contented  itseli 
with  its  general  store,  post-office,  school,  and 
church,  has  been  brought  under  the  broaden- 
ing, vitalizing  influence  of  the  open  book. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  of  library  devel- 
opment is  the  state  library  association.  In 
seven  of  the  Southern  States,  such  an  organiza- 
tion— composed  of  librarians,  trustees,  educa- 
tors, members  of  social  clubs,  and  ethers — has 
been  formed.  With  a  membership  of  1,000,  these 
associations  have  given  serious  consideration 
to  various  library  problems  and  have  worked 
toward  one  common  end — the  popularizatior 
of  the  library  movement  and  the  creation  of  a 
public  sentiment  sufficiently  strong  to  insun 
every  community  some  form  of  librarj 
facilities.  The  state  library  commission" 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia 
have  grown  out  of  the  state  associations  anc 
have  placed  all  forms  of  public  library  activity 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  In  North  Carolina 
Alabama,  and  Texas,  the  state  association; 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  definit* 
legislation,  but  the  need  has  been  clearb 
shown  and  the  demand,  sooner  or  later,  wil 
be  met. 

In  Georgia  and  Texas,  library  progress  o 
all  kinds  has  been  longer  lived  and  the  result: 
are  more  satisfying.  In  South  Carolina,  Miss 
issippi,  and  Florida,  growth  has  been  lesi 
evident.  But  everywhere  throughout  the  Soutl 
undisputed  progress  has  been  made.  Threi 
facts  in  this  connection  are  significant.  Tb 
first  is  that  the  American  Library  Associatioi 
held  its  annual  meeting  this  year  in  Asheville 
A  development  of  sufficient  magnitude  in  tb 
South  brought  this  deliberative  body  to  tb 
Southern  field  for  the  discussion  of  specia 
problems  of  the  Southern  libraries. 

The  second  is  that,  at  its  last  annual  meeting 
the  Southern  Educational  Association  create< 
a  permanent  department  of  libraries,  thereb; 
insuring  the  library  due  consideration  in  th 
educational  work  of  the  South. 

The  third,  and  the  most  significant,  is  tha 
there  is  now  in  Atlanta  a  highly  developed 
well-attended  library  training  school.  Thi 
marks  the  passing  of  the  untrained  librariai 
in  the  South. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  Southern  librar 
has  made  a  long  stride  forward.  It  has  beej 
making  for  a  broader  culture  and  for  a  large 
view  of  life.     Its  success  is  assured. 


TEACHING  FARMERS  TO  FARM 

THE  SIMPLE  AND  DIRECT  METHOD  WHEREBY  A  MAN  IS  TAUGHT  TO  GROW    TWO 
BALES    OF    COTTON    ON    THE    SAME    LAND  WHERE    HE    GREW  ONLY  ONE  BEFORE 
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O  TEACH  a  better  system  of  farming 
to  a  large  number  of  men  who  them- 
selves work,  farms — the  present  far- 
mers— whereby  they  not  oniy  may,  but  will, 
increase  the  product  of  their  farms  from  50 
to  200  per  cent. — this  is  a  big  thing  to  do.  It 
is  one  of  the  biggest  things  that  could  be  done 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  country  and  for  the 
development  of  men.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
called  by  a  business  man  of  one  of  our  central 
cities  "perhaps  the  most  important  event  in 
modern  times." 

This  is  now  done  in  several  Southern  states; 
but  the  method  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  almost 
a  waste  of  ink  and  paper  to  describe  it;  and 
the  wonder  grows  that  it  had  never  been  hit 
upon  before.     It  is  this: 

A  man,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  goes 
into  a  neighborhood  where  farmers  are  grow- 
ing cotton  as  they  have  grown  it  for  half  a 
;  dozen  generations,  producing,  let  us  say,  an 
average  of  a  third  of  a  bale  per  acre — for  this 
is  the  average  throughout  the  whole  cotton 
area.  He  studies  the  neighborhood  until  he 
finds  a  farmer  of  industry  and  of  influence  with 
his  neighbors.  He  goes  to  this  farmer  and 
tells  him  that  he  represents  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Government  and  that  he 
would  like  to  make  an  experiment  on,  let  us 
say,  five  acres  of  his  land.  The  "demonstra- 
tor," for  this  is  what  they  call  the  traveling 
teacher  of  agriculture,  selects  five  acres,  and 
the  farmer  agrees  to  till  it  according  to  the 
demonstrator's  directions.  The  demonstrator 
provides  a  plow,  which  will  cut  a  furrow  twice 
as  deep  as  the  plow  that  the  farmer  has  always 
used.  He  instructs  the  farmer  to  hitch  two 
mules  to  it  instead  of  one.  He  plows  the 
land  in  the  fall.  The  farmer  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this.  Then  he  gives 
him  directions  about  fertilizing  the  land.  In 
most  cases  the  fertilization  is  cheaper  and 
simpler  than  the  farmer  has  been  accustomed 
to.  Then,  at  planting  time,  the  demonstrator 
provides  the  seed  with  which  these  five  acres 
are  planted.      Of  course,   it  is   well-selected 


seed.  He  gives  other  simple  elementary  in- 
struction about  the  whole  year's  work. 

When  the  farmer  comes  to  gather  his  crop, 
he  observes  that  these  five  acres  have  produced 
twice  as  much  cotton  as  any  other  five  acres  in 
his  field.  Then  the  demonstrator  explains  to 
the  neighbors  just  what  has  made  the  difference 
— the  simple  devices  of  deep  fall  plowing,  of 
proper  fertilization,  and  preparation  of  the 
land,  and  proper  seed  selection.  He  has,  per- 
haps, taught  no  other  lessons  than  these  simple, 
fundamental  things.  The  result  is  that  the 
farmer  has  a  demand  for  the  cotton  seed  which 
grew  on  those  five  acres,  at  so  high  a  price  that 
he  sells  them  alone  for  perhaps  more  than  both 
seed  and  cotton  from  any  other  five  acres  would 
bring.  Of  course,  the  next  year  he  cultivates 
all  his  cotton  land  as  those  five  acres  were  cul- 
tivated. Of  course,  too,  the  most  teachable 
of  his  neighbors  cultivate  their  land  in  the  same 
way.  As  soon  as  they  see  that  by  their  own 
labor,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  practically 
no  more  money,  they  can  double  the  yield  of 
their  lands — then  the  lesson  is  learned. 

This  system  of  instruction  was  first  started 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  in 
regions  of  Texas  where  the  boll  weevil  had 
devastated  the  crop.  The  result  was  that  the 
farmers  grew  a  cotton  that  matured  sufficiently 
early  and  was  sufficiently  hardy  practically  to 
resist  the  weevil;  and  there  is  more  cotton 
grown  now  in  those  regions  than  there  was  be- 
fore the  weevil  appeared.  So  completely  suc- 
cessful did  the  method  turn  out  to  be  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  provided  for  the 
application  of  it  to  cotton  lands  east  of  Texas, 
anticipating  the  appearance  of  the  weevil, 
which  travels  steadily  eastward  at  a  rate  of 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  miles  a  year. 

The  General  Education  Board,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  now 
extending  this  kind  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  states  still  further,  east — in  Alabama,  in 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  in  Virginia. 

Of  course,  there  are  communities  to  which 
no  demonstrators  were  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment,   which,    having  heard    of  these  results, 
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raised  money  by  public  subscription  to 
have  them  come.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  fact  yet  developed — that 
agricultural  communities  themselves  may  be 
expected  to  provide  for  such  instruction — at 
first,  the  best-informed  and  the  most  energetic 
of  them.  It  may  follow  that  such  a  local 
demand  will  arise  as  to  make  this  method  of 
instruction  widespread;  and  perhaps  the  state 
governments  and  other  such  agencies  will 
adopt  it.  In  Texas  I  heard  the  work  spoken 
of  as  "Rnapp's  University,"  and  throughout 
the  region  which  the  demonstrators  have  cov- 
ered it  is  regarded  as  the  best  practical  help 
that  agricultural  life  has  ever  received. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  that  I  went  to  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  to  get;  for  it  is  at  Lake  Charles 
that  Dr.  Knapp  has  his  headquarters.  In  his 
office,  as  well  as  at  other  places  throughout  the 
South,  I  met  some  of  the  demonstrators, 
selected  by  him  to  do  this  work.  I  saw  some 
that  had  worked  in  Texas,  some  in  Louisiana, 
some  in  Mississippi,  and  some  in  Alabama. 
Every  one  talked  as  if  he  had  found  a  great 
mission  in  life ;  every  one  had  a  sort  of  apostolic 
zeal  and  felt  that  he  was  leading  mankind  to  a 
permanent  higher  level  of  prosperity  and  right 
living.  You  will  have  to  travel  a  long  time 
and  talk  to  many  classes  of  men  before  you 
will  find  such  certainty  of  purpose,  such  de- 
votion to  human  betterment,  as  the  best  of 
these  men  show.  The  stories  of  their  work 
and  the  experiences  of  the  farmers  whom  they 
have  taught  are  stories  of  making  two  bales  of 
cotton  grow  where  one  grew  before,  or  of  three 
bushels  of  corn  where  one  grew  before;  but  is 
not  that  as  cheerful  a  story  as  there  is  in  con- 
temporaneous  history  ? 

Dr.  Knapp  recently  explained  the  system 
of  work  and  instruction  in  these  paragraphs : 

"First,  the  farmer  is  selected  to  conduct  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  demonstration.  Second,  a  contract  is  drawn 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  by  which 
he  agrees  to  follow  certain  instructions.  Third,  better 
seed  is  furnished  him  and  his  name  is  published  in  the 
papers.  Fourth,  each  month  when  the  Government's 
Field  Agent  goes  to  inspect  his  demonstration  many  of  his 
neighbors  are  invited;  consequently,  he  will  almost  uncon- 
sciously improve  his  farm  so  as  to  be  ready  for  company 
and  cultivate  all  of  his  crops  better.  Fifth,  a  report  of  his 
extra  crop  is  made  in  the  county  papers.  His  neighbors 
talk  about  it  and  want  to  buy  seed.  Sixth,  he  sells  the  seed 
of  his  crop  at  a  high  price;  his  neighbors  ask  him  how  he 
produced  it;  he  is  invited  to  address  public  assemblies,  he 
has  become  a  man  of  note  and  a  leader  of  the  people  and 
cannot  return  to  his  old  ways.     Soon  there  is  a  body  of 


such  men;  a  township,  a  county,  and  finally  a  state  is  trans- 
formed. 

"  The  environment  of  men  must  be  penetrated  and 
modified  or  little  permanent  change  can  be  made  in  them. 
The  environment  of  the  farmer  is  limited  generally  to  a' 
few  miles.  The  demonstration  must  be  carried  to  this 
limited  area  and  show  how  simple  and  easy  it  is  to  restore 
the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  multiply  the  product  of 
the  land  per  acre,  to  increase  the  number  of  acres  each 
laborer  can  till  by  three  or  four  fold  and  harvest  a  profit 
from  unfilled  fields  by  animal  husbandry.  This  is  our 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work." 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  places 
where  these  men  have  made  demonstrations 
in  certain  counties  in  northeastern  Texas  and 
in  Louisiana,  and  the  following  are  some  of 
the   reports : 

A  farmer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Fairfield, 
Texas,  wrote  last  November  about  the  result  of 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Procter,  one  of  the 
demonstrators : 

"Every  man  that  followed  Mr.  Procter's  instructions 
has  succeeded  far  beyond  his  expectations.  I  have 
doubled  my  cotton  crop  on  every  acre  that  I  planted  and 
cultivated  according  to  your  instructions.  ...  I  have 
been  farming  for  twenty  years  but  I  realize  that  I  have 
just  begun.  Farming  is  in  its  infancy.  We  feel  like  we 
have  a  new  lease  on  life  in  following  your  methods." 

The  same  demonstrator  reports  that  in  an 
area  where  the  weevil  had  done  great  damage 
in  1903  and  where  the  demonstration  work 
was  done  in  time  to  show  results  in  the  crop  of 
1904,  the  yield  was  as  follows: 

YEAR  BALES  VALUE 

1903  1250  $  62,500 

1904  37SO  l87,SOO 

1905  44OO  220,000 

1906  75°°  375>°°° 

Another  demonstrator,  Mr.  H.  E.  Saveley, 
reported  last  December  the  bales  of  cotton 
grown  about  a  number  of  Mississippi  towns, 
on  the  same  area,  as  follows: 

TOWN  BALES  1905   BALES  I906    GAIN 

Hollandale   708  899  191 

Estill 2,500  2,800  300 

Burdette 300  450  150 

Ditchley    600  715  115 

Wayside    550  1 ,050  500 

Longwood 22  45  23 

Greenville 843  1 ,490  647 

Winterville 2,075  3,000  925 

Scotts  Station 275  350  75 

Stoneville    180  215  35 

Erwin    423  595  i72 

Leland 723  1,123  4°° 

Benoit 675  1,000  325 

Helm 343  470  123 

Areola 420  600  180 

Total  Gain 4>i6i 
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BUSHELS  OF  BUSHELS  OP 

CORN  1 90S  CORN  1906 

iollandale   5)35°  10,400 

istill 3,000  4,500 

3urdette 2,000  4,000 

Ditchley    1,000  2,500 

vVayside    6,000  9,000 

Longwood 200  1 ,200 

CJreenville 9,500  21,300 

Winterville 3>5oo  10,750 

Scotts  Station 600  1,500 

Stoneville    800  1,320 

Erwin    3>7oo  6,600 

Leland 2,300  4,500 

Benoit  4,800  8,900 

IHelm 2,150  3,400 

(Areola 2,000  3,800 


GAIN  IN 
BUSHBLS 

5,050 
1,500 

2,000 

1,500 

3,000 

1,000 

1 1 ,800 

7,250 

900 

520 

2,900 
2,200 
4,100 

1,250 

1,800 


Total  Gain 46,770 

4,161  bales  of  cotton  @  $50 $208,050 

46,770  bushels  of  corn  @  50  cents      23,385 


Total  value  of  increase  of  1906  over  1905   ..     $231,435 

"Spencer  Minor,  at  Burdette,  Mississippi,  produced 
five  bales  of  cotton  on  eighteen  acres  of  land  in  1905.  In 
1906.  on  exactly  the  same  land,  he  produced  fifteen  bales 
of  cotton,  while  his  neighbors  produced  only  half  of  this 
amount  on  the  same  area.  He  has  increased  his  yield 
200  per  cent,  by  adopting  our  method  of  culture." 

"At  Hollandale,  Mississippi,  Mr.  J.  E.  Brown  pro- 
duced 100  bales  of  cotton  on  eighty  acres  of  land,  while 
many  of  his  neighbors  were  producing  only  one-third  as 
much  cotton  on  the  same  class  of  land  adjoining  Mr. 
Brown's  farm." 

The  following  comparative  shipments  of 
cotton  along  the  lines  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  Railroad  in  Texas,  from  1903 
to  1905,  show  the  results  of  work  there: 


TOTAL 

BALES 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

INCREASE 
OVER 
1903 

Waller, 

1,000 

1,700 

2,200 

3.5oo 

4,400 

Bremond, 

I,IOO 

2,200 

3,5oo 

7,000 

9,400 

Kosse, 

1,362 

3.459 

4,380 

7.5oo 

H,233 

Thornton, 

1,200 

3-75o 

4,400 

8,500 

13,050 

Rossbeck, 

3,483 

6,089 

6,226 

12,500 

14,366 

Mexia, 

6,000 

8,600 

12,600 

1 6,000 

19,200 

Wortham, 

1,800 

3-5oo 

4,500 

10,000 

12,600 

Corsicana, 

10,000 

14,000 

16,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Calvert, 

4,5°° 

5,50o 

10,000 

18,000 

20,000 

Navasota, 

10,000 

14,000 

16,000 

25,000 

25,000 

154.249 
These  reports  show,  no  doubt,  a  somewhat 
larger  increase  of  yield  than  the  average ;  for  the 
increase  depends  on  the  energy  and  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  teachability  of  the  farmer.  The 
variations  in  these  tables  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
difference  between  the  men  who  worked  these 
farms.  Still,  the  instances  quoted  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  every  large  area  where  the  work  has 
been  carried  on. 

An  indefinite  number  of  such  instances  are 
on  record  in  Dr.  Knapp's  office. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  product,  and 
hence  the  income,  of  every  acre  is  the  same 


everywhere — to  teach  the  farmer  to  bring  to 
his  labor  the  degree  of  skill  that  the  skilful 
artisan  brings  to  his,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
skilful  artist  or  the  skilful  captain  of  industry. 
This  method  of  teaching  the  man  who  is  him- 
self doing  the  work  in  the  fields,  is,  therefore, 
applicable  anywhere — in  the  North,  or  in  the 
Northwest,  or  in  the  East.  If  theve  be  a 
difference  in  the  need,  it  is  a  difference  only  of 
degree.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  we  were  at 
the  beginning  of  a  real  revolution  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  productive  knowledge  to 
the  common  every-day  farm,  over  wide  areas 
of  staple  crops.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
calculate  the  value  of  such  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Dr.  Knapp  does  not  permit  himself  to  speak 
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IMPROVED  CULTIVATION  IN  TEXAS   AND   LOUISIANA 

The   dots  show    the    farms   where  Dr.  Knapp's     demonstrators   have 

conducted  experiments 

with  exaggeration,  but  I  heard  him  make  this 
declaration  (in   substance)  in  Richmond,  Va. : 

"I  am,  of  course,  not  in  favor  of  war  or  of  conquest. 
But  if  we  were  bent  on  acquiring  other  countries,  there 
would  be  an  easier  way  to  accomplish  it  than  by  conquest. 
If  every  acre  of  land  now  under  cultivation  were  cultivated 
right — in  other  words,  if  we  could  teach  the  farmers  who 
are  now  tilling  the  soil  how  to  till  it  well — we  should  soon 
be  able  to  buy  any  country  that  we  might  take  a  fancy  to — 
king,  army,  navy,  and  all." 

This  playful,  yet  earnest,  method  of  measur- 
ing the  value  of  this  method  of  teaching  reminds 
me  of  a  remark  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Far- 
mers' Union  in  Texas.  I  asked  him,  "If  the 
farmers  of  Texas  have  five  more  years  as  pros- 
perous as  the  last  five  have  been,  how  rich  will 
they  be?"  He  thought  a  moment  and  said 
deliberately:     "There  ain't  that  much  money!" 

— W.  H.  P. 
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IF  THE  scats  in  a  Pullman  car  were 
twenty  feet  higher,  a  passenger  would 
hardly  be  out  of  sight  of  a  cotton  mill 
from  the  time  he  left  Danville,  Va.,  until  he 
reached  Atlanta,  Ga. — a  distance  of  400  miles. 
It  is  one  long  mill  village ;  and  within  the  last 
thirty  years  the  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  of 
Georgia  known  as  the  Piedmont  region  has 
become  one  of  the  great  cotton-manufacturing 
districts  of  the  world.  And  there  are,  of  course, 
many  cotton  mills,  and  some  of  the  largest, 
further  South.  This  industry  has  caused  a 
rapid  and  dramatic  transformation  of  the 
people.  To  get  a  measure  of  this  transforma- 
tion, it  seemed  to  me  better  to  make  a  study 
in  detail  of  a  mill  community — a  community 
that  owes  its  prosperity  almost  wholly  to  its 
mills — than  to  make  a  general  study  of  a  wide 
area.  I  selected  the  town  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C;  but  I  might  have  selected  any  one  of 
dozens  of  other  towns. 

The  street  from  the  station  is  paved  with 
vitrified  brick  and  is  scrupulously  clean. 
Almost  the  first  buildings  in  sight  are  a  large- 
public  school  and  a  public  library.  In  the 
centre  of  the  main  square  is  a  statue  to  General 
Morgan,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens. 
There  is  one  telephone  for  every  eighteen 
people  in  the  town,  including  the  Negroes  and 
mill  "hands."  On  the  corner  of  Wall  Street 
there  is  a  United  States  Depository;  within 
sight  there  are  six  or  seven  other  banks. 
That  5,000  or  6,000  men  and  their  families 
should  have  built  for  themselves  so  well  ap- 
pointed a  city  seemed  surprising.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  banks  told  me  the  reason: 

"Two  things  made  it,"  he  said,  "smoke- 
stacks and  education." 

The  story  of  the  smokestacks  and  of  educa- 
tion in  Spartanburg  is  an  important  chapter 
in  the  second  great  emancipation  of  the  South 
— the  commercial  emancipation.  In  1880, 
it  was  a  straggling  town  in  a  county  of 
small  and  not  very  prosperous   farms.      On 


the  porches  of  the  stores  the  loafers  sat  and 
chewed  tobacco.  Two  thousand  dollars  was 
a  large  month's  business  for  a  merchant,  and 
even  this  was  practically  all  credit.  A  man 
who  had  lived  there  described  the  sidewalk 
as  a  cowpath  to  the  court-house,  and  at  times 
the  streets  were  so  bad  that  once  a  mule  was 
said  to  have  drowned  in  a  mud-hole  in  one  of 
them.  A  little  way  from  the  main  square  was 
an  old  man  who  could  make  baseball  bats 
and  turn  a  top,  and  he  was  the  principal 
manufacturer. 

But  two  institutions  were  to  change  the  cow- 
path  to  concrete  and  to  make  the  village  of 
1880  the  city  of  to-day.  Five  miles  from  town 
Mr.  D.  E.  Converse  had  a  cotton  mill,  and  at 
the  edge  of  town  stood  the  old  building  of 
Wofford  College.  Mr.  Converse  had  found 
work  at  some  small  job  in  a  little  cotton  mill 
in  1855.  When  the  mill  was  reorganized  the 
next  year,  he  received  a  share  in  it.  Such  was 
the  start  in  life  of  the  man  who  is  known  as  the 
pioneer  cotton  manufacturer  in  South  Carolina. 
He  operated  the  mill  during  the  war  for  the 
Confederate  Government  and  contrived  to 
keep  it  going  even  during  Reconstruction.  As 
the  country  grew  quieter,  his  mill  began  to 
make  a  profit  and  he  determined  to  build 
another.  To  raise  the  $200,000  necessary 
for  the  new  mill  was  a  difficult  undertaking  at 
that  place  and  time.  Few  people  believed  in 
the  venture  and,  besides,  they  had  little  monev. 
A  man  in  South  Carolina  could  get  little  credit 
in  the  banking  centres  of  the  country  and  the 
prevailing  rates  of  interest  were  10  per  cent, 
and  12  per  cent.,  even  higher.  Insurance  on 
Southern  mills  was  fifteen  times  as  costly  as 
it  is  now.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  climate 
was  not  adapted  to  cotton  manufacturing,  that 
no  labor  could  be  found  successfully  to  operate 
the  machinery,  that  the  mills  in  Europe  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  were  so  well 
established  that  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  could 
not  compete  with  them.     But  Mr.  Converse- 
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bought  the  site  of  an  old  foundry  on  the 
Pacolet  River  and,  on  February  16,  1880, 
wrote:  "We  will  break  dirt  to-day."  Now 
there  are  more  cotton-mill  spindles  turning 
in  Spartanburg  County  than  in  any  place  of 
similar  size  in  this  country. 

The  second  mill  in  that  community  was 
organized  under  even  harder  conditions.  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Montgomery  came  back  from 
the  war  to  his  farm,  twenty-one  miles  south 
of  Spartanburg,  as  his  son  described  it,  "  broke." 
After  several  years'  work  as  farmer  and  mer- 
chant, Captain  Montgomery  bought  a  site  for 
a  mill  a  little  further  down  the  Pacolet  River. 
People  were  even  less  inclined  to  believe  in  his 
venture  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Converse.  He 
knew  nothing  about  cotton  mills,  they  said. 
Nevertheless,  he  persevered.  He  finally  sold 
about  half  of  his  stock  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  most  of  the  rest  to  fertilizer  manufacturers 
in  Baltimore.  By  1882  the  Pacolet  Mill,  as 
he  named  it,  was  in  operation.  For  fifteen  years 
its  average  profits  were  25  per  cent,  a  year  on 
its  capitalization.  It  was  so  profitable  that 
two  more  mills,  Pacolet  No.  2  and  No.  3,  were 
built  near  by.  The  same  thing  had  happened 
to  Mr.  Converse's  mill  and,  twenty  years  after 
it  was  built,  there  were  three. 

Not  one  of  these  mills  was  inside  the  city 
limits  of  Spartanburg,  but  the  money  they  had 
set  in  circulation  had  helped  the  town.  It  had 
grown  to  5,000  inhabitants.  The  stores  ceased 
to  have  front  porches  and  the  loafers  had  dis- 
appeared with  them.  People  began  to  pay 
cash  for  what  they  bought.  Men  began  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Half  a  dozen 
influential  citizens  got  together  in  the  office  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  decided  that  the 
town  needed  a  mill  within  its  borders.  That 
meant  that  steam  instead  of  water  power 
would  have  to  be  used.  Many  feared  this 
could  not  be  successful,  and  to  raise  the  money 
the  stock  had  to  be  sold  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  machinery  of  the  old  Ocean  Mill 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  shipped  down 
and  the  Spartan  Mill  was  started.  That 
machinery  has  long  since  been  thrown  on  the 
scrap  heap  but  the  Spartan  Mill,  many  times 
larger  than  it  was,  is  now  paying  a  10  per  cent, 
dividend    on    a    million-dollar    capitalization. 

Mills  rose  on  all  sides  of  the  town.  One 
example  is  enough.  Two  or  three  miles  from 
the  city  limits  is  the  Saxon  Mill.  The  first 
investment  ever  made  by  the  president,  Mr. 
John  A.  Law,  was  for  some  of  the  installment 


shares  of  the  old  Spartan  Mill.  There  are 
now  in  Spartanburg  county  37  mills  with 
671,941  spindles  and  more  than  19,000  looms. 

THE    PROSPERITY   OF   A    FACTORY    TOWN 

That  is  how  the  smokestacks  came  to 
Spartanburg.  What  they  have  done  for  Spar- 
tanburg is  more  remarkable.  There  are  about 
50,000  bales  of  cotton  grown  in  Spartanburg 
County.  This  used  to  be  bought  for  mills  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  shipped  away.  With  cotton  selling  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  the  county  would  get 
$2,500,000  for  its  50,000  bales.  Now  the  mills 
buy  this  cotton  and  manufacture  it  into  cloth, 
which  is  worth  on  an  average  about  25  cents  a 
pound.  When  shipped  away  from  Spartan- 
burg in  this  form,  the  county  gets  $7,250,000 
for  that  same  50,000  bales  of  cotton.  But  the 
mills  manufacture  about  200,000  bales  of 
cotton  grown  outside  the  county,  and  that 
200,000  bales  increases  in  value  about 
$19,000,000  from  the  time  it  comes  into  the 
county  until  it  is  shipped  away  again.  The 
mills  have  made  a  direct  increase  in  the  county's 
yearly  income  of  about  $23,750,000.  The 
farmers  have  been  benefited  by  this 
more  than  any  other  class.  They  used  to 
sell  cotton  to  the  local  merchants  under  the 
ruinous  credit  system;  now  a  bale  of  cotton  is 
seldom  seen  in  Spartanburg.  There  is  a  mill 
on  every  road  leading  into  town  and  the  mills 
pay  cash.  Instead  of  paying  interest  to  a 
merchant  for  credit,  the  farmer  puts  his  money 
into  the  bank  and  draws  interest  himself.  And 
he  gets  more  for  his  cotton,  also,  since  the  mills 
pay  a  little  higher  than  the  market  price  for 
local  cotton  because  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
freight  on  it.  Before  the  mills  came,  the 
farmers  had  practically  no  market  for  any 
thing  but  cotton.  The  mill  villages  and  the 
town  now  need  more  food  than  the  local 
farmers  can  supply,  so  they  can  sell  their  food 
products  up  to  prices  elsewhere,  plus  the 
freight  to  Spartanburg.  I  heard  a  house- 
keeper complaining  that  "  frying-size  "  chickens 
used  to  cost  only  ten  or  twelve  cents  apiece, 
while  now  they  cost  that  much  a  pound. 
The  sheriff  used  to  be  busy  foreclosing  mort- 
gages. Now  the  farmers  have  about  $8,000,000 
deposited  in  the  banks  in  Spartanburg  and  there 
are  four  farmers'  banks  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  The  mills  are  not  wholly  responsible 
for  this  but  they,  more  than  any  other  con- 
tributing cause,  helped  the  farmer  from  poverty 
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to  progress;  from  a  condition  in  which  the 
banks  had  to  "run"  the  farmers  to  the  con- 
dition where  the  farmers  "run"  the  banks. 

The  mills  have  meant  $23,750,000  a  year  to 
the  county,  in  money.  They  mean  much 
more  than  this  in  human  progress.  There  are 
20,000  people  in  the  mill  village,  most  of  whom 
have  been  brought  out  of  the  loneliness  of  farm 
life  or  the  isolation  of  the  mountains  into  touch 
with  progress.  Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell,  the 
English  economist,  in  his  book  entitled  "In- 
dustrial Efficiency,"  says  of  the  Southern  mills: 

"The  conditions  of  life  are  by  no  means  so  bad  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  wages  and  the  hours  and  absence  of 
factory  laws.  They  are,  in  fact,  better  than  in  the  more 
'advanced'  communities  in  the  North.  I  have  not  said 
anything  about  the  cost  of  living  in  America.  .  .  .  but 
the  difference  between  North  and  South  is  so  great  as  to 
more  than  counterbalance  the  difference  in  earnings.  And 
in  regard  to  other  external  conditions,  the  advantage 
lies  equally  with  the  South.  Life  is  rural,  not  urban,  in 
these  mill  settlements:  there  is  none  of  the  squalor  and 
congestion  of  the  town;  the  people  live  close  to  their  work 
amid  surroundings  which  are  often  charming  and  some- 
times ideal — veritable  garden  cities.  Such  a  one  is  Pelzer 
in  South  Carolina.  It  has  a  population  of  7,000  to  8,000, 
which  has  grown  around  the  mills  in  20  years.  The 
business  was  started  in  1881,  with  one  mill  containing 
10,000  spindles;  there  are  now  four  containing  130,000 
spindles  and  3,600  looms,  and  giving  employment  to  3,000 
hands. 

"The  people  have  good  houses,  for  which  they  pay  8 
shillings  ($2)  a  month  rent,  churches  of  various  denomin- 
ations, schools,  and  stores,  where  they  can  buy  every 
necessity  good  and  cheap.  It  is  all  set  among  fir  trees 
in  very  pretty  country.  No  liquor  is  sold  in  the  place. 
These  people  are  not  badly  off  or  discontented;  they  have 
^20,000  ($100,000)  in  the  savings  bank  and  get  4  per  cent. 
on  it.  I  nowhere  found  any  local  feeling  against  the  mills 
which  have  brought  work  and  wages." 

This  is  a  more  favorable  report  of  the  lives  of 
the  operatives  than  most  of  the  mill  men  give. 
In  many  places  the  operatives  do  not  live  well. 
But  they  live  better  than  they  did  in  the  nar- 
row isolation  of  their  mountain  homes;  and 
the  opportunity  for  further  improvement  is 
more  valuable  than  the  progress  already  made. 
"Thirty  years  ago,"  said  an  old  resident  of 
Spartanburg,  "our  people  knew  how  to  raise 
money  on  farm  property  and  they  could  put 
a  chattel  mortgage  on  a  bull,  and  that  is  about 
all  they  knew  about  brokerage."  Last  year 
a  broker  made  $30,000  dealing  in  real  estate 
and  stocks  and  bonds.  When  that  man  came 
to  Spartanburg  eight  years  ago,  he  had  never 
seen  a  draft.     The  money  he  used  in  doing 


this  was  part  of  the  $23,750,000  yearly  in- 
creased income  which  the  mills  have  brought 
to  Spartanburg  County.  The  $1,000,000  of 
capital  and  surplus  and  the  $2,000,000  of 
deposits  of  the  Spartanburg  banks  are  chiefly 
due  to  the  increased  prosperity  brought  by  the 
mills. 

This  is  how  the  smokestacks  have  made 
Spartanburg.  And  Spartanburg  is  but  one 
place  in  many.  The  Piedmont  country  from 
Virginia    to    Alabama    is    being   transformed. 

In  1850  there  died  in  Spartanburg  an  old 
bachelor  who  preached  on  Sundays  and  who, 
by  trading  the  other  six  days  in  the  week,  had 
made  a  fortune  and  gained  a  reputation  for 
parsimony  among  his  more  easy-going  neigh- 
bors. Thus,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wofford  left 
$100,000  to  found  a  college.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  dominant  figure  at  the  college 
has  been  Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle.  Without 
either  money  or  political  power,  this  old  man, 
by  the  strength  of  his  character,  has  kept 
education  in  its  broadest  sense  alive,  even  in 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  just  after 
the  war,  and  has  saved  it  from  being  swamped 
by  the  successful  commercialism  of  the  present 
time.  I  heard  one  man  ask  another  what  he 
had  studied  under  Dr.  Carlisle.  "Astronomy," 
was  the  answer.  "Did  you  learn  any  thing?" 
the  first  one  asked.  "Yes,"  answered  the 
other,  "I  learned  to  be  a  man."  A  Texas 
ranchman  who  had  studied  under  Dr.  Carlisle 
told  a  friend  from  home  that  he  had  tried  to  go 
to  the  devil  for  ten  years  and  the  Doctor's 
forefinger  had  kept  him  straight;  and  he 
wanted  his  friend  when  he  got  back  to  tell  the 
Doctor  what  a  h — 1  of  a  man  he  was. 

There  is  no  commercial  standard  in  which 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Carlisle  and  of  Wofford 
College  can  be  measured.  While  I  was  in 
Spartanburg  at  the  hotel,  there  was  a  man 
there  who  was  trying  to  hire  a  house.  He  had 
moved  his  family  from  an  adjoining  county 
while  his  son  should  go  to  college.  The  presi- 
dent of  Wofford  told  me  of  another  man  who 
had  sold  his  business  in  Richland  and  moved 
to  Spartanburg  for  the  same  reason.  Many 
graduates  of  Wofford,  who  come  from  other 
parts  of  South  Carolina  and  from  other  states, 
settle  in  Spartanburg.  Almost  all  the  bank 
presidents,  their  assistants,  and  many  of  the 
cotton-mill  men  and  merchants  in  the  town  are 
Wofford  graduates.  Not  one  of  these  men 
ever  heard  street-paving  mentioned  in  a  class- 
room.    Yet  the  good  streets  of  Spartanburg 
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are  due  to  Wofford  College.  The  ability  to 
see  the  profits  in  good  schools,  good  roads, 
good  water,  and  sewerage  plants  is  the  mark,  of 
an  educated  community.  If  Wofford  College 
had  never  graduated  a  distinguished  scholar, 
it  would  still  rank  as  an  efficient  educational 
institution,  for  it  has  trained  a  community  to 
have  a  far-sighted  public  spirit. 

The  influence  of  education  in  the  future  will 
be  greater  than  it  has  been,  for  Wofford  is  no 
longer  alone.  There  is  now  an  adequate 
public-school  system  to  support  it.  Last  year 
one  person  in  every  six  in  the  town  was  en- 
rolled as  a  scholar  at  the  public  schools.  Be- 
sides this,  Wofford  maintains  a  high  school 
which  has  itself  doubled  in  numbers  in  the  last 
five  years.  There  is  a  new  science  hall  at 
Wofford,  the  gift  of  a  mill  president  of  Spartan- 
burg. There  is  a  girls'  seminary  just  outside 
of  town  and  a  girls'  college  in  it.  This  college 
was  founded  in  a  typically  American  way. 
About  the  time  the  Spartan  Mill  was  built,  one 
of  its  promoters  asked  Mr.  Converse  to  move 
into  town.  He  replied  that  he  was  thinking 
of  going  to  Washington  to  educate  his  daughter. 
He  could  not  educate  her  in  Spartanburg,  he 
said,  because  there  was  no  girls'  college  there. 

"What's  the  reason  we  can't  have  one?" 
said  the  other  man.  No  reason  was  found 
sufficient  even  to  delay  the  founding.  A  stock 
company  was  formed  and  in  1890  Converse 
College  was  built.  On  Saturday,  January  2, 
1902,  the  school  burned  down.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  a  meeting  was  called  and  in 
thirty  minutes  enough  money  raised  to  rebuild 
the  college  better  than  before.  People  in 
Spartanburg  now  look  upon  the  fire  as  a  god- 
send. When  the  stock  company  was  formed, 
the  stockholders  supposed  that  the  college 
would  be  self-supporting  or  perhaps  might 
even  pay  a  small  dividend.  When  they  found 
that  the  kind  of  an  institution  which  they 
wanted  would  not  pay  dividends,  they  gave  the 
property  to  a  board  of  trustees  and  from  time 
to  time  during  the  next  eight  years  Mr.  Con- 
verse, who  had  been  the  largest  stockholder, 
helped  the  college  with  money.  He  died  in 
1899.  In  his  will  he  left  the  college  one-third 
of  his  fortune.  The  smokestacks  are  respon- 
sible for  the  money  and  the  education  for  the 
wise  use  of  it. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  these  institutions  con- 
fined to  their  students.  The  presence  of  the 
faculties  has  an  effect  on  the  town.  In  1894, 
the  professor  of  music  at  Converse  organized 


a  musical  festival.  One  has  been  held  every 
year  since  and  during  that  time  they  have  had 
"The  Messiah,"  "Elijah,"  "Faust,"  "Aida," 
and  many  other  notable  performances. 
Thomas's  Orchestra  has  played  at  the  festivals 
and  Madame  Nordica,  Madame  Louise  Homer, 
Signor  Campanari,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished visitors  have  sung.  The  professor 
of  music  who  organized  the  festivals  has  gone 
away  but  the  appreciation  of  good  music  has 
been  developed  in  the  town  so  that  the  festivals 
go  on  as  successfully  as  before.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  such  that  the  guarantee  fund 
promised  by  citizens  of  Spartanburg  has  never 
been  needed.  At  other  places  in  the  Pied- 
mont similar  things  have  happened,  for  this 
section  is  the  centre  of  an  educational  trans- 
formation as  significant  as  the  revival  of 
industry.  At  Columbus,  the  profits  of  the  cot- 
ton mills  have  been  used  to  establish  trade 
schools  for  all  the  people.  At  Durham,  N.  C, 
commercial  prosperity  has  built  up  one  of  the 
most  amply  endowed  small  colleges  in  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  Spartanburg  are  now  com- 
mercially and  intellectually  a  part  of  the  world. 
Spartanburg  goods  are  sold  along  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  China;  its  people  have  Italian  and 
German  opera  at  home.  They  travel  in  their 
own  country  and  abroad. 

The  economic  benefits  of  the  mills  will  be- 
come more  apparent  in  the  future,  for  the 
transformation  of  a  people's  habits  cannot  be 
done  in  one  generation. 

FACTORY   LIFE   AND    CHILD   LABOR 

When  Mr.  Converse  was  running  the  old 
Glendale  Mill  he  knew,  personally,  the  people 
who  worked  for  him.  Many  of  the  older 
employees  had  special  privileges.  He  was 
known  among  them  as  the  "old  man" — a  term 
of  affection  and  regard.  But  he  was  an  ex- 
ceptional employer.  In  many  of  the  mills  the 
operatives  were  not  so  well  off.  The  wages 
paid  were  high  enough  to  attract  large  numbers 
of  people  from  the  farms  and  mountains. 
There  was  more  mill  labor  than  there  was 
demand  for  it.  The  mills  in  which  the  worst 
conditions  prevailed  could  get  a  full  comple- 
ment of  "hands"  as  well  as  those  that  spent 
some  of  their  profits  in  making  better  tenements 
and  in  building  schools.  Just  the  opposite 
condition  holds  true  now.  There  is  hardly 
a  mill  in  the  Carolinas  that  can  keep  all  of  its 
machinery  going  the  year  round.    The  labor 
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supply  is  not  sufficient.  Many  of  the  mill 
hands  do  not  work  constantly.  Some  of  them 
live  no  better  than  they  did  in  their  mountain 
homes,  and  to  maintain  that  standard  they 
do  not  have  to  work  all  the  time.  They  move 
about  from  mill  to  mill.  I  saw  a  woman  and 
a  boy  come  into  the  superintendent's  office  of 
a  Spartanburg  mill  to  ask  for  an  advance  on 
their  wages.  On  being  questioned,  she  named 
eight  mills  at  which  she  had  worked  during  the 
past  two  years.  .  A  family  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
moved  four  times  in  one  week.     To  keep  their 


for  a  trained  and  efficient  worker  can  get  as 
much  production  from  three  looms  as  two  poor 
workers  can  get  from  four. 

"Some  time  ago,"  said  one  mill  president, 
"they  may  have  had  child  labor  because  it  was 
cheap;  but,  considering  what  they  do,  the 
children  that  work  now  are  the  most  expensive 
help  we  have."  The  mill  men's  position 
is,  that  the  best  place  for  the  children  is  in 
school;  the  next  best  place  (for  those  over 
the  legal  age)  is  in  the  mill,  and  the  last  place 
for  them  is  running  loose  in  idleness. 
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THE    PART    OF    THE    SOUTH    WHICH   IS    BECOMING    A    GREAT    COTTON-MANUFACTURING 

DISTRICT 
Each  dot  represents  a  cotton  mill 


help,  the  mills  now  do  much  for  their  employees 
which  they  did  not  do  formerly.  Those  that 
work  best  are  those  that  live  best,  and  most  of  the 
mills  are  doing  all  they  can  to  encourage  both. 
Practically  all  the  larger  mills  in  Spartanburg 
County  maintain  free  schools  for  the  children 
of  their  villages.  At  a  little  North  Carolina 
town,  the  mill  superintendent  was  asked  if  he 
objected  to  a  graded  school  near  his  mill. 
"No,"  was  the  answer;  "the  more  children 
you  get  to  go  to  it,  the  better  I  like  it.  I  want 
intelligent   labor."     All   the   mills   want   this, 


Unconsciously  the  mills  are  doing  more  to 
stop  the  labor  of  children  and  send  them  to 
school  than  any  other  influence.  In  North 
Carolina,  for  instance,  in  1880,  before  there 
were  many  mills,  56  per  cent,  of  the  male  chil- 
dren between  10  and  15  years  of  age  were  at 
work,  mostly  on  the  farms.  In  1900,  after  so 
many  boys  had  gone  into  the  mills  as  "  doffers," 
the  percentage  was  55.  But  in  1900,  when 
the  working  children  were  congregated,  people 
at  once  recognized  that  they  were  working  and 
that    they    were    not    at    school.    A    public 
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sentiment  is  growing  up  that  in  time  will  force 
all  these  children  into  the  schools,  and  it  is 
largely  on  account  of  the  mill  prosperity  that  the 
school  facilities  are  being  made  adequate  to 
attend  to  them.  The  mill  presidents'  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  recommended  to 
the  legislature  of  that  state  that  it  pass  a  com- 
pulsory-education bill.  Since  then  North 
Carolina  has  passed  such  a  law  and  another 
raising  the  age  limit  for  children's  work. 
South  Carolina  has  passed  a  law  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  age  limit  of  these  laws 
is  still  low,  but  as  public  sentiment  and  the 
school  facilities  grow  the  limit  will  be  raised. 
The  mill  tenements  are  better  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  Whitney  Mill  at  Spartanburg 
is  preparing  to  serve  a  good  breakfast  to  its 
employees  for  two  cents  apiece,  because  their 
breakfasts  are   so   ill-prepared   at   home.      At 


another  mill  6  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  on  all 
money  left  with  the  company  treasurer  more 
than  six  months.  In  some  places  the  opera- 
tives are  beginning  to  save  money.  Many  of 
the  people  who  work  in  the  mill  at  Ramseur, 
N.  C,  own  their  own  homes,  with  gardens 
about  them.  Some  even  own  farms  that  they 
rent  and  many  have  bank  accounts.  If  people 
come  to  work  there  who  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  moral  standards  of  the  community,  a 
delegation  from  the  mill  will  notify  the  owner 
and  he  dismisses  them.  They  live  as  well  as 
any  people  of  small  means  in  a  small  town. 
Ramseur  has  been  a  mill  town  for  two  or  three 
generations.  It  goes  its  way  now  as  any  other 
prosperous  and  industrious  manufacturing  town. 
It  has  no  "problems."  And  the  mill  there 
has  better  labor  and  more  of  it  in  proportion 
than    most   of   the   mills    in    the    South.     The 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Built  from  a  cross-roads  village  by  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  mills 
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Which  has  educated  the  community  built  by  the  mills 

reason  is  that  the  mill  there  is  a  very  old  mill 
and  these  people  have  been  working  in  it  for 
several  generations  and  have  become  thor- 
oughly used  to  the  life. 

For  from  $2  to  $5  a  month,  a  man  working 
in  the  Proximity  Mill  in  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
can  rent  a  house  and  half  an  acre  of  land.  He 
can  get  free  seeds  from  the  mill  for  his  garden 
and,  if  he  is  more  successful  than  his  neighbor 
in  their  use,  he  will  receive  a  money  prize.  He 
can  send  his  children  to  a  free  school  or  kinder- 


garten for  nine  months  in  the  year.  His 
daughter  may  attend  a  sewing  or  cooking  class 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  Four  or  five  times 
a  year  his  wife  is  invited  to  small  meetings  at 
the  house  of  the  social  secretary,  which  is  one 
of  the  regular  mill  tenements  kept  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  women  of  the  community.  The 
mill  company  pays  all  these  bills  except  about 
a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  school,  which  is  borne 
by  the  city  of  Greensboro.  The  company  also 
spent  about  $1,000  for  instruments  for  the 
Proximity  Band,  and  each  year  it  gives  its 
700  or  800  employees  a  picnic.  For  their 
work  among  its  people,  this  mill  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  One 
of  the  owners  of  the  mill  said  that,  aside  from 
any  question  of  philanthropy,  they  believed 
that  it  was  the  best  policy  from  a  purely  business 
standpoint.  It  would  free  them,  he  said,  from 
reliance  upon  a  constantly  shifting  population 
of  improvident  and  illiterate  employees  and 
enable  them  to  promote  to  positions  of 
responsibility  men  from  their  own  forces.  As 
an  example  of  this  policy,  he  cited  the  fact  that 
the  superintendents  of  Proximity,  White  Oak, 
and  Revolution,  the  three  mills  controlled  by 
the  same  management,  and  the  general  super- 
intendent   of    all    three,     began     as    simple 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  A  STREET 
A  scene  now  familiar  in  most  Southern  towns 
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In  Spartanburg,  to  which  mill  children  go 

employees  and  were  gradually  promoted  to  their 
present  positions.  The  Proximity  has  done 
more  work  among  its  employees  than  most  of 
the  other  mills,  but  almost  all  of  the  mill  men 
believe  with  the  Proximity  owners  that  the 
better  educated  the  employees  are,  and  the 
better  they  live,  the  more  profitable  workers 
they  will  become.  The  pressure  of  economic 
conditions  is  lifting  the  mill  operatives  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living  and  the  employers  are 
aiding  that  advance  because  they  realize  that 
it  is  for  their  advantage.  On  the  farms  from 
which  these  people  came,  there  was  little  social 
intercourse  and  little  to  stir  them  to  progress. 
In  the  mill  village  there  is  plenty  of  social  inter- 
course; they  are  in  touch  with  the  world.  Their 
dormant  ambitions  are  aroused.  And  their 
own  ambitions  are  the  strongest  force  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  to  make  them  better  workers 
and  better  citizens.  Such  is  the  transformation 
which,  with  some  abuses  and  some  delays, 
the  mills  are  working  among  the  purest  Amer- 


MILL   VILLAGE    SCHOOL   AT   GLEXDALE 
Built  and  maintained  as  a  free  school  by  the  mill  company 

ican  stock  and  at  the  same  time  the  people 
who  have  had  the  smallest  opportunities  of 
any  in  the  United  States. 

The  transformation  of  the  Piedmont  region 
has  been  so  rapid  that  the  railroads  which  a 
a  few  years  ago  served  this  section  with  ease, 
admit  now  that  in  spite  of  tremendous  improve- 
ments in  rolling  stock,  they  are  unable  to 
handle  the  freight  that  originates  along  their 
lines.  The  main  reason  for  all  this  growth 
still  exists.  More  mills  are  being  built 
every  day.  There  is  more  local  capital  than 
there  used  to  be  and  outside  capital  is  easier 
to  get.  The  mills  are  meeting  the  scarcity  of 
labor  by  training  their  help  to  be  more  efficient. 
Improved  machinery  is  making  it  possible  for 
fewer  hands  to  do  more  wyork.  A  man  who 
can  operate  six  ordinary  looms  can  run  twelve 
or  fifteen  automatic  ones  and  do  more  weaving 
with  each  loom.  A  drawing-in  machine  lately 
invented  obviates  some  of  the  most  trying 
labor  that  girls  do  in  the  mills.     With  the  help 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
Founded  on  the  prosperity  brought  by  the  mills 
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Who  built   the  Alamance   Cotton    Mill.      His  descendants  now  own 

mills  aggregating  6,144  looms  and  161,000  spindles 

of  the  state  governments,  the  mills  are  begin- 
ning a  campaign  for  immigration.  Last  winter 
the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Wittekind 
landed  at  Charleston  with  more  than  400 
steerage  passengers. 

The  markets  for  cotton  goods  are  constantly 
increasing.     For  the  six  years  from  1885  to  1891, 


the  average  yearly  consumption  of  cotton  was 
8,670,000  bales.  During  the  next  six  years 
it  was  10,849,000  bales.  From  1897  to  1902 
the  average  had  grown  to  be  13,398,000.  For 
the  six  years  ending  in  1908,  it  will  have  risen 
to  more  than  15,000,000.  Even  with  this  con- 
sumption the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  only  one-third  of 
the  world's  population  regularly  wear  clothes, 
that  half  are  partially  clad,  and  that  the  rest 
habitually  go  almost  naked. 

Since  1880,  enough  cotton  mills  have  been 
erected  in  the  cotton-growing  states  to  spin 
2,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  Yet  that  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand.  The 
mills  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
increased  during  that  time  28  per  cent.,  and 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
they  are  still  building  mills.  The  increase  in 
the  use  of  cotton  cloth  will  continue  until  it 
covers  the  millions  now  unclothed. 

THE    COMING    REVOLUTION    IN    POWER    SUPPLY 

But  there  is  one  influence  pointing  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  mills  in  the  cotton- 
growing  states  which  does  not  affect  the  other 
great  mill  centres  to  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  At  Whitney,  N.  C,  a  333-yard  dam 
is  being  built  across  the  Yadkin  River  to  turn 
1,700  cubic  feet  of  water  into  a  4^-mile  canal. 
At  the  end  of  the  canal  will  be  a  fall  two-thirds 


THE  ALAMANCE   COTTON   MILL,    BUILT   IN  1837 
One  of  the  factories  which  link  the  old  manufacturing  South  with  the  new 
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as  high  as  Niagara,  which  will  generate  145,000 
horse-power  when  the  turbines  are  installed. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  power  can  be  sent  by 
transmission  lines  as  far  as  Fayetteville,  80 
miles  away.  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  and  Con- 
cord, the  largest  mill  centres  in  North  Carolina, 
and  innumerable  smaller  towns  are  within  half 
that  distance.  The  Southern  Power  Company 
has  about  a  dozen  water-power  plants,  which 
when  they  are  finished  will  furnish  power  from 
Concord  and  Taylorsville  in  North  Carolina 
to  Greenville  and  Columbia  in  South  Carolina. 


between  $25  and  $50  a  horse-power  a  year. 
The  city  of  Augusta  pays  less  than  $10  per 
horse-power  for  hydro-electric  power.  At  the 
present  time  a  mill  can  buy  it  from  the 
Southern  Power  Company  for  $20  a  horse- 
power a  year.  An  auxiliary  steam  plant  is 
necessary  for  heating  and  humidifying,  and 
there  is  some  small  danger  that  an  accident  to 
the  transmission  lines  would  cause  a  loss  of 
time  in  the  mill.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
buying  from  the  power  companies,  the 
mills   will    only   pay   for   what   they   actually 


THE  CLIFTON  MILL  NO.  1  JUST  AFTER  THE  FLOOD 
Which  destroyed    three  and  damaged  one  of  the  five  mills  of  the  Clifton  and  Pacolet  companies,  and  yet   their  stock 

never  went  below  par 


Their  transmission  lines  in  this  territory  will 
be  accessible  to  more  than  half  the  mills  in 
the  South.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  also, 
the  rivers  are  being  harnessed. 

"This  is  equivalent,"  said  a  mill  president 
in  Charlotte,  "to  the  discovery  of  an  inexhaust- 
ible coal  supply  east  of  the  mountains."  Before 
these  great  power  companies  began  operations, 
mills  not  situated  on  streams  either  used  the 
power  of  the  steam  engine  direct  or  used  the 
steam  engine  to  generate  electricity;  with  coal 
selling  from  $3.75  to  $4  a  ton,  it  cost  them 


use.  With  a  steam  plant,  it  costs  almost 
as  much  to  run  half  the  machinery  as  it  does 
for  all  of  it. 

Those  mills  which  find  steam  power  cheaper 
or  more  convenient  than  power  from  the 
transmission  lines  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
rates  of  the  power  companies,  but  the  presence 
of  the  transmission  lines  gives  every  mill  in 
this  great  section  a  low  price  for  power  above 
which  they  do  not  have  to  go.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Smith,  the  president  of  the  Dover  Mills  at 
Pineville,  N.  C,  says: 


OOOO 
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"We  are  using  electricity  at  the  Dover  Yarn  Mills.  At 
the  time  we  installed  electric  motors,  we  were  also  putting 
in  some  additional  machinery  and  making  some  other 
changes.  However,  as  near  as  we  can  figure,  we  are  getting 
the  use  of  power  to-day — also  our  lighting,  heating,  and 


slashing — for  about  n  per  cent,  less  than  our  coal  bills 
were,  prior  to  the  installation  of  electricity.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  we  were  running  under  poor  conditions  so 
far  as  the  distribution  of  power  was  concerned. 

"We  were  enabled,  in  addition  to  the  reduction  of  coal 
bills,  to  utilize  the  space  formerly  used  for  boilers  and 
engine  room  for  putting  in  new  machinery,  and  we  have 
to-day  quite  a  little  more  machinery  in  the  same  space 
than  when  we  were  running  by  steam  alone.  The  saving 
in  head-shafts,  heavy  shafting,  boiler  setting,  engine  foun- 
dations, and  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  would  justify  putting 
in  electricity  in  a  mill  even  if  the  cost  of  horse-power  were 
the  same." 

The  development  of  the  power  of  the  South- 
ern rivers  means  as  much  to  the  Piedmont 
mills  as  the  power  of  Niagara  would  mean 
to  English  cotton  spinning  if  it  were  situated 
in  Manchester.  With  the  added  advantage 
of  the  water  power,  the  development  of  the 
Southern  mills  is  limited  only  by  the  manu- 
facturing ability  of  the  Southern  people.  In 
spite  of  their  work  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  capability  is  sometimes  questioned. 


THE   SPINNING   ROOM   OF  A   COTTON   MILL 
Most  of  the  children  in  the  mill  work  in  the  spinning  room  tying  threads  together  when  they  break 
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THE   BARENESS    OF   A  NEW   MILL  VILLAGE 


Some  uninformed  person,  many  years  ago, 
classified  the  Southern  white  people  as  aris- 
tocracy and  "poor  white  trash,"  and  thousands 
of  uninformed  people  have  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated the  phrase  until,  by  sheer  repetition, 
it  has  come  to  have  the  semblance  of  truth. 
This  classification  has  probably  caused  more 
misunderstanding  than  any  other  in  the  world 
that  had  so  little  fact  to  stand  upon.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  so- 
called  "poor  white  trash"  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  were  the  manufacturers  of  the  nation. 
Twenty  years  after  Washington  was  made 
President,  those  three  states  did  more  manu- 
facturing than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
The  manufactures  of  North  Carolina  were 
worth  $2,989,140  when  those  of  Massachusetts 
were  worth  $2,219,279;  Virginia  was  first  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  North  Carolina 
third,  of  the  original  colonies.  The  manu- 
factures of  this  section  were  not  conducted 
by    the    slave-holding    aristocracy,   which   was 


but  a  small  part  of  the  population.  Spartan- 
burg County  is  a  good  example  of  the  varied 
industries  of  the  Piedmont  at  that  time.  Where 
the  big  Clifton  Mill  is  now,  was  an  old  roller 


A   FOUR-ROOM  HOUSE  RENTED  AT  $2  A   MONTH 
TO   MILL  WORKERS 

mill,  and  there  were  three  or  four  others  in  the 
vicinity.  That  part  of  the  country  was 
known  as  the  "old  iron  district."     There  were 


THE  VILLAGE   OF   A   MILL   HALF   A    CENTURY   OLD 
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cotton-yarn  mills  on  the  Tyger  River  as  early  as 
1816.  Where  the  Fingerville  Mill  is  now,  James 
Finger  had  a  cotton  mill  then.  Dr.  James 
Bivings  had  a  mill  on  the  Pacolet  River.  It 
was  at  this  mill,  although  after  Dr.  Bivings 
had  left  it,  that  Mr.  D.  E.  Converse  got  employ- 
ment in  1855.  That  mill  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  manufactures  of  the  old  iron 
district  and  of  the  modem  Spartanburg. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
prints  a  little  pamphlet  of  four  pictures  of  High 
Shoals,  N.  C,  in  1750,  1800,  1850,  and  1900, 
which  explains  what  happened  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  South  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth   century.     The   first   picture  shows 


were  made  the  rifles  used  along  the  Southern 
frontier.  There  were  eight  gunpowder  fac- 
tories in  the  state,  and  paper  plants  that  turned 
out  6,000  pounds  of  paper  a  year. 

The  picture  of  High  Shoals  in  1850  is  typical 
of  the  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  South. 
The  roller  mills  were  in  ruins.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  whole  section  had 
decayed  and  with  them  had  gone  free  edu- 
cation. The  invention  of  the  cotton  "in  had 
suddenly  made  the  production  of  cotton  with 
slave  labor  so  profitable  that  it  choked  the 
growing  manufactures  of  the  South,  ruined  its 
varied  industries,  and  turned  all  its  energies 
toward  developing  an  economic  system  directly 


A    MILL   RUN   BY   WATER   POWER   AT   COLUMBUS,    CIA. 


the  undeveloped  water  power  at  High  Shoals 
in  1750,  when  the  surrounding  country  was 
inhabited  by  Indians. 

The  second  picture — of  High  Shoals  in  1800 
— shows  a  rolling  mill  in  operation,  and  under- 
neath is  the  following  explanation :  "Inside  50 
years  there  had  been  developed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a  very  considerable  manufacturing  inter- 
est. Amongst  other  industries,  there  were 
numerous  blast  furnaces  making  charcoal  pig- 
iron."  The  High  Shoals  works  made  bars, 
nails,  plowshares,  and  other  wrought-iron 
products.  At  Lincolnton,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  first  cotton  mill  south  of  the  Potomac  was 
built  in  1813.  A  little  later,  cotton-mill 
machinery  of  good  workmanship  and  design 
was  manufactured  there.  At  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  a  cotton  mill  run  by  steam  was  erected  in 
1830.     At  Greensboro  also,  and  near  Pendleton, 


antagonistic  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  the  novelists  call  the  "Old  South"  was 
this  period  of  cotton  plantations  on  the  sea- 
board and  small  cotton  farms  in  the  Piedmont : 
of  ruined  iron  works  and  struggling  cotton 
factories — the  period  of  slavery. 

The  fourth  picture  shows  High  Shoals  as 
it  is  to-day,  with  the  water  power  turning  the 
spindles  and  looms  of  a  great  cotton  mill. 
Freed  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  when 
they  recovered  from  its  results,  and  from  war  and 
Reconstruction,  the  people  of  the  Piedmont 
began  to  manufacture  again  as  they  had  done 
when  they  first  came  to  this  country. 

The  smokestacks  and  a  revived  education, 
the  cotton  mills  and  the  colleges  have  again 
started  the  people  of  the  Piedmont  as  a  part 
of  a  great  nation  to  doing  their  work  in  the 
progress  of  the  world. 


THE  NEW  CAPITOL  AT  JACKSON,  MISS. 
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STATES 


THE  CHANGES  OF  TEN  YEARS 
BY 

WALTER  H.  PAGE 


TEN  years  ago,  I  made  a  two-months' 
journey  through  all  the  Southern 
States  east  of  Texas,  to  write  of  what 
I  saw  for  The  All  antic  Monthly.  It  was  a 
journey  that  yielded  many  pleasant  experiences. 
I  saw,  of  course,  the  routine  of  activity  in  the 
principal  cities  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans, 
and  in  these  cities  there  was  a  very  considerable 
prosperity.  Men  of  large  affairs  were  steadily 
building  fortunes;  transportation  systems  were 
in  course  of  formation  and  consolidation;  and 
throughout  the  country  there  were  fair  crops. 
You  could  see  a  deal  of  energy  and  find  hopeful 
men;  and,  as  any  other  traveler  who  had 
acquaintances  and  friends  throughout  this 
region,  I  found  the  journey  full  of  pleasure  and 
instruction.  I  went  to  many  small  towns  also 
and  made  journeys  into  the  country  in  several 
states.  In  the  country  as  in  the  towns,  I 
encountered  the  natural  cheerfulness  and 
hospitality  of  the  people ;  but  the  farmers  were 
not  making  money.     There  was  almost  uni- 


versal complaint  that  they  were  in  debt  to  the 
merchants.  Many  of  the  merchants,  in  turn, 
were  themselves  in  debt;  and  away  from  the 
activity  of  the  larger  trading  and  manufacturing 
centres  one  heard  much  more  about  diffi- 
culties than  about  triumphs. 

There  was  a  somewhat  similar  impression 
made  by  visits  to  the  centres  of  education. 
The  men  who  were  conducting  the  colleges 
and  universities  were  working  with  heroic 
devotion,  but  almost  everywhere  with  pitifully 
meagre  equipment;  and  there  was  a  certain 
depression  in  the  tone  in  which  they  spoke  of 
their  problems.  In  talking  with  men,  singly 
or  in  clubs  or  at  dinners,  either  in  commercial 
circles  or  in  educational  circles,  the  hard  times 
of  the  past  was  still  the  most  frequent  topic  of 
conversation.  Men  spoke  of  the  burden  im- 
posed by  Reconstruction;  they  talked  about 
the  difficulties  of  developing  the  country  with- 
out capital;  many  men  whom  you  would 
expect  to  be  well-informed  spoke  with  a  sort  of 
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BIRMINGHAM  TWENTY   YEARS   AGO 

The  city  was  founded   in    1871    and  its   first  iron  furnace   was  built 
in  1879.      The  opposite  page  shows  a  scene  now  typical 


hopeless  ignorance  of  fundamental  economic 
forces;  and  you  would  often  hear  allusions  to 
the  North  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  country  and  a 
country  where  men  somehow  prospered  at  the 
expense  of  the  South.  I  do  not  recall  bitter- 
ness in  this  undertone  of  conversation  so  much 
as  loneliness — an  isolation,  and  a  sense  of 
despair.  The  South  somehow  seemed  doomed 
to  poverty  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

After  two  months  of  such  observation,  in 
spite  of  the  pleasant  personal  experiences  that 
J  had  had,  when  I  went  back  to  Boston  I 
wrote  nothing  for  publication.  I  read  over 
my  note-books  and  concluded  that  if  I  under- 
took to  describe  what  I  had  seen  and  heard, 


the  dominant  note  would  be  a  note  of  depres- 
sion, and  I  did  not  see  how  such  a  report  would 
be  of  any  value  to  anybody.  It  surely  would 
not  cheer  the  Southern  readers  of  the  magazine, 
and  I  was  afraid  that  it  wrould  only  deepen 
certain  misapprehensions  that  some  Northern 
readers  already  had  of  the  Southern  people 
and  of  Southern  conditions. 

I  have  time  and  again  been  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States  during  the  intervening  ten 
years,  but  I  had  not,  until  this  year,  made  a 
systematic  journey  to  them  all,  for  the  purpose 
of  definite  observation.  But  now  I  have  just 
gone  over  the  same  journey,  taking  two  months 
and  a  half  to  make  it,  and  I  have  visited  nearly 
all  the  places  that  I  visited  ten  years  ago,  and 
a  good  many  more.  Everything  is  different. 
The  larger  cities  have  become  enormously 
larger  and  more  active,  and  their  tone,  if  you 
can  speak  of  the  tone  of  cities,  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. The  street  scenes,  the  street  con- 
versations, the  things  that  you  see  by  going  up 
and  down  through  the  business  thoroughfares 
now  are  the  same  as  you  will  see  and  hear  in 
active  business  cities  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  There  is  nothing,  except,  perhaps, 
the  presence  of  the  Negro,  to  indicate  whether 
you  are  in  the  South,  or  in  the  West,  or  in 
the  North.  The  activities  and  methods  of 
all   sections  are    becoming   very   much   alike. 


A  VIEW  FROM  THE  CAPITOL,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
Showing  a  part  of  the  business  section 
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A  BUSINESS  STREET  IN  BIRMINGHAM  TO-DAY 
Through  its  coal  mines,  iron  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  and  cotton  market,  Birmingham  has  become  a  great  city,  in  touch 
by  trolley  with  150,000  people.     Every  office  in  the  tall  building  shown  in  the  picture  was  rented  as  soon  as  the  building 
was  finished.     This  is  a  typical  business  street  of  to-day. 


The  smaller  towns  have  become  larger. 
Some  have  more  than  doubled  their  population 
and  their  activities.  An  even  greater  change 
has  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


You  will  see  new  houses  well-painted,  with 
well-kept  yards  about  them.  You  will  see 
better  horses;  you  travel  over  far  better  roads; 
you  meet  men  who  are  going  at  a  faster  pace. 
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A  COUNTRY  ROAD  LEADING  INTO  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

The  conversation  now  is  not  about  Recon- 
struction. In  one  place  it  is  about  alfalfa,  in 
another  it  is  about  stock,  in  another  about  corn. 
You  hear  of  any  number  of  agricultural 
products  besides  cotton,  and  cotton  itself  has  a 
new  meaning.  There  is  as  much  difference 
between  cotton  at  five  or  six  cents  a  pound  and 
cotton  at  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound,  as  there 
is  between  poverty  and  affluence.  I  doubt  if 
anywhere  in  the  world  there  has  been  so  rapid 
a  change  in  what  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  living  and  of  sound  thinking 


and  of  cheerful  work,  as  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  these  ten  years  in  many  of  these 
rural  districts.  Many  a  farmer  who  was  in  debt 
to  his  "factor"  now  has  money  in  the  bank, 
a  bank  that  itself  did  not  exist  ten  years  ago. 
The  inherent  good  nature  of  the  people  ap- 
proaches something  like  hilarity.  If  you 
direct  the  conversation  toward  prosperity, 
they  will  crack  jokes  with  you  about  the  needy 
condition  of  Wall  Street,  and  remind  you  that 
their  banks  have  money  lent  at  interest  in  New 
York. 

I  think  that  every  educational  institution 
that  I  visited  has  a  new  building  or  more  than 
one.  The  men  that  you  talk  with  speak  less 
of  their  poverty  of  equipment  and  tell  you,  with 
pride,  what  has  been  done  within  the  last  five 
years.  I  suppose  that  the  most  hopeless  places 
in  the  world  a  decade  ago  were  the  offices 
of  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
in  most  of  these  commonwealths.  In  some  of 
them,  you  would  find  men  without  hope,  with- 
out plans,  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of 


THE  PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  SQUARE  OF  MONTGOMERY 
Looking  toward  the  Capitol  where  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Confederacy.     Every  year 
50,000  bales  of  cotton  are  brought  into  Montgomery  by  wagon,  and  sold  in  the  public  square.     It  is  also  one  of  the  great 
mule  markets  of  the  country 
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an  educational  system,  who  lazily  compiled 
lists  of  inaccurate  figures,  drew  pitiful  salaries, 
and  published  dull  reports  that  had  no  particu- 
lar meaning.  In  these  same  offices  now,  or 
bigger  and  better  offices,  you  find  a  staff  of 
men  and  women  at  work  who  are  ready  to 
show  you  hundreds  of  photographs  of  ram 
shackle  old  schoolhouses  that  have  been 
abandoned  and  of  handsome  new  ones  that 
have  been  built  to  take  their  places.  They 
will  show  you  photographs  of  children  planting 
flowers  in  the  school-yards,  and  of  other  chil- 
dren doing  manual  training  work  in  the  school- 
room. They  will  take  from  their  desks  well- 
kept,  neat,  and  accurate  reports  which  show 
an  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  and 
great  pride  in  the  schools.  They  will  tell  you 
of  traveling  libraries;  they  will  explain  how 
pictures  have  been  put  up  in  the  schoolhouses. 
In  the  colleges  you  find  that  the  men  who 
teach  spent  their  last  vacations  either  abroad, 
or  at  some  university  centre  in  the  United 
States.  They  no  longer  speak  a  local  language. 
They  still  tell,  of  course,  of  insufficient  equip- 
ment; but,  if  you  will  inquire,  you  will  find  that 
the  states  have  enormously  increased  their 
appropriations  for  the  state  schools;  that  the 
schools  which  are  maintained  by  private  sub- 
scription or  by  religious  sects  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  increasing  their  endowments;  and, 
best  of  all,  you  will  find  that  the  schools  now 
have  local  support — support  by  ever-increasing 


UNLOADING  BANANAS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

local  taxation.  And  no  school  or  other  insti- 
tution can  permanently  exist  on  any  basis  but 
the  basis  of  local  support. 

You  will  find  everywhere  the  spirit  of  coopera  - 
tion.  There  was  a  time  when  every  institution 
was  conducted  only  with  reference  to  itself. 
Now  it  is  conducted  with  reference  to  all  the 
others,  and  with  reference  to  the  secondary 
schools.  The  annual  conferences  for  education 
in  the  South  have  been  both  cause  and  effect 
of  this  change.     An  enthusiasm  for  cooperation 


A  VIEW  OVER  LOWER  NEW  ORLEANS,  SHOWING  THE  CRESCENT  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
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A  6-FOOT  SEWER   IN   NEW   ORLEANS 

The  cily  is  spending  more  than  $18,000,000  on  its  water  and 
sewerage  and  drainage  works.  By  drainage,  the  water-line  has  been 
sunk  from  4  or  5  feet  beneath  the  surface  to  15  or  18  feet,  and 
the  white  death-rate  reduced  to  an  extraordinarily  healthful  degree 


has  been  the  result.  In  fact,  the  best  index 
of  all  this  great  change  which  makes  for  the 
growth  of  efficiency  is  cooperation — a  spirit 
of  working  together.  In  the  old  time,  under 
the  old  influences,  every  plantation  was  a 
sort  of  principality  in  itself.  Every  unit  of 
working  life  cultivated  "independence,"  which 
was  another  name  for  isolation.  This  ten- 
dency ran  throughout  the  old  Southern 
methods.  Every  college  was  independent  of 
every  other  one.  So,  too,  every  railroad ;  every 
religious  sect;  every  industry.  Work  and 
thought  were  unorganized.  Cooperation — 
there  was  no  such  thing. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  significant 
recent  change  in  Southern  life,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  the  coming  of  cooperation,  the  unifying 
of  forces,  of  energies,  of  interests,  the  coming 
together  of  the  workers  in  every  department  of 
activity,  the  pulling  together — in  a  word,  the 
organization  of  life.  The  saving  thus  made 
of  social  and  industrial  energy  would  have 
brought  a  new  spirit,  to  say  nothing  of  positive 
gains.  The  people  have  thus  just  begun  to  find 
themselves,  and  to  know  their  own  capacities. 
The  old  "independence"  which,  in  its  extreme 
development,  made  every  man  his  own  judge, 


ANTE-FEVER  AND  POST-FEVER  CISTERNS 
Before  the  discovery  that  the  mosquito  transmits  yellow  fever,  unclosed  cisterns  (like  the  one  on  the  left)  bred  mos- 
quitoes adjacent  to  bedroom  windows.     Now  they  are  closed,  as  shown  by  the  one  on  the  right. 
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THE  CONCRETE  VIADUCT  OF  THE  FLORIDA  COAST  RAILROAD  TO  KEY  WEST 


-jury,  and  sheriff,  kept  all  the  active  forces  of 
society  separated  from  one  another.  They 
are  now  uniting.  In  the  large  cities  you  not 
only  tind  new  skyscrapers,  and  more  of  them; 
new  manufacturing  enterp rises  and  more  of 
them;  an  enormous  increase  both  in  the  num- 
ber of  banks  and  in  the  money  handled  by  the 
old  ones;  but  you  find  that  industrial  activity 
in  all  these  places  is  linked  with  industrial 
activity  elsewhere. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  man  from  Boston  or  New 
York  who  went  into  the  South  was  compelled 
to  feel  in  certain  senses  that  he  was  going  into 
a  foreign  country.  In  order  to  get  this  feeling 
now,  you  must  go  into  some  very  remote  rural 
region.  In  bidding  goodbye  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  shown  me  many  attentions  in  a  little 
country  town  in  central  Georgia — a  town  to 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  a  stranger  seldom  went 
and  from  which  you  could  readily  believe  the 


residents  seldom  ventured — I  asked  him  to 
come  and  see  me  in  New  York.  He  replied 
that  business  took  him  to  New  York  once  a 
month,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  call  the 
following  week. 

Everywhere  you  find  the  trains  crowded — 
not  merely  on  the  great  routes  of  tourist  travel, 
but  on  the  roads  where  the  travel  is  local. 
Almost  everywhere  the  hotels  are  filled,  little 
hotels  and  big;  and  if  you  are  prudent  you  will 
engage  your  room  before  your  arrival.  There 
has  been  nothing  less  than  a  revolution,  by 
the  way,  in  the  hotels  themselves. 

The  general  impression,  therefore,  that  one 
brings  away  after  two  or  three  months'  journey 
to  these  states  and  to  these  country  regions, 
this  year,  is  not  only  an  impression  of  cheer- 
fulness, of  prosperity,  of  extraordinary  material 
progress;  but  a  deep-rooted  feeling  that  there 
had  been  for  a  long  weary  time,  not  only  a 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  CIGAR  FACTORIES— AT  TAMPA 
In  1905,  Tampa  manufactured  220,430,000  cigars,  worth  more  than  $15,000,000 
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RESIDENCES      AND     TRANSPORTATION      IN      OLD-TIME 
JACKSONVILLE— NOT  MANY  YEARS  AGO 


HOW  THE  PEOPLE  LIVE   AND    TRAVEL  THERE  NOW 
—A  TYPICAL   RESIDENCE  STREET  OF  TO-DAY 


general  misunderstanding  of  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  Southern  people  by  t he- 
people  of  other  parts  of  the  Union,  but  a 
general  misunderstanding  likewise  of  their  own 
qualities  and  capacities  by  the  Southern  people 
themselves.  They  had  not  come  to  their  own 
until  these  recent  years,  and  they  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  they  were 
different  from  other  people.  They  are,  of 
course,  like  the  people  of  the  North,  and  like 
the  people  of  the  West,  and  it  needed  only  the 
touch  of  industrial  prosperity  to  reveal  not 
only  their  kinship  but  their  essential  identity. 
In  the  sense  in  which  you  have  been  accus- 


tomed to  read  about  it,  and  to  think  about  it, 
whether  you  live  in  the  North  or  in  the  South, 
there  is  no  longer  any  "South."  The  striking 
demonstration  that  Mr.  Tompkins  has  made, 
which  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  magazine, 
that  industrial  activity  is  not  a  new  thing  in 
the  South  but  a  renascence  —  the  renewal  of 
an  old  thing — is  an  explanation,  in  brief,  of  a 
hundred  years  of  Southern  history.  Indus- 
trial conditions  have  now  come  whereby  the 
people  are  finding  their  natural  aptitudes  and 
doing  the  very  work  that  their  fathers  would 
have  done  long,  long  ago,  but  for  slavery  and 
the  war  and  all  that  followed  these. 


WHERE  THE  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN  TAMPA 
The  million-dollar  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  owned  by  the  city,  is  seen  in  the  background 
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A  STREET  IN  THE  FRENCH  QUARTER  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 
The  Quarter  is  losing  some  of  its  old-time  characteristics 


There  are  three  different  sections  of  the 
South — the  Upper  South;  the  Seaboard  South; 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Upper  South — East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
as  far  east  as  Richmond,  the  uplands  of  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama — the  region 


of  forest,  grazing,  water-power,  coal  and  iron, 
and  of  mountain  scenery,  is  probably  the  best 
home  for  man  on  our  continent.  This  may  be 
disputed  by  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  hardly 
by  many  other  large  sections  of  the  United 
States.     Nature  has  done  wonders  there. 


THE    UPPER    SOUTH 


IF  you  stand  on  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains and  look  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, the  potential  wealth  within  a  circle  of  200 
or  250  miles  radius,  both  in  volume  and  in 
variety,  is  amazing  and  incalculable.  Every 
word  that  follows  denotes  a  fundamental 
source  of  wealth  or  of  health — the  hardwood 
forests;  iron;  coal;  marble;  water-power  (in 
greater  volume  than  in  any  other  like  area 
of  our  territory) ;  climate;  blue-grass;  tobacco; 
cotton  (where  the  land  slopes  downward); 
fruit — from  the  Albermarle  pippin  to  the 
Georgia  and  Carolina  peach.  This  mountain 
region,  moreover,  will  become  the  playground 
for  a  larger  part  of  our  population,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  region. 

This  whole  part  of  the  world  lacks  only — 
men.  A  hundred  could  live  where  every  one 
now  lives;    a  thousand  dollars  could  be  made 


where  every  dollar  is  now  made.  In  these 
mountains  are  Lynchburg,  Knoxville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Asheville.  At  their  foothills  or  half- 
way down  to  the  sea  or  in  the  valley  of   the 


THE   BEAUREGARD   HOUSE  IN  LOUISIANA 
A  representative  planter's  home 
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"THE  BATTERY"   IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
For  more  than  a  century,  it  has  been  the  fashionable  place  of  residence 


Mississippi  are  Nashville,  Birmingham,  Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta,  Spartanburg,  Columbia,  Char- 
lotte, Greensboro,  Winston- Salem,  Richmond 
— half  of  them  already  doing  the  tasks  of  big 
cities  and  the  rest  getting  ready  to  do  so. 


The  backward  mountaineer  will,  of  course, 
yield  to  the  railroad  and  the  mill;  and 
there  will  not  be  a  very  much  longer  period 
of  isolation.  In  the  second — or,  at  most,  the 
third — generation,  these  mountain  folk  become 
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A  RESIDENCE  STREET  IN  AUGUSTA,  GA,  WITH  A  PARKWAY  IN  THE  CENTRE 
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A  SOUTHERN  CITY   RESIDENCE 
Norfolk,  Va. 

as  capable  as  any  other  class.  Witness  the 
results  of  Miss  Berry's  school  at  Rome,  Ga. 
Witness  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga, 
where  many  of  them  have  already  made  for- 
tunes and  become  important  forces  in  industry. 

The  Southern  people  who  have  dwelt  here 
from  the  beginning  on  the  slopes  of  this  upland 
South — from  the  blue-grass  farmers  of  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  the  upland 
cotton  planters  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
—have  been  among  the  sturdiest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  most  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  South  are  naturally  in  this 
region,  so  also  naturally  most  of  the  great  men 
in  Southern  history  have  come  from  this  region 
— from  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  to 
the  present  generation  of  industrial  captains 
in  the  South.  This  upland  South  will  become 
the  home  of  a  population  ten-fold  as  great  as 
it  now  contains — perhaps  within  the  life  of 
living  men ;  for  there  are  are  all  kinds  of  chances 
for  making  homes  and  building  fortunes  there 
— in  town  and  from  the  soil. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  South,  too,  that  has 
not  only  a  less  troublesome  race  problem  than 
any  other  part,  but  a  more  democratic  struc- 
ture of  societv.     There  is  less  class  distinction 


and  there  is,  of  course,  the  widest  variety  of 
industry.  White  men  work  here — have  always 
worked  at  all  trades  and  callings. 

MOUNTAIN   CITIES 

Glance  at  this  growth  of  these  cities.  The 
population  of  Knoxville  in  1000  was  only  32,637 
but  the  building  permits  of  last  year  require  the 
expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars; 
bank  deposits  grew  from  4]  millions  in  1900 
to  q\  millions  last  year;  manufacturing  invest- 
ments from  5  millions  to  nearly  9  millions; 
the  number  of  employees  is  half  as  great  again, 
and  wages  have  nearly  doubled  in  six  years. 
The  number  of  telephone  instruments  increased 
from  2,300  to  4,500.  It  offers  manufacturing 
opportunities  in  iron  and  steel,  wood,  marble, 
clay,  and  textiles.  "All  these  are  at  our  doors," 
and  most  of  them  are  now  carried  on  with 
good  profits  and  call  for  extension — all  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  where  there  is  abun- 
dant water-power  and  the  river  runs  between 
walls  of  marble.  The  schools,  including  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  have  half  as  many 
more  students  now  as  they  had  in  iqoo. 

( )n  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  some- 
what similarly  situated,  is  Lynchburg,  origin- 
ally chiefly  a  tobacco  market  but  now  the  home 


A   HOUSE  ON  BULL  STREET,  SAVANNAH 
For  almost   half  its  distance,  this  street  runs   through  beautiful  parks 
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of  great  shoe  factories  as  well.  Here  is  a 
mountain  city  in  Tennessee,  then,  proud  of 
its  university  and  its  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures, especially  of  wood  and  iron,  and  its 
quarries,  and — just  across  the  mountains — 
another  city  in  Virginia  where  you  hear  talk  of 
shoes  and  tobacco  and  a  famous  college  for 
women  which  draws  its  patronage  from  all  the 
Southern  States.  Each  has  its  machinery  for 
indefinite  wealth-getting  and  for  education. 

Similarly  in  North  Carolina,  Charlotte,  at  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains,  with  a  sub-stratum  of 
combined  Scotch  and  Southern  conservatism 
and  solidity  (it  is  a  very  old-fashioned  town  yet 
at  bottom,  in  its  social  structure  and  in  its 
thought),  has  come  to  be  a  manufacturing  city 


A  THOUSAND    ACRES    OF    CABBAGES,    NEAR   THE   CITY 
OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C 

already  of  great  importance  and  of  very  much 
greater  promise.  It  is  surrounded  by  cotton 
mills;  and  it  makes  much  machinery  for  cotton 
mills  and  especially  for  cottonseed-oil  mills. 
It  has  nearby  water-falls  enough  to  give 
uncommonly  cheap  power  and  to  turn  more 
wheels  than  it  yet  has.  The  people  were 
always  sturdy  and  independent  (it  is  a  home 
of  Scotch  Presbyterians),  and  they  refuse  to  be 
swept  away  from  their  moorings  by  sudden 
impulses.  But,  in  the  steady  growth  of  their 
industry,  they  are  among  the  best  examples 
of  an  old  community  that  has  taken  on  new- 
life  without  losing  the  old.  The  unusually 
independent  morning  newspaper  of  the  city,  the 
Observer — one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  South — 
is  a  fair  index  both  of  the  character  and  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  people.  It  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres 
of  the  Piedmont  region. 

Chattanooga  typifies,  as  well  as  any  city  in 


SLAVE  QUARTERS  ON   A   PLANTATION  NEAR  SAVANNAH 
Typical  of  the  industry  of  the  ante-bellum  period 

the  whole  South,  the  successful  turning  of  the 
Southern  people  to  manufactures.  It  is  one  of 
the  busiest  manfacturing  places  in  the  South, 
growing  all  the  while,  at  a  rapid  rate;  and 
some  of  its  iron  and  steel  works  are  now  parts 
of  the  great  industrial  combinations.  But 
every  one  of  them  was  begun  by  individuals  in 
small  ways;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
most  of  these  individuals  were  poor  Southern 
men.  Besides  these  large  works,  there  are 
many  small  manufacturing  concerns,  and 
manufacturing  concerns  that  turn  out  small 
wares,  showing  that  the  individual  man  may 
yet  have  his  shop  there.  It  is  a  city  of  diversi- 
fied industries.  An  old-time  economist  of  Bos- 
ton used  to  boast  that  there  was  a  street  of 
successful  workshops  in  that  city — of  many 
sorts — in  every  one  of  which  the  proprietor 
was  himself  a  workman  and  that  no  one  of  them 
employed  more  than  two  or  three  assistants. 
It  was  a  street  of  independent  craftsmen. 
Chattanooga  has  many  such.  A  man  may  go 
there  who  has  his  craft  for  his  capital  and  only 
himself  as  a  workman  and,  if  he  can  manage 
his  workman  well,  he  may  build  up  an  indepen- 
dent manufacturing  business.  One  of  the 
biggest  plow-factories  in  the  country  began 
there  in  that  way. 


A  WOOD-WORKING  PLANT  NEAR  SAVANNAH 

Typical  of  the   more  efficient  industry  of  to-day.     It  is  on  the  same 

estate  as  the  slave  cabins 
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LAKE   CHARLES'S   PRINCIPAL  STORE 
IMore  immigration  and  rice  culture  developed    the   town 

Its  situation  near  ore-bearing,  wooded  moun- 
tains means  not  only  proximity  to  raw  materials 
of  many  sorts  but  also  to  a  great  water-power. 
A  5 2,000- horse-power  dam  will  soon  give 
power  to  the  city  for  many  other  uses. 

Of  the  very  general  instances  of  rapid  growth, 
Chattanooga  affords  one  of  the  most  striking. 


Its  investments  in  manufactures  jumped  from 
6  millions  in  1900  to  30  millions  in  1906 ;  the  value 
of  its  products  increased  in  a  similar  ratio;  its 
bank  deposits  were  multiplied  by  three. 

Nashville  in  the  old  days  established  itself 
as  the  social  and  educational  capital  of  a  very 
rich  agricultural  region — it  being  also  the 
political  capital  of  Tennessee — and  one  might 
have  supposed  that  it  was  grown.  But  in  recent 
years  it  has  become  also  an  important  manu- 
factuiing  and  mercantile  city,  growing  in  busi- 
ness, expanding  in  size  and  wealth — the  home 
of  fine  horses  yet,  but  also  a  city  of  600  manu- 
factories, whose  bank  clearings  increased  last 
year  41  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 

It  has  more  educational  institutions  than  any 
other  Southern  city,  including  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  the  Peabody  College  for  teachers 
and  (the  colored)  Fisk  University. 

Here    as    elsewhere    the    growth    of    bank 


DR.  SEAMAN  A.  KNAPP 
Builder  of  Lake  Charles  by  bringing  immigrants  from  Iowa  and  the  adjacent  states,  and  manager  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  work  of  teaching  farmers  by  "demonstration" 
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UNIMPROVED  LAND  NEAR  LAKE  CHARLES,  LA. 


deposits  shows  the  marvelous  increase  of  pro- 
ductive activity — from  less  than  6  millions  in 
igoo  to  more  than  15  millions  in  1906;  and 
the  value  of  manufactured  products  from  15 
millions  to  more  than  25  millions.  Within  the 
same  period  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  col- 
leges and  higher  schools  has  increased  from 
5,200  to  7,100. 

The  city  now  claims  140,000  inhabitants. 
The  census  of  1900  gave  it  80,000.  And  the 
location  of  Nashville  is  extraordinary  in  this — 
it  is  almost  equidistant  from  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  again  from  Pensacola, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    VIRGINIA 

Virginia  is  not  in  the  cotton  belt  and  it  has 
not,  therefore,  shared  directly  in  the  increased 
wealth  that  has  come  from  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  cotton.  But  in  all  its  chief  cities — Norfolk, 
Lynchburg,  Petersburg,  Richmond — and  in 
many  of  the  rural  regions,  the  same  sort  of 
advancement  has  taken  place  and  is  taking 
place  as  in  the  cotton  states. 

Within  twenty  years,  the  average  size  of  the 
farms  has  been  reduced  from  400  to  200  acres 
and  the  number  increased  from  75,000  to 
160,000.  Last  year  2,400  farmers  from  other 
states  went  to  Virginia  and  invested  ten 
millions  in  farming.  Stock-raising  has  had  a 
new  impetus.     It  need  not   be  said   that   the 


valley  of  Virginia  is,  for  agriculture  as  well  as 
for  climate,  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts 
of  the  continent.     Nor  need  it  be  said  to  any 
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THE   CALCASIEU   BANK   BUILDING,   LAKE   CHARLES,  LA. 
On  the  corner  opposite  the  old  house 

one  who  knows  his  American  geography  and 
agriculture  and  climatology  that  Virginia  is 
as  richly  endowed    bv  Nature  as  any  state  in 


PRAIRIE  LAND  NEAR  LAKE  CHARLES  UNDER  PROFITABLE  RICE  CULTURE 
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the  Union.  It  was  the  chief  battleground  of 
the  Civil  War  and  therefore  suffered  more 
than  any  other  state  in  property  and  men  and 
spirit;  and  there  was  for  years  a  steady  emigra- 
tion. But  the  state  is  now  undergoing  the 
same   sort   of   industrial   rejuvenation   as   the 


kinds  of  land.  For  examples,  eight  years 
ago  Mr.  John  Bradshaw  bought  a  hundred- 
acre  farm  in  Prince  Edward  County  for  $500; 
two  years  later,  he  bought  another  for 
$490;  later,  three  more  for  $1,185,  and,  last 
year,  two  more  for  $1,575 — in  all  7  farms  for 


MISS  MARTHA  BERRY,  OF  ROME,  GA. 
She  devotes  her  life  to  an  industrial  school  for  mountain  boys  at  Rome 


others.  It  has  never  been  as  rich  as  it  now 
is,  and  it  never  offered  such  opportunities  for 
livelihood  and  for  wealth  as  it  now  offers. 
But  the  most  significant  kinds  of  facts  are 
the  experiences  of  industrious  men  on  various 


$3,750.  He  has  spent  $1,800  in  permanent 
improvements.  Last  year's  crops  yielded  him 
nearly  $6,000 — more  than  his  total  investment. 
He  is  a  tobacco  farmer  and  from  a  single  acre 
he  has  sold  one  year's  crop  for  $540. 


MR.  G.  GUNBY  JORDAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EAGLE  AND  PHENIX  MILLS,  COLUMBUS,  GA. 

He  maintains  kindergarten  and  industrial  schools  for  mill  children.     Mr.  Jordan  is  president  of  the  school  board  which 

is  establishing  trade  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
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THE  FREIGHT  YARDS  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  freight  trains  a  day  are  handled  here 


Mr.  T.  O.  Sandy,  of  Burkeville  (south  of 
Richmond),  once  offered  his  land  for  sale  at 
$4  an  acre.  He  was  a  commercial  traveler 
then.  Nobody  would  buy  it  and  he  decided 
to  turn  farmer  himself.  The  land  that  yielded 
5  or  6  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  now  yields  from 
70  to  80  bushels.  The  200  acres  that  he  had 
under  cultivation  last  year  brought  him  more 
than  $5,000 — chiefly  from  dairy  products. 

In  Augusta  County,  Mr.  James  Craig  bought, 
ten  years  ago,  a  farm  for  $7,000  and  sold  last 
year  his  apple  crop   from  30  acres  for  $14,000. 


Everybody  has  heard  of  the  single  pippin  tree 
in  Albemarble  County  whose  yield  has  several 
times  sold  for  $100. 

Enough  such  experiences  as  these  could  be 
found  to  fill  a  magazine  several  times — without 
even  a  mention  of  the  great  truck  farms,  which 
begin  here  and  extend  to  Florida,  or  even  of 
the  peanut  crop. 

But  the  popular  educational  enthusiasm  in 
the  state  is  an  even  more  noteworthy  thing. 
Out  of  another  great  volume  of  facts,  Mr. 
Robert  Frazer  has  written  down  these: 


Copyright,  1906,  by  R.  S.  Patterson,  Nashville 

ON  THE  WHARVES  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Part  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  trade  which  is  carried  to  and  from  Nashville  on  the  Cumberland  River  every  year  during  the 

five  months  of  the  navigable  season.      (The  Government  is  working  to  lengthen  this  period) 


A  VIEW  OF  KNOXYILLE,  TENN. 


Sixteen  years  ago,  the  best  schoolhouse  in 
Wise  County  (a  mountain  county)  was  a  log 
cabin.  Now  there  are  new  schoolhouses  all 
over  the  county  that  cost  from  $2,000  to  $8,000 
each,  and  there  is  one  that  cost  $20,000  and 
another  costi  ig  $35,000.     One  of  these  schools 


sent    an    exhibit    to   the   World's   Fair  at   St. 
Louis. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  no  such  popular 
enthusiasm  for  any  great  work  of  improvement 
in  recent  years  as  the  enthusiasm  in  Vir- 
ginia    for     the      better      education     of     the 


A  PART  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  SECTION  OF  CHATTANOOGA 
In  the  valley  below  Lookout  Mountain 
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ONE  OF  THE  INCLINE  RAILWAYS  UP  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  FROM  CHATTANOOGA 
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people.  Under  the  leadership,  in  great  measure, 
of  women  of  a  conquering  energy  and  of  social 
power,  the  whole  state  has  been  organized. 
The  last  legislature  made  appropriations  not 
only  beyond  precedent  but  far  beyond  any 
preceding  expectation.  Since  its  adjournment, 
as  many  as  150  new  high  schools  have  been 
built.  School-grounds  are  much  larger,  and 
school  architecture  has  been  much  improved. 
Since  August  1st,  last  year,  Mr.  Eggleston,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  reports  that  new 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  in  Virginia 
that  have  cost  as  much  as  $330,000.  Last 
year  more  than  500  local  meetings  of  white 
teachers  and  200  of  colored  teachers  and  448 


but  Mr.  Henry  James  would  undertake  to 
describe  the  city  in  a  magazine;  and  many 
citizens  of  the  city  did  not  clearly  recognize  it 
from  his  recent,  brief,  transcendental  descrip- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  running  sketch, 
Richmond  serves  as  one  of  the  very  best 
examples  of  the  great  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  South,  because  all  the  typical 
phenomena  of  the  change  are  seen  there,  but 
the  change  has  been  gradual.  Richmond' 
has  become  commercial — in  a  sense,  it  'always 
was  commercial — but  it  docs  not  flaunt  its 
commercialism.  It  has  not  lost  its  old-time 
character.  It  is  and  it  always  will  be  a  Southern 
city — not  a  Southern  city  with  Western  ways 
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CHATTANOOGA  AND  SERPENT  BEND,  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN 


"citizens'  educational  gatherings"  were  held; 
nearly  10,000  visits  by  teachers  to  the  homes 
of  pupils  were  made  in  the  single  month  of 
October.  The  University  of  Virginia  has  been 
broadened  in  spirit  and  in  its  work  and  its 
equipment  greatly  improved  under  its  change 
of  management  from  faculty-control  to  the 
work  of  an  active  president. 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

In  a  rapid  and  general  sketch,  such  as  this 
is,  of  a  vast  and  rich  territory,  whatever  facts 
you  may  select  to  illustrate  the  changing  habits 
and  outlook  of  the  people  are  likely  to  be  con- 
crete, commercial  facts. 

Consider   Richmond,   for  example:  nobody 


nor  any  such  anomaly.  After  you  get  beneath 
the  surface,  it  is  more  like  Boston  than  it  is 
like  any  other  city  outside  the  South — it  retains 
its  character.  In  retaining  its  character,  it 
retains  some  characteristics  that  are  vexatious 
to  the  more  modern  spirits;  but,  after  all, 
who  would  have  Richmond  and  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  mere  repetitions  of  newer 
cities  in  the  North  or  West  ? 

The  rich  men  build  their  beautiful  country 
homes  on  their  estates  just  outside  the  city. 
This  keeps  up  the  old  Southern  country  habit 
and  gives  a  good  excuse  for  fine  horses.  In 
general,  its  social  life  keeps  its  character  that 
has  for  generations  made  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  communities  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  FARM  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  NEAR  KNOXVILLE 


It  was  the  centre,  very  much  as  Charleston 
was,  of  the  extreme  Southern  sentiment  for 
many  years  after  the  war — naturally;  but 
that  was  long  ago,  and  this  political  and  social 
feeling  later  came  to  act  chiefly  as  a  wholesome 
conservative  force  and  has  prevented  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  from  setting  up  new 
standards.  Solidity  and  dignity  mark  its  life. 
To  persons  who  like  character  in  cities  as  well 
as  in  people,  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive places  of  residence  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

The  hand  of  Industry  has  touched  it,  too. 
From  locomotive  works  to  a  baking-powder 
factory,  its  manufactures  have  grown  rapidly 


— from  35  million  dollars'  output  in  1895  to 
70  millions,  last  year.  Years  and  years  ago, 
somebody  began  to  make  cook-stoves  there. 
Now  there  are  three  big  factories.  In  the 
building  of  the  old  Libby  prison  soon  after  the 
war,  a  man  with  one  lathe  began  to  make 
tubs  and  pails  of  cedar.  To-day,  that  factory 
covers  twelve  acres  of  land,  employs  2,000  men, 
and  owns  2,000,000  acres  of  timber-land,  and 
has  its  own  railroads  and  barges  and  steamers. 
More  than  half  the  blotting  paper  used  in  the 
world  is  made  in  Richmond  (so  they  tell  you) 
— $4,000,000  worth  of  it.  The  manufacturers 
buy  rags  in  England,  Germany,  Sweden — 
everywhere.     The   bank  deposits   in   the   city 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  IN  MARCH 
The  quantities  of  cotton  overran  the  warehouses  and  was  piled  (to  be  rained  on  and  soiled  and  damaged)  in  vacant 
lots  and  on  business  streets.      All  the  transportation  systems  were  inadequate  to  move  it.      An  enormous  combination 
warehouse  and  shipping  house  is  in  course  of  erection. 
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HARDWOOD  LOGS  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  KNOXVILLE  BY 


last    year    were    more    than    $32,000,000 — a 
four-fold  increase  in  ten  years. 

Just  as  the  manufacture  of  blotting  paper 
has  its  chief  centre  in  Richmond,  so  in  Peters- 
burg they  make  trunks;  in  Staunton,  organs — 
7,200  a  year;  in  Lynchburg,  shoes.  This 
single  fact  tells  the  story  of  the  state:  In  i860 
the  six  biggest  towns  in  Virginia  contained 
about  75,000  people.  Richmond  now  has 
about    130,000,    engaged    in   all    kinds   of   in- 


dustries and  occupations.  Yet  it  is  just 
beginning  to  take  its  true  place  as  a  financial, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  centre,  as 
well  as  the  social  centre,  of  a  large  and  rich 
area — with  a  conservative  spirit  of  progress. 

ATLANTA 

But  Atlanta  is  the  best  example  of  what 
the  upland  Southerner  can  do  as  a  business 
man.     A  big,  busy,  modern  city  built  without 


HARDWOOD  LOGS  COMING  TO  MEMPHIS  BY  RIVER 
The  trade  in  hardwood  at  Nashville  and  Memphis  is  larger  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.     The  two  cities 

handle  together  almost  1,000,000,000  feet  a  year 
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THE   COURT-HOUSE   AT  WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 

Designed  by  Sir   Christopher  Wren,  and  built  from  material   brought 
from  England  when  Williamsburg  was  the  capital  of  the  colony 

local  natural  resources  such  as  compel  a  city's 
growth,  its  original  capital  was  its  location 
as  a  necessary  railroad  centre,  and  the  indus- 


trial pluck  of  its  people.  The  emancipation 
of  the  common  man  by  the  end  of  the  old 
Southern  regime  showed  itself  more  quickly 
and  dramatically  here  than  anywhere  else. 
Most  of  the  men  who  have  built  the  city  and 
made  fortunes  came  from  country  homes, 
or  little  villages  of  upper  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina — came  with  nothing  in 
their  pockets  and  with  no  capital  but  their 
energy.  They  demonstrated  quickly  that  the 
Southerner  has  exactly  the  same  commercial 
traits  as  the  New  Englander  or  the  man  of 
the  Northwest.  The  city's  growth  continues 
at  an  amazing  rate.  For  instance,  the  value 
of  its  manufactured  products,  shown  by  the 
census  bulletin  of  1905,  was  nearly  26  million 
dollars  a  year.  Deposits  in  its  banks  a  year 
ago  were  268  millions.  It  has  the  busy  air 
of  a  Western  rather  than  of  an  old-time  South- 
ern town.  Its  growth  has  at  times  outrun 
the  development  of  its  civic  character;  but  the 
race  riot  of  last  year  roused  the  people  to 
the  most  beneficial  movements  for  improving 
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THE  CITY  OF  RICHMOND,  VA.,  FROM  CAPITOL  SQUARE 
Showing  the  Washington  Statue 
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A  VIEW  OF  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
The  Twin  Cities,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  have  the  best  harbor  south  of  New  York,  and  Norfolk  is  developing 
into  a  great  shipping  port  for  coal,  lumber,  and  cotton.      Its  truck  farms  and  its  sea  products  have  made  it  one  of  the  best 
food  markets  in  the  world 


the  relation  of  the  races  that  have  been  started 
anywhere,  and  they  are  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  kind  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  Southern  history.  Ex- Gov.  Northen  has 
given  his  time  to  the  organization  of  civic 
societies  which  shall  bring  and  keep  together 
the  best  men  of  both  races,  and  the  Rev.  John 
E.  White  is  uniting  patriotic  men  of  all  classes, 
especially  educational  leaders  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  to  lay  down  a  platform  for 
constructive  helpfulness  between  the  races. 


One  of  Atlanta's  business  men  says:  "The 
population  increases  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  our  business 
increases  six  times  as  fast  as  our  population." 

The  chief  change  in  sentiment  reported  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cooper,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  wrote  the  business  men's  report 
about  the  riots,  is  "increasing  determination  to 
stop  graft  and  lawlessness,"  and  the  chief 
change  in  business  methods  is  "toward  co- 
operation— throat-cutting  competition  stopped.'' 
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THE   SHIPBUILDING   YARDS   AT   NEWPORT   NEWS,   VA.,  WHERE   SOME   OF  THE  WAR   VESSELS 

ARE  BUILT 
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Atlanta's  buildings  and  its  methods  are  the 
buildings  and  the  methods  of  a  large  modern 
commercial  city.  It  is  the  "Southern  head- 
quarters" for  every  kind  of  company  or 
organization  that  has  to  do  with  the  South. 
Unattractive  in  location,  self-confident,  noisy, 
successful,  energetic,  its  population  is  cosmopol- 
itan. It  has  its  street  of  millionaires  (every  rich 
man  is  a  millionaire  for  the  conveniences  of 
boasting)  made  opulent  from  patent  medicines 
well  as  as  by  legitimate  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing; office-buildings  and  residences  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  city;  far-sighted  captains  of 
industry,  who  proved  the  energy  and  the  con- 
structive ability  of  the  common  man,  as  soon 
as  opportunity  opened  its  doors  to  him.  It  is 
the  great  commercial,  financial,  and  railroad 
centre  of  the  South  east  of  New  Orleans,  and  is 
full  of  paradoxes  and  contrarieties,  as  all  new 
cities  are.  It  is  the  home  at  once  of  "Uncle 
Remus,"  who  has  made  the  Negro  immortal 
in  literature,  and  of  the  worst  cranks  who  dis- 
cuss the  Negro — the  best  and  the  worst,  the 
strongest  and  the  silliest  products  of  Southern 
life.  All  catch  the  local  enthusiasm;  all  are 
building  Atlanta.     It  is  a  Georgian  Chicago. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Or,  for  sheer  romance  in  city-building,  con- 
sider Birmingham,  Ala.  There  are  men  now 
living  who  remember  the  gentle  old  geologist, 
Professor  Tuomey,  who  spent  a  summer  wander- 
ing through  the  valley  in  which  Birmingham 
is  situated  and  who  filled  his  wallet  with  a  colored 
earth  which  he  picked  up  on  the  mountain  side. 
He  took  it  down  to  the  village  of  Elyton,  where 
he  spent  the  night,  and  told  the  people  that  it 
was  iron  ore.  They  gathered  around  him  and 
laughed  at  him  and  remarked  to  one  another 
that  the  old  man  thought  he  had  found  some- 
thing of  value  when  it  was  nothing  but  "dye  dirt" ; 
for  the  Indians  and  their  successors  had  used 
this  ore  for  dyeing  cloth  from  time  immemorial. 
Yet  not  a  cannon  was  made  of  it  during 
the  war  that  began  after  Jefferson  Davis  was 
inaugurated  at  Montgomery.  In  the  course 
of  time,  a  railroad  was  built  through  Elyton. 
Some  time  later,  another  railroad  line  was  to 
come  through  the  region,  but  the  people  of 
Elyton  had  been  disturbed  enough  by  one  road, 
and  they  declined  to  have  another.  The  rail- 
road-crossing, therefore,  was  made  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  village.  That  railroad-crossing 
is  now  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Birmingham. 
The  "dye  dirt"  indicated  a  mountain  of  ore  that 


for  all  practical  purposes  is  inexhaustible.  So 
is  the  supply  of  coal  and  both  are  near  at  hand. 
Nature,  therefore,  made  a  great  city  in  the 
valley  inevitable. 

The  furnaces  and  its  rail-making  are  the 
foundation  of  the  town,  which  is  already  taking 
on  the  appearance  and  adopting  the  methods 
of  a  large  city.  These  industries  are,  of  course, 
but  the  forerunners  of  other  great  works  of  a 
similar  sort,  and  all  these  are  but  the  fore- 
runners of  a  manufacturing  development  yet  to 
come,  when  small  things  as  well  as  pig-iron  and 
steel-rails  shall  be  made  there,  and  when  one  of 
the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  Union  will 
fill  the  valley.  People  have  come  to  Birmingham 
from  most  parts  of  the  Union,  and  they  are 
still  coming.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  stream 
will  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  for  here 
must  be  one  of  the  great  inland  cities  of  the 
continent.  Already  the  people  are  aware  of 
this,  not  simply  in  their  boasts  but  in  their 
preparations.  They  have  laid  out  a  city  by 
a  method  which  admits  of  indefinite  growth 
without  radical  changes  of  plan.  They  have 
already  developed  a  school  system  which  is 
really  effective.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
any  city  of  its  size  better  work  done,  and  it 
has  a  public  spirit  that  builds  solidly  as  it  goes, 
but  at  the  same  time  builds  for  a  constantly 
expanding  future.  No  American  city  has  a 
surer  future  as  a  great  manufacturing  centre. 

MONTGOMERY 

Montgomery  is  neither  seaboard  nor  upland. 
It  is  a  city  that  has  an  old-time  flavor.  It  was 
regarded  by  its  neighbors  as  a  sleepy  village, 
where  the  capitol  of  the  state  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  situated — such  was  the  good-natured 
bantering  of  newer  cities  around  it,  until  the 
present  period  of  prosperity  set  in.  Then  Mont- 
gomery began  to  build  round  about  its  quiet 
and  conservative  life  a  commercial  activity 
that  has  transformed  it,  although  it  has  not 
changed  its  old  character.  Ten  years  ago, 
they  used  to  remind  you  that  Jefferson  Davis 
was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  old  capitol.  Now  they  tell 
you  of  the  plan  that  they  are  carrying  out  to 
remodel  the  old  building  and  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  commonwealth.  On  a  conspicuous  cor- 
ner in  the  business  part  of  the  town,  a  substan- 
tial building,  six  stories  high,  which  until  a 
few  years  ago  was  the  most  important  business 
building  in  the  city,  has  been  torn  down  to  give 
room  to  a  skyscraper,  for  the  land  does  not 
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yield  sufficient  dividends'  on  its  value  with  a 
business  population  only  five  or  six  deep. 

I  know  of  no  happier  men  than  those  who 
regard  their  homes  as  the  most  attractive 
places  in  the  world,  provided  their  homes  are 
attractive,  their  occupations  are  prosperous, 
and  their  lives  are  not  narrowed.  This  opinion 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Montgomery  and  in  the  minds  of  the  prosperous 
farmers  who  live  in  the  country  round  about. 
I  heard  a  man  boast  of  abandoning  politics  to 
cultivate  alfalfa  and,  since  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  both  pursuits,  you  are  obliged  to  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  change  of  occupations. 

As  in  Columbus  the  foremost  citizen  of  the 
town  is  chairman  of  the  school  board,  so  in 
Montgomery  a  public-spirited  man  of  fortune, 
Dr.  B.  J.  Baldwin,  has  for  many  years  held 
this  post — with  enthusiasm.  Such  facts  give  a 
cue  to  the  civic  character  of  many  Southern  men. 

You  will  find  men,  without  looking  far  or 
long,  in  almost  every  Southern  community 
who  will  give  you  a  personal  experience  simi- 
lar to  this,  given  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Boswith 
Smith,  an  architect  in  Montgomery,  who  has 
a  farm  in  the  country  nearby,  which  he  works 
himself.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  a  man 
who  has  traveled  much  and  has  lived  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  resided  eight  years  in  Montgomery,  locating 
here  after  much  travel  and  mature  consideration,  not  only 
on  account  of  exceptional  business  advantages  and  out- 
look in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  but  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  farming  lands  surrounding  the  city  on  every 


side.  My  faith  was  pinned  to  the  prairie  land  here 
because  not  only  could  all  crops  raised  on  the  other  lands 
be  raised  here,  but  it  is  in  my  estimation  the  most  wonder- 
ful grass  land  in  the  world." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  from  hay — 
Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass  and  alfalfa — 
cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  turnips 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  he  made  a  net  profit  of  $1,860 
on  his  180  acres  and  ditched  and  fenced  and 
raised  hogs  to  boot;  how  he  expects  to  make 
$4,000  net  when  he  has  it  all  in  good  order. 
And  he  adds: 

"Anything  that  will  grow  anywhere  else  on  earth  will 
yield  bountifully  here  if  properly  attended  to.  I  consider 
the  climate  the  finest,  at  least  in  this  continent,  way  ahead 
of  California. 

"I  have  done  the  above  with  incompetent  Negro  labor. 
I  will  pay  a  good  German  or  Swede  foreman  a  good  salary 
and  give  him  perquisites  that  will  make  his  home  ideal  if 
he  will  drift  this  way.  Negroes  are  fine  cotton  makers  if 
they  will  work,  but  they  will  not  work.  They  know  noth- 
ing but  cotton.  Our  soil  cries  aloud  for  proper  tillage. 
It  is  the  finest  soil  I  have  ever  seen  and,  briefly,  the  man 
who  cannot  make  more  than  a  competence  on  60  to  160 
acres  is  either  too  lazy  to  work  or  a  fool.  Laziness,  lack 
of  initiation,  lack  of  application,  is  our  curse  in  agricultural 
matters.  With  energy,  application,  study,  and  the  love 
of  the  profession  of  agriculture,  I  firmly  believe  the  agri- 
cultural output  of  Montgomery  County,  Ala.,  will  greatly 
exceed  the  output  of  any  section  on  earth  for  the  same 
acreage.  We  have  as  fine  lands  as  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  our  growing  season  extends  from  March  1st  to  Nov. 
1st,  eight  months.  I  can  raise  three  crops  on  any  piece 
of  land  I  have,  barring  the  raising  of  cotton. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  I  can  always  find  a  ready  market 
for  everything  I  grow  at  good  prices." 


THE   SEABOARD   SOUTH 


IT  WOULD  be  an  incalculable  gain  if 
men's  conceptions  of  the  South — espe- 
cially of  the  lowland  South— could  now  be 
made  anew  and  made  directly  from  facts  and 
not  from  traditions  or  old  memories.  The 
tourist  sees  post-card  pictures  of  old  "mam- 
mies" (the  "mammy"  is  practically  a  defunct 
institution),  of  an  old  Negro  man  in  rags  driving 
an  ox,  of  a  little  grinning  Sambo  eating  a  water- 
melon, of  a  former  slave  cabin,  and  the  like. 
The  railroads  run,  of  course,  along  the  barrenest 
ridges  of  land,  for  good  engineering  reasons; 
and  the  tourist  hotels  keep  the  grotesque  things 
in  sight.  The  literature  about  Southern  life 
that  has  made  the  deepest  impression  is  either 


the  literature  of  the  era  of  slavery,  or  of  the 
era  of  war,  or  the  romances  which  have  to  do 
with  these  periods;  and  the  people  of  the  best- 
known  books  about  the  South  are  either  the 
heroes  of  aristocratic  origin,  or  the  poor  devils 
whose  origin  was  unknown.  Some  of  the 
Southern  folk  themselves,  too,  think  of  the  land 
and  of  themselves,  and  of  other  folk,  less  by 
fact  than  by  traditions,  most  of  which  are  ex- 
aggerated and  some  of  which  are  altogether 
untrue. 

The  effect  of  these  ludicrous  misconceptions 
is  a  real  hindrance  to  knowledge  and  a  check  to 
growth.  Most  persons,  for  example,  think  of 
the  south-Atlantic  coast  cities  as  unhealthful. 
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They  will  recall  yellow-fever  epidemics,  for- 
getting that  yellow  fever  has  now  no  more 
terrors  for  the  South  than  smallpox  has  for  the 
North.  They  think  of  bad  water.  Yet  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  for  instance,  has  its  water-works 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  where  the  supply 
comes  from  artesian  wells,  and  its  death-rate 
(of  the  whites)  is  among  the  lowest  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  same  freedom 
from  disease  is  found  in  Savannah,  and,  indeed, 
in  most  of  the  coast  cities. 

So,  too,  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  places: 
While  men  elsewhere  have  been  talking  and 
writing  of  "crackers"  and  "poor  white  trash," 
the  sons  of  the  people  that  they  have  been 
writing  about  have  built  fine  residences  on  the 
"swell"  streets  of  every  Southern  city.  They 
are  manufacturers  and  bankers  and  the  leaders 
of  great  enterprises;  or  they  are  the  owners  of 
cotton  farms,  or  of  cabbage  farms  or  of  lettuce 
farms,  or  of  lumber  mills,  and  of  everything 
else  that  denotes  prosperity.  The  sons  of  some 
of  the  men  who  were  rich  generations  ago 
are  also,  of  course,  doing  similar  tasks.  The 
point  is  that  the  Southern  man  or  the  Southern 
land  of  the  old  books  and  of  the  romances  is 
now  not  representative  and  is,  in  fact,  often 
hard  to  find. 

"lam  tired  of  the  incredulity  of  men,"  said  a 
long-time  resident  of  Florida — a  man  who  went 
there  from  Iowa  many  years  ago.  ' '  When  I  go  to 
see  my  own  kinspeople,  they  expect  me  to  talk 
about  alligators  and  chills  and  fever.  I  never 
see  an  alligator  except  the  little  ones  that  are 
caught  for  tourists,  and  I  have  never  had  chills 
and  fever  nor  any  other  illness  since  I  left 
Iowa.  I  have  an  artesian  well  and  my  home 
is  drained — as  many  homes  in  Iowa  are  not. 
Chicago  has  more  sunstrokes  in  one  summer, 
I  venture  to  say,  than  Florida  has  had  since  the 
white  man  first  came  here.  And  there  are 
better  roads  about  this  town  and  more  auto- 
mobiles than  in  any  town  of  the  same  size  in 
Iowa." 

Sanitation  and  intensive  culture  of  the  soil 
and  the  general  organization  of  industry  by 
modern  methods  have,  of  course,  brought 
changes  so  rapidly  in  the  seaboard  South — 
in  those  communities  where  there  has  been  a 
modern  organization — that  the  changes  are 
well-nigh  incredible.  And  they  run  through 
the  whole  range  of  life — from  every-day  work 
to  the  warp  and  woof  of  men's  thought  and 
character. 

A  countryman  who  wore  home-made  clothes 


and  lived  meanly  used  to  go  from  one  of  the 
lower  counties  of  Georgia  to  the  legislature 
at  Atlanta.  He  was  a  clodhopper.  Last  win- 
ter, when  an  agricultural  school  was  to  be  built 
in  his  county  and  subscriptions  were  asked  for 
it,  this  man  gave  his  check  for  $1,000.  One 
of  the  higher  State  officers,  who  had  known 
him  in  Atlanta  during  his  legislative  days, 
asked  the  local  banker  if  that  old  fellow's 
check  were  good  for  $1,000.  "Good  for 
$50,000,"  was  the  answer.  "How  did  he  do 
it?"  "Lumber  and  long-staple  cotton."  Yet, 
even  in  Atlanta,  they  yet  think  of  that  man  as 
a  clodhopper  in  home-made  clothes.  Even 
they  forget  what  a  man  may  do  in  lower  Georgia 
in  ten  years. 

It  was  in  Florida  also — at  Sanford — that  a 
man  told  me  this  story.  We  were  standing 
in  his  field  of  celery. 

"Every  one  of  those  rows  of  celery  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  bale  of  cotton.  It  requires  at 
least  two  acres  in  South  Carolina,  where  I 
came  from,  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton.  In 
these  two  fields  there  are  400  rows  of  celery — 
$20,000.  These  two  fields  here,  then,  of  about 
twelve  acres,  will  provide  a  crop  as  valuable 
as  the  cotton  produced  on  400  acres  of  ordinary 
South  Carolina  land.     See? 

"  Well,  last  summer  I  offered  my  own  brother 
a  field  for  celery  here.  He  said  he  couldn't 
afford  to  leave  his  cotton  farm. 

"  'Haven't  you  some  enemy?'  I  asked  him, 
'some  man  whom  you  wish  to  punish?  Give 
him  your  old  cotton  farm  and  go  to  Florida 
with  me  and  you'll  get  rich.' 

"He  hasn't  come.  My  own  brother  regards 
me  as  a  visionary  and  thinks  of  Florida  as  a 
home  of  alligators." 

Stories  like  these  you  can  pick  up  all  the  way 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Aransas  Pass,  in 
Texas ;  for  the  coast  is  fast  coming  to  be  a  vast 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  as  well  as  the  home 
of  larger  industries. 

In  the  seaboard  South  these  words  denote 
fortune  and  opportunity — cotton  (short  and 
long  staples);  sea  food;  lumber;  truck  and 
fruit;  rice. 

The  profits  of  agriculture  in  this  region, 
especially,  if  we  may  assume  that  cotton  will 
continue  to  fetch  10  cents  a  pound  or  more, 
are  probably  larger  (and  they  will  become 
larger  yet)  than  in  any  other  extensive  area. 

Of  the  coast  cities,  Norfolk  will  be  a  great 
port — one  of  the  great  world  ports,  perhaps. 
It  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  Southern  coast; 
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geographically,  it  is  the  logical  port  for  a  vast 
area  west  and  southwest  of  it;  and  the  building 
of  the  new  railroad  from  the  mountains,  with 
a  very  gradual  grade,  is  a  significant  event. 
It  is  perhaps  the  best  food-market  that  we 
have — sea-food  from  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  game  from  the  country 
nearby. 

"I  used  to  know  everybody  that  I  saw  on 
the  streets,"  said  an  old  resident,  "but  during 
the  last  year  or  two  I  do  not  know  one  in  ten." 

A  man  who  went  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Norfolk  to  live  was  asked  why  he  went:  "I 
read  the  papers  and  saw  that  nobody  was  selling 
out.  All  the  things  that  were  for  sale  here 
denoted  improvement,  not  motion  backward." 

One  indication  of  the  growth  of  organization 
is  the  career  of  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Produce  Exchange,  started  in  1900  with  500 
members.  Now  it  has  the  patronage  of  more 
than  2,500  growers,  and  has  increased  its 
business   from   $250,000    to    $1,500,000. 

Charleston  has  long  kept  stationary,  and  its 
Negro  population  has  increased.  It  is  a 
charming  old  city,  with  a  proud  social  quality 
and  an  antique  flavor.  Invitations  to  the  balls 
of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  are  yet  delivered  by 
hand  not  by  post,  just  as  they  were  before  the 
post-office  was  established.  But,  after  years 
of  resting,  this  old  city,  too,  has  felt  the  touch 
of  modern  ways. 

No  one  knows  our  country  who  has  not 
spent  some  time  in  Charleston  and  in  New 
Orleans;  and  their  foreign  qualities  are  fast 
passing.  New  Orleans  was  foreign  because  of 
its  French  population;  Charleston  because  it 
was  inbred  for  200  years;  or,  perhaps,  the 
better  way  to  say  it  is,  that  Charleston  remained 
American  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
in  varying  degrees  and  in  many  ways  moved 
on — away  from  Colonial  life. 

Truck  farming  is  not  limited  to  the  coast.  Its 
area  extends  to  considerable  distances  inland. 
At  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  for  instance,  its  influence 
is  felt.  This  is  not  only  a  trucking  centre 
itself  but  it  has  a  large  jobbing  trade  for  a 
wide  area,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  a  manu- 
facturing city;  and  it  has  become,  in  conse- 
quence, a  new  town — new  in  fact  and  new 
in  spirit.  It  holds  a  place  of  honor  for  the 
early  energy  that  it  showed  in  developing  its 
schools  in  modern  ways. 

The  whole  coast  line  is  a  garden,  and 
much  of  the  Gulf  coast,  far  on  into  Texas. 
How  vast  and  profitable  this  industry  is,  a 


short  description  of  cabbage  culture  near 
Charleston  will  show.  The  following  facts 
were  gathered  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hoyt,  of 
Charleston : 

Between  $7,000,000  and  $9,000,000  worth 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sent  every  year 
from  South  Carolina.  Cabbage,  potatoes, 
asparagus,  lettuce,  snap-beans,  strawberries, 
in  the  order  named,  are  the  staples;  but  carrots, 
radishes,  cauliflower,  onions,  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, beets,  and  peas  are  grown.  Fields  of 
200  to  300  acres  of  cabbages  are  not  uncommon, 
and  there  is  one  planter  who  has  1,000  acres. 
This  man  began  as  a  farm  laborer  fifteen  years 
ago,  with  a  monthly  wage  of  $10.  He  came 
from  Georgia  and  his  wife  taught  him  to  read. 
Now  it  costs  him  $110,000  to  plant  and  to 
cultivate  his  crop.  His  telegraph  bill,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  a  changing  market,  runs  up  to  $100 
a  day.  The  shipping  sheds  require  seven 
miles  of  railroad  siding  to  accommodate  them. 
At  the  little  station  called  Meggett,  six  large 
locomotives  are  required  to  do  the  shifting  at 
the  loading  season.  The  cutting  season  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
May. 

For  thirteen  miles,  in  one  place,  nothing  is 
visible  from  the  seat  of  a  buggy  but  cabbages. 
The  whole  world  seems  made  of  cabbages,  and 
they  are  hauled  away  at  the  rate  of  200  carloads 
a  day.  Buyers  come  there  from  many  markets. 
In  the  main  shipping  office  there  are  telegraph 
operators,  a  number  of  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, and  shipping  clerks.  Sometimes,  on 
a  single  day,  shipments  will  be  made  to  half 
the  states  in  the  Union.  Of  the  200  cars  that 
leave  Meggett  daily,  each  contains  200  crates, 
a  total  of  40,000  crates — $60,000  worth  of 
cabbages  shipped  daily  from  one  little  station 
for  about  two  months. 

Two  men  from  Rhode  Island  went  to  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  and  began  planting  truck.  Last 
year  they  netted  $10,000  from  36  acres  of 
radishes,  two  crops  on  the  same  ground.  These 
two  radish  crops  were  followed  by  a  crop  of 
beets;  the  beets  were  in  turn  followed  by  a 
crop  of  cucumbers,  and  the  cucumbers  by 
corn — five  crops  a  year! 

There  are  some  30,000  acres  planted  in 
truck  around  Charleston.  An  average  yield 
of  $150  an  acre  brings  $4,500,000  to  this  city 
alone.  The  total  is  really  larger  because  this 
calculation  takes  in  only  the  main  crop  and 
there  are  several  crops  a  year. 

As  of  almost  all  the  other  capitals,  most  of 
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which  were  till  a  few  years  ago  sleepy  political 
villages,  it  may  be  said  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  also, 
which  lies  half  way  up  to  the  hill-country,  that 
it  is  becoming  an  active  business  centre.  Man- 
ufacturing and  banking  give  it  advancing  rank. 

SAVANNAH 

Savannah  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old 
cities  in  the  Union.  It  was  laid  out  not  only 
with  wide  streets,  but  with  a  succession  of 
beautiful  squares  at  their  intersections,  and  in 
these  squares  are  statues,  commemorating 
chiefly  Revolutionary  heroes — Sergeant  Jasper, 
General  Nathanael  Green,  and  Pulaski. 

One  of  the  few  monuments  in  the  South  to 
an  industrial  leader  stands  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  Savannah.  The  interesting  inscription  is 
this: 

"William  Washington  Gordon,  born  June  17,  1796; 
died  March  20,  1842.  The  pioneer  of  works  of  internal 
improvement  in  his  native  state  and  first  president  of  the 
Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia,  to 
which  he  gave  his  time,  his  talents,  and  finally  his  life. 

"  Erected  1882  by  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  of  Georgia  in  honor  of  a  brave  man,  a  faithful 
and  devoted  officer,  and  to  preserve  his  name  in  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  fellow  citizens." 

In  several  ways,  Savannah  typifies  the  well- 
balanced  combination  which  should  be  the 
ideal  development  of  all  the  old  Southern 
cities,  of  social  and  financial  conservatism, 
and  the  methods  of  modern  life.  They  boast 
of  the  security  of  their  banking  institutions, 
not  one  of  which  for  fifty  years  has  failed.  They 
do  not  boast  of  their  "hustle,"  and  yet  there 
is  the  energy  of  a  modern  city  there.  The 
old  social  structure  has  gradually  yielded  to 
the  new  life  of  the  town,  maintaining  its  old- 
time  pride,  sometimes  under  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, but  always  giving  its  flavor  of 
dignity  to  the  whole  social  structure.  It  is 
a  city  that  possesses  a  distinct  character  of  its 
own,  a  character  that  compels  your  respect. 
It  has,  for  instance,  a  public  art  gallery.  The 
spirit  of  the  place  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
these  two  facts:  that  the  people  have  a  vener- 
ation for  every  old  building  and  every  historic 
association,  but  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Colonial  houses  there  has  been  built  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  well-appointed  railroad 
stations  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  water-power  of  the 
Appalachian  streams  has  not  been  dreamed 
of  by  the  public — or  what  their  full  power  will 
mean  if  the  mountain  forests  are  preserved. 


But  a  suggestion  of  it  is  given  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  The  city  owns  a  nine-mile  canal,  of 
14,000  horse-power.  There  is  a  large  group 
of  big  cotton  mills  there  and  others  nearby; 
for  Augusta  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  this 
industry.  Power  is  sold  for  about  $5.50  per 
horse-power  per  year,  which  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  rates,  in  great  quantities,  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Yet  this  mill  community  has 
become  also  a  famous  winter  resort;  for  the 
beautiful  old  city  shows  the  lavish  plan  and 
wisdom  of  its  first  builders — a  street  180  feet 
wide  with  rows  of  trees  in  the  middle.  The 
modern  city  has  proved  worthy  of  this  spacious 
plan.  For  instance,  it  is  spending  large  sums 
in  making  macadam  roads.  It  retains,  too, 
the  flavor  of  its  old-time  social  character. 

THE  TRADE  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBUS,  GA. 

In  Columbus,  Ga.,  there  are  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  with  188,000  spindles  and  more 
than  4,000  looms.  There  has  been  worked 
out  there  an  educational  system  that  stands 
like  a  beacon  to  all  manufacturing  communities. 
In  Phenix  City  and  Girard,  across  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  live  the  1,500  operatives  of  the 
Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills,  whose  lives  touch  as 
many  as  6,000  individuals.  The  mills  support 
in  these  towns  free  kindergartens  in  large  build- 
ings, steam-heated,  lighted  by  great  windows 
which  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
river,  and  are  thoroughly  equipped.  Near  each 
kindergarten  is  a  gymnasium  with  walls  of 
lattice  work  and  floor  of  fine  white  sand. 
Swings,  joggle-boards,  and  toboggans  placed 
in  the  yards  give  out-of-door  exercise.  The 
kindergartens  teach  horticulture,  and  the 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  about  the  build- 
ings are  cultivated  by  the  children.  Compe- 
tent teachers  are  employed,  and  two  of  them 
are  sent  by  the  mills  every  summer  to  normal 
schools.  These  free  kindergartens  are  always 
filled,  and  "mothers'  days"  are  joyously  cele- 
brated by  old  and  young.  The  development 
of  the  mill  child  who  outgrows  the  kindergarten 
is  continued  at  the  Primary  Industrial  School, 
a  beautiful  structure  in  Columbus,  supported 
by  the  city,  and  having  an  attendance  of  nearly 
one  hundred  mill  children.  Here  are  taught, 
besides  the  elementary  studies,  handicrafts, 
horticulture,  and  industrial  subjects. 

Mr.  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  the  president  of  the 
Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills,  is  also  president  of  the 
Columbus  school  board.  Free  kindergartens 
are  a  part  of  every  elementary  school,  white  and 
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colored.  The  whole  public  school  system 
here  is  built  upon  an  ideal  of  industrial  service; 
and  cooking,  dressmaking,  home-keeping,  car- 
pentering, foundry  work,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
elementary  and  academic  studies.  The  output 
of  industrial  work  done  in  the  Negro  schools 
is  especially  promising.  The  Secondary  Indus- 
trial School  is  a  free  institution  recently  estab- 
lished for  boys  and  girls  and  offers  (besides 
studies  in  four  academic  branches)  practical 
instruction  in  carpentry,  pattern-making,  forge 
and  foundry  work,  machine  work,  textiles, 
millinery,  dress-making,  domestic  science,  and 
commercial  training. 

THE   CONTRADICTION    OF   ALL    THEORIES 

To  set  down  a  few  specific  illustrative  facts 
out  of  a  wealth  of  such  facts — this  is  a  weary  and 
inadequate  way  to  tell  the  transformation  that 
industry  is  making  in  the  lowland  South,  a 
transformation  not  only  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  but  in  their  point  of  view  and  in  their 
outlook. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  draw  sweeping 
conclusions  is  likely  to  give  a  wrong  notion, 
for  fortunes  cannot  be  picked  up,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  sudden  change  in  the 
thought  or  in  the  habits  of  any  people.  To 
describe  the  new  impulse,  the  new  opportunities, 
the  overcoming  of  old  difficulties,  the  operations 
of  new  economic  forces,  the  changed  angle  of 
vision — that  is  a  hard  task.  This  magazine  is 
not  given  to  "booming"  anything.  Exaggera- 
tion defeats  its  own  purpose.  Yet  to  write 
with  less  than  enthusiasm  would  be  to  write 
less  than  the  truth.  The  following  incidents 
indicate  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  changes. 

I  asked  a  young  man  at  one  of  the  Southern 
schools  of  technology  why  he  chose  this  train- 
ing rather  than  training  for  one  of  the  older 
professions.  "  My  grandfather,"  said  he,  "  was 
a  mighty  man  in  theology  in  his  day.  He 
knocked  out  his  opponents  and  he  battered  the 
devil.  My  father  was  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier. 
He  fought  the  United  States  by  argument 
and  in  war.  I  notice  that  the  devil  and  the 
United  States  are  both  doing  business  yet. 
I  made  up  my  mind,  therefore,  that  I  would 
change  the  family  job  and  do  what  I  can  to 
build  mills  and  roads  in  Georgia." 

I  saw  a  record  of  the  transfers  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  outskirts  of  Memphis  which  had 
increased  in  value,  within  about  twenty  years, 
from  $500  to  $45,000;  and  such  an  experience 
can  be  found   in  any  of  these  larger  cities. 


Nobody  in  Memphis  or  anywhere  else  believed 
this  possible.  Of  course,  such  a  fact  means  a 
new  adjustment  of  man  to  the  land — a  new 
adjustment  to  life. 

Less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  principal 
taxpayers  in  Durham,  N.  C,  protested  in 
writing  against  the  levying  of  a  local  tax  for 
schools.  They  didn't  believe  in  "  free  schools," 
nor  in  being  taxed  to  educate  other  people's 
children.  These  same  men  built,  not  many 
years  later,  by  their  private  subscriptions  as 
well  as  by  their  taxes,  large  and  beautiful 
schoolhouses  for  Negro  children  as  well  as  for 
white  children;  and  they  now  properly  boast 
of  their  schools. 

I  recall. a  speech  that  I  heard  a  man  of  learn- 
ing make  ten  years  ago  to  prove  that  the  Negro 
could  not  accumulate  or  manage  property. 
There  are  to-day  eleven  banks  owned  and 
managed  by  Negroes  in  Mississippi — in  Miss- 
issippi, mind  you. 

Another  instance :  Two  men,  whose  parents 
were  "poor  white  trash,"  have,  without  formal 
education,  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years  made 
property  worth  $200,000 — by  growing  cotton; 
and  they  manage  their  business  as  systemati- 
cally as  any  business  in  New  York  is  managed. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  declined  a  com- 
fortable salary  and  a  post  of  honor  in  a  North- 
ern university  because  he  wished  to  teach 
country  youth  at  his  own  Southern  college  on 
an  insecure  guarantee  (year  by  year)  of  only 
$500.     There  are  hundreds  such. 

I  know  a  little  Southern  railroad  that  was 
built  through  a  pine  forest  to  haul  lumber. 
What  would  become  of  it  when  the  lumber 
was  exhausted  ?  Its  freight  receipts  now  from 
small  manufactured  wood-products  are  greater 
than  they  ever  were  from  lumber. 

Similar  experiences  may  be  found  in  any 
rapidly  developing  part  of  the  country.  But 
the  point  is,  you  have  always  expected  such 
things  to  happen  in  the  West.  Now  these 
very  things  are  happening  in  the  lower  South — 
things  that  contradict  every  old  theory,  North- 
ern or  Southern. 

This  era  of  change  brings  us,  therefore,  to 
this  happy  conclusion — many  of  the  trouble- 
some problems  0]  to-day  will  not  be  troublesome 
problems  to-morrow.  The  "problem"  stage 
of  Southern  life  is  passing.  The  theoretical 
stage  is  passing.  The  industrial  era  is  bringing 
natural  forces  into  activity.  This  is  true,  of 
course,  in  varying  degrees  in  different  places. 
But  the  change  has   begun,  and  only  time  is 
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required  to  do  the  rest.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
many  ways  like  a  new  land.  It  has  all  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  and  undeveloped  land 
with  the  additional  advantages  of  an  old  one. 

FLORIDA 

Little  strips  and  particular  places  in  Florida 
have  become  known  by  the  visits  of  great  num- 
bers of  health  and  pleasure  seekers,  especially 
along  the  chain  of  the  great  Flagler  hotels. 
Mr.  Flagler,  by  the  way,  has  done  more  to 
make  the  state  known,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
man  ever  did  to  make  any  other  state  known. 
An  increasing  number  of  visitors  who  go  for 
health  remain  there.  But,  in  spite  of  this  great 
stream  of  travel  in  the  winter  and  of  the  work 
of  exploitation  done  by  the  railroad  systems, 
Florida  is  yet  not  only  undeveloped — it  is 
almost  unknown,  and  much  of  it  has  hardly 
been  explored.  If  you  will  remember  what 
drainage  and  artesian  wells  will  do  for  a  low 
country,  you  will  be  able  to  think  of  this  mar- 
velous peninsula  as  capable  of  maintaining  as 
large  a  population  as  now  live  in  any  two  or 
three  Southern  States. 

An  era  of  definite  industrial  activity  has 
begun  with  great  vigor.  Jacksonville  was 
rebuilt  after  the  blessing  of  a  disastrous  fire  in 
1901,  rebuilt  as  a  healthful  industrial  city. 
The  2,600  buildings  that  were  burned  were 
valued  at  $15,000,000;  the  6,350  that  have 
since  been  built  are  valued  at  $27,500,000. 
This  is  the  great  distributing  place  for  the  whole 
peninsula  and  this  fact  (apart  from  its  manu- 
factures and  tourist  business)  is  making  it  an 
important  city  and  will  make  it  a  large  city. 

Of  the  truck  farming — such  figures  as  these 
(for  the  crop  of  1905)  are  simply  weari- 
some, significant  as  they  are  of  wealth-earning: 
Of  two  minor  crops,  tomatoes  brought  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  ceieiy  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million — an  average  for  celery 
of  $1,300  an  acre.  The  best  examples  of 
outdoor  intensive  farming  in  the  East  may  be 
found  on  some  of  these  truck  farms.  A  Jersey- 
man  who  makes  $1,500  a  year  on  his  home 
farm  of  considerable  acreage  goes  to  a  small 
town  in  Florida  in  winter  for  his  health.  He 
plants  the  back  of  his  town  lot  in  celery  and 
gets  $2,500  for  his  winter  crop.  The  orange 
and  grape-fruit  crop  yields  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  a  year;  pineapples  and 
strawberries  each  $600,000;  and  all  vegetables 
nearly  4  millions — a  total  of  about  8  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  from  fruit  and  vegetables. 


The  turpentine  workers  and  the  lumbermen 
are  working  (and  depleting)  the  pine  forests* 
but  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  hardwoods 
of  the  state  has  yet  hardly  been  touched.  The 
state  has  200  varieties  of  trees — 47  per  cent, 
of  all  varieties  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  activity  of  the  cities  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  since 
1902  from  46  (with  14  millions  of  deposits)  to 
106  in  1906  (more  than  32  millions  of  deposits). 
But  the  area  of  activity  is  yet  a  very  small 
area.  The  state  is  the  largest  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  distance  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  state  to  its  southern- 
most extremity  is  almost  as  great  as  the  distance 
from  Jacksonville  to  New  York,  or  as  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  The  state  has  1 ,  200 
miles  of  coast,  and  it  has  42  rivers  and  180  lakes 
of  considerable  size  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
small  ones.  Of  its  34  millions  of  acres  (not 
counting  more  than  3,000,000  acres  under 
water)  only  5  millions  are  "farm  lands,"  only 
a  part  of  which  is  really  cultivated.  In  the 
well-drained  regions,  vital  statistics  show  a 
lower  death  rate  than  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  or  Philadelphia. 

Key  West,  with  the  marine  railroad  built  to 
it,  will  lie  on  the  quickest  route  to  Havana. 
Tampa,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  is  an  exceedingly 
energetic  city.  The  basis  of  its  prosperity 
was  its  cigar  factories,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  150;  but  it  has  rapidly  developed 
other  industries  also.  In  and  around  the  city, 
including  the  suburban  places,  the  local  estimate 
now  is  of  a  population  of  41,000.  It  had  less 
than  6,000  people  in  1890.  Nearly  1,000 
ocean-going  vessels  a  year  are  required  to  do 
its  trade.  The  people  are  making  money  and 
enjoying  themselves,  extending  the  city,  build- 
ing beautiful  homes,  feeling  proud  of  them- 
selves, and  enjoying  life.  And  within  the 
last  five  years,  "Tampa  has  doubled  all  the 
essentials  of  a  city." 

Or  consider  the  growth  of  Pensacola,  whose 
export  business  has  grown  five-fold  in  ten 
years.  Cotton  stood  first — almost  10  million 
dollars'  worth;  then  lumber  and  tobacco  and 
rosin  and  phosphate  rock — this  because  of  its 
excellent  harbor,  "enough  in  depth  and  in 
expanse  to  anchor  all  the  navies  of  the  world." 
The  city  bonds,  issued  for  public  improve- 
ments, have  been  sold  at  a  premium; 
and  the  people  are  building  bank  buildings 
(one  of  marble),  big  business  structures,  clubs, 
residences.     It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  go  or  to 
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live,  having  the  soft  Gulf  climate  that  is  not 
oppressive  in  summer  and  is  warm  in  winter. 
It  is  the  nearest  Gulf  port  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  has  16  public  schools  (8  for  white 
and  8  for  colored)  for  a  population  of  25,000;  It 
has  good  railroad  facilities;  and  the  new  energy 
and  foresight  and  ambition  of  the  Southern 
town-builders  of  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  sea- 
ports for  a   wide   inland   territory,   extending 


as   far  north   as    Kentucky,   and    one  of   the 
United  States  navy  yards  is  located  there. 

Inland  Florida,  too,  has  well-kept,  prosperous 
towns.  Orlando  is  a  good  example.  In  it  and 
all  round  about  it — in  this  beautiful  lake 
country — many  persons  spend  pleasant,  quiet 
winters;  and  there  are  prosperous  orange  and 
grape-fruit  groves;  and  at  Sanford  are  the  fam- 
ous celery  farms,  already  referred  to. 


THE    MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 


THE  lower  Mississippi  Valley  has  under- 
gone less  radical  change  than  any  other 
great  section  of  the  South.  But  it,  too,  has 
felt  the  touch  of  prosperity.  Cotton  culture 
has  always  been,  and  is  yet,  the  chief  industry 
of  this  rich  region  and  it  probably  always  will 
be;  but  there  are  careful  students  of  agriculture 
who  expect  a  very  large  acreage  to  be  given  to 
corn,  when  more  of  the  lands  have  been  drained. 
These  lowlands  have  two  great  sources  of  profit; 
first,  their  timber,  in  some  places  long-leaf 
pine  and  in  other  regions  hardwoods.  Since 
the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  lum- 
ber, these  forests  have  been  opened  with  great 
rapidity  and  the  lumber  trade  at  every  im- 
portant shipping  port  has  its  millionaires. 
The  hardwoods  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 
for  example,  are  also  being  cut  with  great 
rapidity.  One  great  source  of  income  at 
Memphis  and  at  Nashville  is  from  the  sale  of 
hardwoods.  The  gum  tree,  for  instance,  was, 
until  a  few  years  ago  a  despised  growth  of  the 
swamps;  now  it  is  not  only  sold  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  large  quantities  of  it  are 
exported;  and  for  interior  finishes  it  takes  so 
fine  a  polish  that  in  some  cases  it  is  sold  as 
mahogany. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  lumber  industry 
of  this  region  will  be  an  important  business. 
It  would  be  an  important  business  for  all  time 
to  come  if  the  forests  were  so  cut  as  to  make 
their  yield  perpetual. 

The  cotton-growing  of  this  area  has  grad- 
ually increased  in  acreage  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive communities.  The  methods  employed 
are  more  skilful  than  they  used  to  be  and,  of 
course,  the  profit  has  become  greater  as  the 
price  of  cotton  has  risen.  This  region,  there- 
fore, has  a  new  era  in  its  prosperity.  The  one 
great  drawback  to  the  extension  of  cotton  cul- 
ture is  the  lack  of  labor,  and  it  is  to  this  region 


that  Italians  are  gradually  coming,  and  more 
will  come  by  way  of  Louisiana. 

The  prosperity  that  comes  from  lumber  and 
cotton  has  shown  itself  here  in  the  building  up 
of  towns  and  cities  such  as  Memphis,  which  is 
having  a  most  remarkable  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  Jackson,  Miss.,  which  ten  years  ago 
was  a  sleepy  capital  of  an  undeveloped  common- 
wealth, and  which  has  now  completely  rebuilt 
itself  and  is  a  small  city  of  extraordinary  growth 
in  trade  and  in  population.  Vicksburg,  Shreve- 
port,  Meridian,  and  the  shipping  town  which 
has  grown  up  at  Gulfport  are  other 
examples.  At  Gulfport,  ships  are  loaded  with 
lumber  from  Mississippi  which  sail  to  almost 
every  port  in  the  world.  Long  stretches  of  the 
Gulf  coast  are  now  built  up  as  resorts  for 
Northern  people  in  winter  and  for  Southern 
people  from  cities  in  summer,  and  a  consider- 
able region  here  is  becoming  an  interesting 
seashore  playground. 

Very  great  changes  will  come  within  a 
generation  in  these  Mississippi  Valley  lands. 
As  soon  as  the  world  in  general  finds  out  that 
the  culture  of  the  cotton  plant  in  this  rich  soil 
is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  agriculture, 
certainly  of  a  great  staple,  that  can  be  carried 
on  anywhere  in  our  continental  area;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  additional  fact  is  fully  appreciated 
that  good  drainage  will  make  this  region  a 
perfectly  healthful  place  for  white  men  to  live 
in,  it  must  come  to  pass  that  a  vast  population 
will  go  there.  When  a  vast  population  goes 
there  and  better  methods  of  cotton  culture 
become  general,  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
will  maintain  an  even  denser  population  than 
the  states  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley; 
and  there  are  good  reasons  why  they  should 
be  as  prosperous  as  their  Northern  neighbors. 

Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  interesting 
problems  of  several  kinds.     One  is  the  problem 
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of  labor  to  pick  the  cotton  from  the  plant. 
While  it  is  foolish  to  make  definite  predictions 
about  mechanical  inventions,  it  does  seem 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  machine  will  be 
perfected  at  some  early  time  which  will  do  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  this  work.  There  are 
machines  made  after  three  or  four  models  which 
now  do  it  imperfectly;  and  all  through  the 
Southern  States  men  who  have  seriously  studied 
this  mechanical  problem  are  of  one  mind  about 
it,  that  within  a  reasonable  period  a  practicable 
machine  will  be  invented.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
still  look  upon  it — as  upon  the  flying-machine — 
as  an  impossible  thing  to  perfect. 

The  invention  of  a  cheap  practicable  ma- 
chine for  picking  cotton  would  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  labor  in  this  region. 

Another  problem  that  we  encounter  here  is 
the  relation  of  the  races.  For  it  is  this  part  of 
the  United  States  that  is  more  densely  popu- 
lated by  Negroes  than  any  other  part.  It  is 
here,  too,  that  the  Negroes  are  most  back- 
ward ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  always 
that  both  Negroes  and  whites  in  this  region 
constitute  so  sparse  a  population  that  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  or  the  social  conditions  that 
are  now  found  there,  are  not  a  fair  indication 
of  the  conditions  that  will  prevail  after  there 
has  been  a  large  influx  of  white  immigration, 
the  coming  of  which  is  inevitable.  Then  the 
conditions,  both  as  regards  labor  and  as  re- 
gards the  race  relations,  will  gradually  come 
to  be  what  they  are  in  the  somewhat  more 
elevated  regions  of  the  South. 

In  all  these  long  reports  of  Southern  progress, 
no  separate  word  has  been  said  about  the  Negro. 
He  contributes  to  it  and  he  shares  it  in  varying 
degrees  in  different  communities.  His  capacity 
to  profit  by  opportunity  is  well  shown  in  this 
report  by  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Scott  of  the  success 
of  the  Southern  Improvement  Company,  near 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  organized  seven  years  ago  by 
Alexander  Purves,  then  treasurer  of  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  company  bought  4,000  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining the  farm  of  Tuskegee  Institute  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.  This  land  was  generally  re- 
garded as  useless  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  was  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  four 
to  six  dollars  an  acre.  A  sawmill  was  erected 
and  the  settlers  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
earn  enough  money  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  make  a  first  payment  on  the  land. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  settlers.    These 


almost  barren  sand-hills  held  out  but  a  poor 
prospect  to  Negro  farmers  who  had  found  it 
hard  to  get  ahead  even  on  the  "fat  land." 
In  some  cases  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  farmers  the  company  needed,  to 
"buy  them  out  of  debt." 

It  was  determined  at  the  outset  that  every 
man  should  have  a  piece  of  woodland  and  a 
house.  The  first  two-room  cottage  cost  about 
$165.  Later,  with  the  increased  price  of  build- 
ing material,  they  have  been  valued  at  $200. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  seventy-eight 
houses  on  the  company's  land.  This  land  has 
increased  in  the  meantime  from  60  per  cent, 
to    150   per   cent,   in   value. 

While  the  men  are  paying  for  their  land  the 
company  advances  them  money,  when  neces- 
sary, at  8  per  cent.,  charging  them,  however, 
only  for  the  time  they  have  the  money.  In 
this  matter  of  interest,  therefore,  the  com- 
pany has  been  able  to  make  a  considerable 
saving  to  its  farmers.  The  company  also  buys 
fertilizer  in  quantities  and  sells  it  to  its  farmers 
at  prices  considerably  less  than  they  could 
purchase  it  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  under  which  the  land 
is  purchased  that,  during  the  process  of  pay- 
ment, the  farming  must  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  company. 

One  of  the  farmers  received,  after  all  pay- 
ments were  deducted,  $325  from  the  company 
— an  unusually  large  earning  for  a  farmer  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  men  are.  Nearly 
all  of  this  land  will  be  paid  for  next  year.  The 
company  ginned  this  year  900  bales  of  cotton, 
though  only  600  bales  were  raised  on  the  com- 
munity's land.  Some  of  the  community  farm- 
ers have  been  able  to  raise  on  this  poor  land 
more  than  a  bale  an  acre,  which  is  four  times 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  whole  state  of 
Alabama.  Some  of  the  tracts  are  small,  not 
more  than  twenty  acres.  The  plan  was  to 
give  each  man  as  much  land  as  it  was  believed 
he  could  conveniently  work  at  a  profit.  Some 
of  the  settlers  have  already  paid  for  their  land. 
Only  two  of  the  seventy-eight  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up.  It  is  expected  that  all  of 
the  settlers  now  on  the  soil  will  pay  for  their 
land  within  the  time  fixed  by  their  contract 
with  the  company,  which  is  seven  years. 

WHEN  THE   IMMIGRANT    COMES 

For  the  present,  the  greater  part  of  Arkansas 
and  of  western  Tennessee,  of  Mississippi,  and 
of  Louisiana    require    the    engineer   and    the 
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immigrant.  These  will,  within  the  next  fifty 
years,  completely  transform  this  region.  As 
it  stands  to-day,  it  has  demonstrated  enormous 
possible  riches.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
every  man,  particularly  every  white  man,  in 
this  whole  region  who  has  any  qualities  of 
industrial  leadership  is  building  a  fortune, 
large  or  small,  in  proportion  to  his  abilities  and 
in  proportion  to  the  transportation  facilities 
that  he  enjoys — and  many  of  them  are  already 
becoming  men  of  very  considerable  fortunes. 
On  the  Arkansas  River  there  are  cotton  planters 
who  live  in  palatial  homes,  and  so  of  course 
there  are  all  the  way  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  When  this  region  has  the  number  of 
railroads  that  its  products  will  maintain,  and 
as  dense  a  population  even  as  the  manufactur- 
ing regions  of  the  upland  South,  not  to  speak 
of  the  corn  belt  of  the  North  Central  States, 
it  will  become  a  very  rich  region.  The  man 
who  digs  ditches  and  the  man  who  builds 
railroads  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  are 
the  men  who  are  the  architects  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  timber  resources  of 
these  states  has  been  bought  by  great  lumber 
companies,  some  for  immediate  working  and 
others  to  hold  for  the  future.  But  there  could 
hardly  be  a  safer  investment,  nor  could  there 
well  be  a  better,  than  the  purchase  of 
good  farming  lands,  anywhere  in  this  area. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  some  method  whereby 
a  hundred  thousand  farmers  could  be  directed 
to  these  lands,  as  the  opening  up  of  new  terri- 
tory has  frequently  attracted  them  to  such  a 
region  as  Oklahoma,  and  if  this  hundred 
thousand  farmers  had  money  enough  to 
drain  their  land  and  to  clear  it  and  no 
more,  and  if  they  would  devote  the  same 
skill  and  the  same  business  methods  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  that  is  given  to  the  culture  of 
wheat  and  corn  in  the  North  and  Northwest, 
they  would  be,  within  the  decade,  the  most 
prosperous  farmers  in  America.  Of  course, 
this  prediction  is  made  upon  the  assumption 
either  that  they  carried  enough  labor  with 
them  to  gather  the  crop  or  that  a  machine 
should  be  invented  to  do  this  with  less  labor. 

THE  PASSING  OF  PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

When  one  takes  a  comprehensive  view, 
therefore,  of  this  region,  remembering  that  no 
part  of  it  will  be  unhealthful  after  it  is  drained 
— remembering,  too,  that  white  men  can  then 
live  in  this  climate  as  long  and  work  as  hard  as 


in  southern  Europe — it  is  a  short-sighted  view 
which  concerns  itself  overmuch  with  any 
present  educational  or  social  or  political  or 
hygienic  problems  that  exist  there.  The  one 
thing  needed  and  the  one  thing  that  is  now 
quickly  inevitable  is  the  opening  of  the  country 
to  settlement.  For  the  first  time,  these  large 
facts  are  now  becoming  known  and  economic 
forces  will  soon  open  this  land  to  settlement. 

When  the  industrial  history  of  the  whole 
United  States  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  a 
cause  of  wonder  that  lines  of  railroad  were 
built  across  deserts  to  mining  camps  long  before 
they  were  built  through  the  richest  agricultural 
section  of  the  continent.  This,  again,  is  a 
result  of  old  ignorance,  both  of  the  people 
and  of  the  land — -the  ignorance  of  people  both 
there  and  elsewhere.  Every  million  that  is 
spent  in  planting  and  opening  this  region  will 
yield  prodigious  dividends  in  immigration,  in 
agriculture,  in  schools,  in  home  building,  in 
the  building  of  cities,  in  the  awakening  of 
thought,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  production 
of  cotton. 

Iowa  has  a  mile  of  railroad  for  every  six 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  Kansas  for  every 
nine  square-miles.  But  Louisiana,  Miss- 
issippi, and  Arkansas  have  yet  only  one  mile  of 
railroad  for  every  fourteen  square  miles  of 
richer  land — a  vast  difference  in  facilities. 

JACKSON,    MISS. 

A  good  example  of  the  awakening  of  this 
part  of  the  South  is  the  recent  history  of  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

It  was  a  straggling,  ill-kept  capital  village 
a  dozen  years  ago,  and  its  chief  claim  to  ex- 
istence, not  to  say  distinction,  was  that  the 
old  state-house  stood  there.  There  is  now  a 
new  and  very  beautiful  capitol  and  there  is  a 
new  town,  the  growth  of  which  in  prosperity 
and  beauty  is  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 
There  was  an  unattractive,  muddy  road  which 
led  from  the  station  to  the  state-house  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  now  a  beautifully  paved  street, 
with  compact  business  houses,  and  residences 
which  show  both  prosperity  and  good  taste. 

The  city  has  become  a  manufacturing  place; 
it  has  almost  suddenly  grown,  from  a  mere 
village,  to  have  more  than  31,000  inhabitants. 
The  enterprise  of  the  business  men  is  shown  by 
this  fact— that  it  was  they  who  made  the  first 
movement  to  secure  for  the  South  a  fair  share 
of  the  Government  supplies  needed  in 
Panama;     and  a    business    man   of   Jackson 
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was  recently  sent  to  the  Isthmus  on  this 
errand.  An  inland  city  of  Mississippi  looking 
across  seas  for  trade ! 

The  people  who  own  Mississippi  have, 
of  course,  been  the  planters.  In  recent  years 
the  lumbermen  have  come  to  share  this  owner- 
ship, and  the  tradesmen  follow.  There  is  yet 
little  manufacturing  in  the  state  except  lumber, 
but  the  men  who  settled  it  were  among  the  very 
best  immigrants  from  the  older  Southern  States 
to  the  East.  They  are  men  of  ability  and  of 
cultivation;  and  now  that  the  era  of  town- 
building  is.  coming,  they  are  likely  to  show  their 
character,  both  in  commercial  and  industrial 
energy  and  in  good  judgment,  and  to  have 
better  public  leaders.  But  Mississippi  is  yet 
an  unoccupied  land.  When  it  has  been 
settled  and  even  a  small  part  of  its  rich  area 
brought  under  cultivation  and  its  vast  stretches 
of  country  made  accessible  by  railroads,  it  will 
be  a  rich  part  of  the  great,  rich  valley. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education  in  Mississippi,  says  that  "never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  the  life  of  a 
people  so  completely  changed  as  was  the  life 
of  the  people  of  Mississippi  by  the  war" — by 
the  change  from  the  feudal  organization  of 
society.  There  are  more  than  1,800  white 
boys  and  girls  at  the  industrial  schools — a 
fact  that  shows  the  practical  turn  of  thought 
and  effort.  "  Our  young  men  are  patriotically 
falling  into  line.  They  see  that  there  is  just 
as  much  honor  and  emolument  in  being  good 
engineers  as  in  being  good  lawyers."  The 
diffusion  of  prosperity  here,  too,  is  indicated  by 
the  growth  of  banks — from  113  to  247  since 
1890;  and  the  bank  deposits  have  been  multi- 
plied by  five  and  a  half.  From  1896  to  1899, 
565  stock  companies  of  all  kinds  were  chartered, 
with  a  capital  of  25  millions;  from  1900  to 
1903,  1,312  were  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
73  millions.  The  cotton  crop,  too,  has  greatly 
increased — -from  a  million  bales  in  1900  to  a 
million  and  a  half  bales  in  1906. 

NEW    ORLEANS 

The  revolutionary  achievement  of  New 
Orleans  is  its  three-fold  work  of  constructing 
an  adequate  water-supply,  a  sewerage  system, 
and  a  system  of  drainage.  The  draining  of 
the  city  brings  a  new  era  in  health  and  in  build- 
ing— they  can  have  cellars  now;  and  "sky- 
scrapers" are  going  up  that  have  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  of  dry  land  below  them. 

The  great  city  that  is  fast  growing  up  there 


— its  estimated  population  is  now  340,000 — 
will  be  an  uncommonly  healthful  city;  the  last 
report  gives  17  deaths  (whites)  per  1,000. 

The  imports  increased  25  per  cent,  and  its 
exports  16  per  cent,  in  1906  over  1905;  and 
last  year  2,000  buildings  were  put  up.  A  hint 
of  the  growing  valley  traffic  is  given  by  this 
fact — that  the  'Frisco  Railroad  system  is 
building  terminals  at  Chalmette  (seven  miles 
below  the  city)  to  cost  4  millions,  and  the  new 
sugar  refinery  there  will  cost  3  millions. 

The  city,  for  an  indefinite  time — as  it  ex- 
pands into  a  great  metropolis — will  keep  its  old 
social  charm  and  its  partly  foreign  character, 
which  make  it  different  from  any  other  Amer- 
ican city.  Its  very  thought  is  different :  it  is 
both  extremely  Southern  and  very  strongly 
Roman  Catholic. 

It  has  now  passed  its  period  of  political  de- 
pression and  of  epidemics.  It  has  itself  in  hand. 
It  is  growing  rich.  Even  its  geographical 
isolation  becomes  less  and  less  as  its  great 
transportation  systems  multiply.  It  is  the 
great  Southern  gateway  of  the  Great  Valley 
and  the  gay,  old-time,  half-foreign,  peculiarly 
Southern  capital  besides. 

MEMPHIS 

For  a  story  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity,  you  may  well  turn  to  the  recent  history 
of  Memphis — the  city  that,  in  a  sense,  lies  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  To 
begin  with,  it  made  itself  a  remarkably  health- 
ful city  by  an  effective  sewerage  system,  and  by 
the  use  of  artesian  water.  Its  reported  death- 
rate  is  less  than  10  per  1,000  of  white  persons. 
Then  it  went  about  building  itself,  first  of  all 
by  its  cotton.  It  is  the  market  for  nearly  or 
quite  a  million  bales  a  year;  and  it  must  have 
a  new  warehouse  to  shelter  it  and  to  ship  it 
from,  a  mammoth  concrete  structure  of  160 
compartments  which  shall  hold  1,000  bales  each, 
with  compresses.  Then  it  went  to  work 
building  oil  mills  and  the  like;  then  its  great 
hardwood  lumber  industries  followed.  It  built 
2\  million  dollars  worth  of  buildings  in  1902; 
in  1903,  i>\  millions;  in  1904,4^  millions,  and 
so  on,  till  last  year  the  buildings  put  up  were 
valued  at  about  6^  millions.  Its  population 
increased  even  faster;  and  one-third  of  the 
white  people  are  said  to  be  of  Northern  birth. 
When  a  man  or  a  company  thinks  of  going  to 
Memphis  to  begin  any  industrial  enterprise — 
or,  if  there  be  reason  to  think  he  may  go — a 
Memphis   "commissioner"  goes  to  see  him; 
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and  then  he  usually  comes.  The  river  traffic 
and  its  great  railroad  systems,  its  energetic 
business  organization,  the  variety  of  its  in- 
dustries, and  its  increasing  market  for  cotton 
and  the  hardwoods  are  making  it  a  rich  city 
as  rapidly  as  some  of  the  Western  cities  grew 
rich;  but  it  keeps  a  certain  gay  tendency 
with  its  thousand  acres  of  public  parks,  its 
three  country  clubs,  its  two  race-tracks — a 
fondness  for  outdoor  sports  in  general  and 
good  roads  and  good  horses.  The  point  of  the 
story  is  that,  along  with  these  old  loves,  the 
Memphians  cultivate  good  business  habits 
and  achieve  great  business  success  and — are 
becoming  rich. 

There  is  no  need,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  of  Southern  activity — nor  could  there 


possibly  be  room  in  one  magazine — to  write 
of  the  border  States,  such  as  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  nor 
of  such  cities  as  Baltimore,  Louisville,  and  St. 
Louis.  The  point  is,  the  waking  up  of  the 
central  and  lower  South;  for,  if  there  be  great 
activity  and  prosperity  in  these  states,  of  course 
the  states  and  cities  of  the  border  share  this 
movement  as  well  as  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Neither  is  Texas  included, 
because  the  story  is  long  enough  as  it  is  and 
prosperously  monotonous  enough;  and  the 
whole  South  is  bigger  than  the  capacity  of  any 
magazine.  The  older  and  lower  Southern 
States  are  surely  enough  to  write  about  at  one 
time  and  only  glimpses,  at  best,  can  be  given 
of  them. 


THE    SOUTH    AS   A    FIELD    FOR 
INVESTMENT 


THE  best  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  of 
the  South  are  very  well  established  in 
the  investment  world.  The  bonds 
that  represent  the  construction  costs  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  are  recom- 
mended by  the  most  conservative  bankers  as 
"safe  and  solid,"  even  though  their  price  be 
very  high. 

Yet  the  general  average  of  the  bonds  and 
stocks  on  Southern  properties  is  low.  They 
do  not  command  the  same  prices  obtained  for 
similar  bonds  of  New  England,  Middle- 
Western,  or  even  Western  railroads.  The 
causes  are  two-fold :  first,  the  fact  that  railroad 
earnings  per  mile  in  the  South  have  never  been 
heavy;  second,  a  long-standing  prejudice 
against  the  South  as  "a  poor  country." 

To  illustrate  the  first  of  these  causes,  we  show 
the  bonded  debt  per  mile,  fixed  charge  per  mile, 
and  gross  and  net  earnings  per  mile  on  repre- 
sentative roads  of  the  South  in  comparison 
with  representative  roads  of  other  sections. 

The  selection  of  the  roads  is  arbitrary,  the 
only  limitation  on  the  choice  arising  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  the  group  properly  repre- 
sent the  several  varieties  of  railroads,  trunk 
lines,  coal  roads,  local  roads,  etc.  The  six 
roads  of  the  South  are  also  characteristic  of  the 
whole  railroad   field  in  the  Southern  States. 


The  table  is  based  on  compilations  made  by 

Mr.   Floyd   Mundy  from  the  annual  reports 
of  1906: 

(A)  The  South 

ROAD                                  DEBT  CHARGES  GROSS  NET 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  ..  $31,200  $1,510  $5,747  $2,622 

Central  of  Georgia  .. .     19,948  1,352  6,069  2,018 

Louisville   &  Nashville    31,262  1,765  7,488  3,302 

Norfolk   &  Western  . .     43,545  2,232  15,373  6,253 

Southern  Railway    ...     32,234  1,59°  7,274  2,299 

Seaboard  Air  Line  ...     28,184  !>397  5.79°  '  J>830 

Total  Average     $31,062  $1,641  $7,957  $3,054 

(B)  New  England 

Boston   &  Maine $13,700  $3,686  $12,835  $4,583 

New  Haven 56,200  4,729  25,695  9,669 

Maine  Central    14.573  1,783  9,382  2,279 

Bangor   &  Aroostook       34,828  1,462  5,487  2,121 

Total  Average     $29,825  $2,915  $15,599  $4,663 

(C)  The  Middle-West 

Wabash $32,299  $2,344  $9,938  $3,245 

Chicago   &  Alton 73.258  2,902  n,944  3.944 

Chicago   &  E.  I 45,669  2,669  10,477  3,877 

Chicago,  M.   &  St.  P.      17,453  1,098  7,962  3,332 

Total  Average     $42,169  $2,253  $10,080  $3,599 

(D)  The  Southwest 

Missouri  Pacific $32,521  $1,834  $7,101  $2,843 

St.Louis&S.F 42,689  2,135  6-322  2,135 

Miss.,  Kan.   &  Tex.    .     34,333  1,618  6,953  2»101 

Kansas  City  Southern    41,535  1,368  8,774  2,497 

Total  Average     $37,769  $1,739  $7,288  $2,409 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  security  behind  a 
bond  depends  upon  the  amount  of  net  earnings 
available  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bond.  It 
may  be  noted  in  the  table  that  the  "charges" 
on  the  Southern  roads  are  but  55%  of  the  net 
earnings,  while  on  the  New  England  and 
Middle-Western  roads  they  are  62%  and  on 
the  Southwestern  they  are  72%. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  that  the  bonds  of  the  Southern  com- 
panies are  badly  secured,  judged  in  this  way, 
as  that  the  general  impression  gained  from  a 
study  of  the  roads  is  that  they  are  weak  in  their 
power  to  earn  money.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  there  are  no  large  systems  in  the 
South  that  earn  $3,000  per  mile,  net.  Almost 
every  road  of  importance  in  the  East  and  in 
the  Middle  West  earns  more  than  this. 

If  the  general  run  of  Southern  bonds  be  safe, 
then  here  are  more  bargains  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Union.  If  they  be  not  safe,  then 
here  is  a  great  danger  to  be  avoided. 

Using  the  statistics  as  a  basis,  the  verdict  is 
favorable.  Going  on  from  this  point,  the 
favorable  impression  strengthens.  The  real 
influence  against  these  bonds  has  been,  un- 
doubtedly, the  slow,  reluctant,  hesitating 
growth  of  the  Southern  States.  But  to-day, 
the  growth  is  not  slow  nor  hesitating.  There 
have  been  years  of  uncertainty,  years  when 
it  looked  as  though  every  road  in  the  South 
was  born  to  bankruptcy — but  those  years  seem 
past,  as  the  story  of  the  South  unfolds  to-day. 

In  the  narrow  field  of  Southern  railroad 
bonds,  generally  speaking,  it  is  safe  to  invest. 
No  bond  that  is  a  first-mortgage  on  a  road  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  the  Carolinas, 
or  Virginia  need  be  questioned,  provided  the 
road  is  already  built. 

In  special  classes  of  bonds,  we  should  select 
terminal  issues  in  the  great  cities,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  South.  The  rail- 
road centres  are  well-defined,  and  no  hesitation 
need  be  felt  about  legally-drawn  bonds  on 
terminals  in  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Atlanta, 
Richmond,  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Charleston,  or  any  other  central  dis- 
tributing city  of  the  South. 

Railroad  stocks  are  quite  another  matter. 
There  are  few  such  stocks  in  the  South  that  can 
be  classed  as  really  high-class  for  the  average 
investor  who  must  have  a  definite  certainty 
of  dividends.  Norfolk  &  Western  preferred, 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  Atlantic    Coast    Line, 


Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  are  good 
stocks,  but  the  very  prosperity  that  lies  upon 
the  roads  is  more  or  less  of  a  threat  to  the 
dividends.  It  looks  to-day  as  though  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  must  be  considered  a 
safe,  conservative  7%  stock;  but  even  so,  it 
is  not  beyond  speculative  influences. 

The  municipal  bonds  of  the  South  yield 
larger  revenue  than  similar  bonds  in  most  other 
regions  of  the  country.  They  should  be 
bought  with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Such 
of  them  as  come  to  New  York  are  carefully 
examined  by  the  bankers,  and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly some  bargains  among  them.  They 
should  be  bought  only  through  thoroughly 
reputable  and  high-grade  bankers,  who  have 
the  proper  machinery  for  testing  them  before 
they  are  offered. 

Many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  poured  into  the  South  in  the  past  five 
years  to  finance  coal  mines,  iron  mills,  chemical 
companies,  and  other  industrial  enterprises. 
A  very  large  part  of  this  expenditure  is  now 
paying  a  good  return  on  the  investment.  Quite 
lately  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  re-finance 
a  lot  of  these  enterprises,  watering  them  freely 
and  selling  the  new  stocks  and  bonds  to  the 
public.  This  tendency  is  likely  to  resume  at 
the  next  period  of  great  Wall  Street  activity. 

The  public  at  large  should  not  be  tempted 
into  these  enterprises.  If  a  business  man  cares 
to  invest  his  money  in  Southern  enterprise, 
the  field  is  a  good,  legitimate,  and  highly  re- 
munerative one.  It  is  not,  however,  a  field  into 
which  the  average  non-resident  investor  can 
afford  to  put  his  money. 

Industrial  companies  that  have  been  formed 
at  a  distance  to  exploit  enterprises  in  the  South 
are — as  a  rule — likely  to  be  on  a  speculative 
basis;  and  their  stocks  and  bonds,  however 
alluring,  ought  to  be  bought  with  exceeding 
care.  Many  of  these  companies  are  over- 
capitalized and  some  of  them  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  non-resident  control  and  man- 
agement. These  afford,  as  a  rule,  the  kind 
of  investments  that  only  the  daring  or  the 
exceedingly  well-informed  ought  to  indulge  in. 

But  the  South  affords  a  rich  field  for  invest- 
ment by  men  who  go  with  their  money  and 
themselves  manage  the  industries  that  they 
invest  in.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  region  for  the 
working  investor;  and,  if  the  business  or 
enterprise  be  well-chosen  and  well-managed, 
money  will  double  itself  there  in  a  little  while. 
For  instance,  in  recent  years  the  cotton  mills 
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owned  and  managed  by  Southern  men,  who 
make  the  management  of  mills  their  business, 
have  paid  enormously;  and  they  have  paid,  on 
the  average,  perhaps  twice  as  large  dividends  as 
the  mills  that  are  owned  in  New  England. 
While  outside  investors  have  made  and  will 
make  much  money  exploiting  the  South,  very 
much  more  money  has  been  made  and  will  be 
made  by  local  investors  in  their  own  home 
enterprises.  The  peculiarity  of  the  labor 
problem  is  one  good  reason  why  this  is  true, 
but  there  are  other  good  reasons  as  well. 

To  the  men  of  the  South,  the  present  affords 
a  time  to  measure  their  common  sense  against 
their  patriotism,  and  find  out  where  they  stand 


as  investors.  A  little  common  sense  applied 
to  investment  will  pay  larger  dividends  than  a 
whole  world  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

On  the  whole,  the  South  is  a  very  promising 
field  for  the  investor,  Southern  or  Northern. 
No  one  who  has  watched  its  growth  can  doubt 
it.  In  1896,  the  Southern  banks  had  but 
$310,499,095  of  deposits.  To-day  they  have 
over  $1,000,000,000  of  deposits.  In  the  past 
fifteen  years  the  farm  products  of  the  South 
have  increased  over  125%,  the  lumber  products 
over  175%,  the  manufactured  products  over 
90%.  The  growth  is  going  on  to-day,  just  as 
it  was  going  on  five  years  ago.  All  indications 
point  to  its  continuance  to-morrow,  as  well. 
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THE  presentation  of  the  working  South 
made  in  this  magazine  is  not  meant  to 
be,  to  any  considerable  extent,  statistical — 
certainly  not  encyclopaedic.  It  is  meant  rather 
to  show  the  spirit  and  the  general  direction  of 
a  great  movement. 

The  rate  of  wealth-creation  is  published  in 
the  trade  and  financial  journals  and  is  easily 
accessible,  and  it  is  impressive  in  its  great 
totals.  Absolutely  accurate  totals,  by  the  way, 
are  hard  to  get,  for  the  statistics  of  one  set  of 
officials  differ  from  those  of  another;  and  the 
movement  is  too  swift  to  be  tabulated  easily. 
But  more  important  than  statistics  covering 
so  vast  a  field  are  these  questions: 

(1)  Is  the  prosperity  economically  sound? 
It  is.  The  stripping  of  forests  indiscriminately 
involves,  of  course,  an  ultimate  waste  of  wealth. 
But  all  other  Southern  industries  are  real 
additions  to  wealth. 

(2)  Is  the  prosperity  diffused?  May  every 
industrious,  productive  man  share  it?  Is  it 
bringing  individual  well-being?  Yes,  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  individual  has  a 
greater  range  of  opportunity  in  the  South  to- 
day than  in  any  other   part   of   the   Union. 

ARE  THE  OLD  TRAITS  LOST? 

HOW  are  the  fine  old  traits  of  Southern 
character  faring  in  this  rush  of  money- 
getting  men?  Is  leisure,  is  hospitality,  is  good 
talk,  is  the  gentle  art  of  idleness,  is  the  high 
craft  of  story-telling,  is  the  elaborate  deference 
to  women,  are  the  charming  old  idlers  and 
rhetoricians  with    their   bubbling,   full-bellied 


good  humor — are  these  good  things  of  mellower 
days  in  the  process  of  passing  away? 

Yes,  in  a  sense.  Industry  is  a  rude  thing, 
and  progress  is  cruel.  Something  is  lost  in  the 
change  that  is  taking  place.  You  will  now 
find,  in  some  old  towns  where  gentlefolk  once 
ruled  social  life,  a  new  and  raw  company  who 
make    "society."     It    is    so    the    world    over. 

But  the  sum  of  such  social  losses  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  genuine  additions  to 
cultivated  life  and  to  high  aims  and  to  sterling 
and  even  beautiful  character  that  the  rise  of  the 
people  is  bringing — vastly  more  than  balanced. 

For  the  most  important  change  that  is  taking 
place  is  not  the  development  of  wealth — 
great  as  that  is— but  the  development  of  the 
people,  the  people  who  till  now  have  been 
isolated,  side-tracked,  held  back,  kept  out  of 
the  highways  of  life.  The  base  of  cultivated 
society  is  now  immensely  broadened.  More 
individuals — a  thousand  times  more — share 
its  benefits  than  under  the  old  regime. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 

THREE  great  lessons  have  elsewhere  been 
pointed  out  that  the  South  may  teach 
the  rest  of  the  country.  There  are  others,  but 
these  stand  out  clearly — municipal  govern- 
ment, the  teaching  of  trades,  the  teaching  of 
farmers.  If  one  had  to  say  what  lessons  the 
South  needs  itself  most  to  learn,  these  would 
be  selected : 

(1)  Sound  economic  thought,  which  would 
bring  greater  freedom  from  mere  traditions 
and  formulas. 
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(2)  A  division  into  political  parties— not  for 
any  party's  sake,  but  for  the  growth  of  free 
opinion  and  for  stimulating  political  activity. 

(3)  Judgment  of  Negroes  more  by  their 
individual  qualities  and  character  and  less  by 
generalizations  about  the  whole  race;  and  less 
talk  about  race-problems. 

(4)  The  accurate  study  of  the  South  itself 
— from  its  very  geography  to  the  local  history 
of  the  people. 

Historical  and  economic  study  has  been 
begun  in  earnest  by  a  growing  body  of  well- 
trained  men,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  produce,  in  the  next  few 
decades,  noteworthy  additions  to  the  literature 
of  these  subjects.  The  history  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States  is  yet  adequately  to  be  written 
— written  from  the  present  wider  point  of  view. 

THE  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PAPERS 

THE  prosperity  of  the  Southern  newspapers 
is  almost  everywhere  noticeable.  In 
every  principal  city  there  is  one,  in  several 
cities  there  are  two,  that  yield  very  large  in- 
comes.    And  very  few  of  them  are  "yellow." 

The  personalities  of  the  editors  count  for 
more  than  of  corresponding  editors  in  the 
Northern  States,  or  even  in  the  West,  as  a  rule. 
The  editor  has  something  of  the  personal 
authority  that  he  had  in  the  North  two  genera- 
tions or  more  ago. 

There  is  only  one  Republican  daily  paper  in 
all  the  old  Southern  States.  But  most  of  the 
best  papers  give  less  emphasis  to  mere  party 
politics  (certainly  between  campaigns)  than 
they  used  to  give.  They  publish  more  matter 
about  education  and  about  the  schools  (it 
might  almost  be  said)  than  all  the  other  daily 
papers  in  the  country  combined.  They  report 
and  discuss  also  with  great  fulness  the  new 
industrial  activity.  The  Richmond  (Vir- 
ginia) Times-Dispatch,  for  instance,  gives  a 
large  space  once  a  week  to  a  general  review 
of  industrial  activity  throughout  its  wide 
territory.  It  publishes  also  a  page  a  week 
devoted  wholly  to  educational  news  in  Virginia, 
and  many  other  newspapers  do  the  same  thing; 
and  it  conducts  a  free  "teachers'  bureau." 

But  they  all  have  this  peculiarity:  If  you 
ride  from  Washington  to  Houston,  Tex., 
around  the  seaboard,  and  buy  a  copy  of  every 
daily  paper  published  along  the  route,  you 
will  read  many  editorials  about  the  race- 
problem,  all  saying  the  same  thing.  From 
Houston,  Tex.,   further  west,   you  will  miss 


that  topic  till  you  come  back  again  into  Louis- 
iana or  Arkansas.  Then  all  the  way  back  to 
Washington,  you  will  read  the  same  editorials 
over  again. 

It  was  the  Rev.  John  E.  White,  a  patriotic 
citizen  and  a  vigorous  Baptist  minister  in 
Atlanta,  who  once  said  that  the  Southern 
people  had  gone  talk-mad  about  the  Negro. 
The  subject  surely  never  rests. 

The  Southern  press  has  an  intense  local 
patriotism;  it  puts  itself  at  the  service  of  all 
good  causes — schools,  good  roads,  public 
improvements,  and  helpful  activity  in  all  its 
forms;  and  most  of  these  papers  preserve 
certain  old-time  ways  that  interest  you.  For 
example,  you  will  see  a  column  headed  "  Hymen- 
aeal,"  and  another  "  Mortuary."  "  Marriages  " 
and  "Deaths,"  for  some  reason,  do  not  seem 
to  fill  the  bill.  But  they  have  a  real  dignity 
(at  least  between  campaigns)  as  well  as  a 
verbal  rotundity. 

SOME  TOTALS  OF  GROWTH 

AS  FOR  statistics,  the  colossal  totals  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  by  the  Manu- 
u\acturers''  Record  of  Baltimore,  whose  especial 
task  it  is  to  follow  and  to  record  Southern 
industrial  development,  show  these  rates  of 
progress  during  the  last  six  years  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

1900  1906 

Population 23,500,000  25,900,000 

Farm  products $1,272,000,000  $2,000,000,000 

Manufactures — 

Capital $1,153,000,000  $1,700,000,000 

Products    $1,464,000,000  $2,225,000,000 

Cotton  mills — 

Capital $112,837,000  $250,000,000 

Spindles  . . .  : 6,267,000  9,760,000 

Bales  used 1,597.000  2,374,000 

Pig-iron  (tons) 2,604,000  3,500,000 

Coal  (tons)    49,048,000  83,250,000 

Exports  (value)    $464,317,000  $642,000,000 

Assessed  property  ....  $5,266,000,000  $7,756,000,000 

True  property  values  .  $12,934,333,376  $19,390,000,000 

ABOUT  GOING  SOUTH,  YOUNG  MAN 

GO  SOUTH,  young  man;  but  do  not  go 
unless  you  are  willing  and  able  to  do  a 
man's  work.  The  trouble  from  which  these 
states  have  suffered  overmuch  already  is  men 
who  were  not  willing  to  do  full  men's  work. 
But,  if  you  throw  away  illusions  about  quick 
wealth  and  get  rid  of  a  number  of  false  notions 
that  you  have  probably  heard  about  the  country 
and  the  people,  and  apply  yourself  to  some 
productive  industry  for  which  you  are  fitted  by 
temperament  and  training,  you  may  easily 
build  a  fortune,  large  or  small,  according  to  your 
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ability  as  a  practical  man;  and  you  may  do 
something  better  than  make  a  fortune — you 
may  lead  a  useful  life  in  helping  to  develop  a 
rich  country  and  a  capable  people.  You  may 
enjoy  life,  too,  in  a  healthful  climate,  if  you 
select  your  place  of  residence  wisely.  If  you 
have  brain  and  brawn  to  invest  (and  character), 
you  can  make  them  yield  large  dividends. 
If  you  have  money  to  invest,  you  can  make 
that  also  yield  large  dividends;  but  you  will 
be  more  likely  to  keep  your  money  safe  and 
to  make  it  earn  good  dividends  if  you  manage 
it  yourself. 

If  you  wish  to  practice  the  law  or  to  preach, 
you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  succeed.  These 
professions  are  not  particularly  in  need  of 
recruits  in  the  South.  If  you  are  a  teacher, 
and  especially  if  you  think  more  of  doing  good 
work  and  of  seeing  appreciative  results  of  your 
work  than  of  earning  a  large  income,  you  will 
find  a  field  of  usefulness  as  wide  as  the  most 
ardent  ambition  could  ask.  If  you  are  an 
engineer  or  any  such  craftsman — a  man  who 
can  build  things — you  will  find  profitable 
work  and  plenty  of  it.  The  land  cries  out  for 
builders,  developers,  workers,  practical  men; 
and  great  rewards  await  them.  It  has  (and  to 
spare)  philosophers  and  politicians  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  all  the  old  sorts. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING 

WHILE  it  is  impossible  to  write  of  the 
industrial  South  without  enthusiasm, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prosperity  of 
a  city  or  a  state  may  not  mean  the  success  of 
every  individual  effort,  nor  does  it  mean  that 
fortune  or  even  employment  is  always  easily 
found  by  every  man. 

There  is  no  land  where  everybody  can  get 
rich.  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  man  who  had 
just  been  talking  for  an  hour  about  the  need 
of  men,  saying,  "We  can  give  work  to  men 
who  can  do  anything  well,  from  hod -carriers 
to  artisans  of  the  highest  skill,"  was  accosted 
by  a  young  fellow  who  had  come  there  from 
a  distance  and  whose  family  were  known  to 
him.  He  sought  work  and  failed  utterly.  He 
was  willing  to  do  anything,  he  said;  he  had 
tried  in  vain  for  two  days  to  find  a  job  in 
Montgomery.  It  turned  out  that  the  young 
man  had  never  done  but  one  kind  of  work  and, 
lacking  experience  and  self-confidence,  he  had 
seriously  sought  work  only  of  that  sort.  Such 
a  case  shows  only  that  men  will  try  to  fill 
round  holes  with  square  pegs.    This  general 


note  of  warning  is  necessary,  for  a  quick  success 
is  not  easy  to  win  in  the  South.  It  isn't  easy 
to  win  anywhere.  But  in  the  South  it  is  now 
easier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union, 
for  the  men  who  do  the  right  things  at  the  right 
places  and  at  the  right  times. 

OLD-TIME  COURTESY  WITH  NEW  ACTIVITY 

THE  information  gathered  about  the  South 
in  the  preparation  of  this  magazine — 
about  its  industries,  its  cities,  its  towns,  its 
opportunities — incomplete  as  it  is,  comprises 
a  vast  number  of  facts  for  which  there  is  no 
room  in  these  pages.  The  territory  is  so 
large  and  the  subjects  so  numerous  that  no 
single  description  could  hope  to  be  nearly 
complete. 

But  through  the  Service  Department  of 
The  World's  Work,  information  about  any 
of  these  subjects  or  localities  will  be  given  to 
any  reader  for  the  asking.  And,  if  informa- 
tion is  wanted  that  is  not  in  this  office,  any 
inquirer  will  be  directed  to  a  trustworthy  source 
from  which  it  may  be  obtained.  This  Service 
Department  is  at  the  free  use  of  every 
reader. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  say  here,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  most  interesting  incomplete 
task  of  reporting  and  emphasizing  the  South's 
progress,  that  the  editors  of  this  magazine  and 
other  writers  for  it  who  have  gathered  these 
facts  have  had  a  most  pleasant  experience. 
Everywhere  they  went — and  they  went  in  almost 
every  part  of  every  Southern  State — they 
found  courteous  and  helpful  men,  in  official 
and  in  private  life.  The  search  for  informa- 
tion from  them  has  been  made  an  agreeable 
task;  and  these  long  journeys  were  journeys 
from  one  personal  kindness  to  another,  and 
from  one  hospitality  to  another — through  a 
land  of  old-time  courtesy  as  well  as  of  a  newly 
awakened  activity. 

If  there  be  readers  who  find  a  magazine 
monotonous  that  is  given  wholly  to  one  sub- 
ject, such  a  journey  is  commended  to  them; 
for  they  will  see  the  rapid  rise  of  a  great  popula- 
tion of  American  folk,  which  is  the  cheerfulest 
sight  on  our  continent  and  the  most  important 
event  that  is  taking  place  in  our  life.  If  there 
be  monotony,  it  is  the  fault  of  us  who  have 
written,  not  of  the  subject;  for  it  may  be  said 
now  (and  this  could  not  have  been  said  for  a 
hundred  years  till  now)  that  the  Southern 
people  are  coming  into  the  full  current  of  th§ 
life  of  the  Republic. 
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CHARLOTTE,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
South,  pre-revolutionary  in  her 
history  and  traditions  and  retaining 
the  best  from  the  civilization  of  the  old 
South,  stands  to-day  in  the  vanguard  of  that 
wonderful  material  progress  with  which  her 
section  is  making  the  world  marvel. 

Situate  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Piedmont 
region  of  America,  in  a  beautiful  rolling 
country;  about  equidistant — one  night's 
ride — from  such  other  centres  of  business 
activity  as  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Savannah, 
Charleston  and  Washington;  in  the  midst 
of  a  back-country  rich  in  agricultural  advant- 
ages and  mineral  resources — the  metro- 
politan county  of  North  Carolina;  with  a 
water  power  at  hand  sufficient  to  drive  the 
spindles  of  the  world;  at  an  elevation  of  756 
feet  above  the  sea;-  six  hours  from  the  sea- 
shore and  six  hours  from  the  Blue  Ridge; 
enjoying  a  climate  unexcelled  upon  the 
globe;  and  with  a  health  and  mortality 
record  of  which  any  community  might  be 
proud — it  seems  that  nature  itself  has  pro- 
claimed the  City  of  Charlotte  a  Queen. 

From  this  city  radiate  the  famous  mac- 
adamized "Mecklenburg  good  roads,"  the 
first  built  in  the  South  from  public  taxation, 
and  which  have  proved  the  best  investment 
for  business  and  pleasure  ever  made  by  any 
community.  Here  centre  the  Carolina  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  the  Columbia,   Charlotte    & 


Augusta  Railroad,  the  Atlantic,  Tennessee 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  and  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte 
Railroad;  and  here  operate  as  competitors 
the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  systems,  with  36  daily  passenger 
trains,  and  double-tracking  almost  complete 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  this  city  is 
the  terminal  of  a  projected  electric  interurban 
line  that  will  probably  be  built  from  Char- 
lotte through  South  Carolina  to  the  port  of 
Charleston.  Half-way  between  New  York 
and  Florida,  Charlotte  presents  with  her 
magnificent  hotel  facilities — the  latest  addi- 
tion being  the  "Hotel  Selwyn,"  costing 
$293,000, — an  attractive  point  of  stoppage 
for  the  tourist.  Her  railroads  render  it 
possible  to  leave  Charlotte  at  bedtime  and 
lunch  next  day  in  New  York,  or  to  leave 
New  York  in  the  afternoon  and  breakfast 
in  Charlotte ;  so  one  might  live  in  the  delight- 
ful temperate  climate  of  the  latter  place 
while  doing  business  in  the  former;  and  this 
quick  transit  and  inter-communication  be- 
tween such  a  commanding  central  point  in  a 
great  cotton  growing  and  manufacturing 
area  and  the  great  commercial  markets  of 
the  North  is  being  daily  emphasized  in  its 
importance. 

The  greatest  industry  of  Charlotte  is 
cotton.  Here  cotton  is  grown,  picked  and 
ginned,   manufactured   into  the  finest  pro- 
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duct,  exported  even  to  the  Orient,  and, 
after  extraction  of  all  by-products,  the  refuse 
turned  back  to  the  soil  whence  it  came  for 
fertilizer.  Here  dwell  the  cotton-brokers, 
providing  the  raw  staple  for  mills  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  around,  and  here  are  the  yarn 
buyers  and  commission-men  ready  to  buy 
and  sell  the  mill  products.  Here  are  large 
steam  compresses,  handling  over  150,000 
bales  of  cotton  per  year.  In  the  city  are  to 
be  found,  usually  running  night  and  day, 
23  cotton  mills,  operating  191,266  spindles 
and  4,326  looms,  and  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  nearly  150  mills,  while  a  circle  of 
100  miles  with  Charlotte  as  its  centre  would 
include  about  two-thirds  of  the  spindles  and 
looms  of  the  South,  and  the  Charlotte  mills 
represent  an  investment  that  is  very  largely 
local.  Charlotte  is  headquarters  for  all 
this  territory  for  mill  construction,  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  Every  mill  machinery 
house  of  any  note  in  the  United  States  is 
here  represented,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
mill  machinery  sold  in  the  South  is  sold  from 
Charlotte,  her  most  formidable  rival  being 
Atlanta,  whose  annual  sales  are  less  than 
one-half  of  Charlotte's.  Here  at  hand  is 
cheap  power  for  the  running  of  mills,  and 
here  can  be  found  satisfactory  help  for  the 
operating.  Here  are  located  four  large 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  transforming  the  seed 
into  oil  and  various  by-products  ;  and 
here  are  batting  mills  and  cotton  waste 
plants. 

Four  local  houses  are  prepared  to  execute 
contracts  for  the  building  of  mills  and  their 
complete    equipment    with    machinery    for 


spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing;  and  this 
statement  should  be  the  more  striking  be- 
cause of  all  the  cities  of  the  Union  only  of 
Charlotte  is  this  true.  Even  in  the  greatest 
metropolis  of  the  North,  the  aid  of  several 
concerns  must  be  enlisted  in  such  building 
and  equipping  contracts,  but  in  Charlotte 
any  one  of  the  four  houses  mentioned  can 
design  and  build  the  mill,  furnish  all  appur- 
tenances, sell  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, follow  the  machinery  to  the  mill, 
set  it  up  and  start  it,  instruct  the  oper- 
ators, and  leave  the  mill  "a  going  con- 
cern." One  of  these  houses  has  built 
over  100  cotton  mills  and  about  200  cot- 
tonseed-oil mills. 

Naturally,  geographically,  logically,  sit- 
uated as  she  is  at  the  northern  edge  of  the 
cotton  belt,  a  commanding  point  in  that 
beautiful  Piedmont  ridge  which  has  already 
become  the  home  of  the  most  successful 
cotton  mills  of  the  country,  where  climate, 
help  and  power  combine  with  proximity  to 
cotton  fields  and  markets,  Charlotte  is  neces- 
sarily becoming  the  primal  centre  of  Amer- 
ica's cotton  mill  development.  King  Cotton 
is  indeed  wedded  to  Queen  Charlotte. 

In  1894,  in  Charlotte,  the  Southern 
Manufacturers'  Club  was  formed,  and  this 
organization  now  has  a  membership  of  315, 
of  which  about  100  are  non-residents,  from 
all  over  the  country.  One  great  purpose 
of  this  club  is  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  In  it,  more 
spindles  and  cotton  and  cotton  products 
have  been  bought  and  sold,  probably,  than 
in  any  other  one  place  anywhere,   and   it 
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might  well  be  styled  the  cotton-milling 
exchange.  So  many  conventions  have  been 
held  within  this  club  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  established  as  the  standard  meeting- 
ground  of  the  spinners  and  other  cotton  men. 

Probably  the  greatest  factor  in  Charlotte's 
prospective  development  in  cotton  milling, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  lines  of  industrial 
manufacturing,  is  cheap  electrical  power. 
The  Catawba  Power  Company  built  in 
1 004  a  plant  on  the  Catawba  River,  eighteen 
miles  from  Charlotte,  from  which  it  still 
supplies  the  city  with  10,000  horse-power. 
Since  then,  awakening  to  the  wonderful 
opportunities  before  it,  this  company  has' 
been  reorganized  as 
the  Southern  Power 
Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000 
and  has  acquired  nine 
undeveloped  water 
powers  on  the  Cat- 
awba River,  and  one 
on  the  Broad  River, 
with  an  aggregate  of 
no  miles  covered  by 
its  water-rights,  capa- 
ble of  developing  more 
than  150,000  horse- 
power. This  immense 
power,  coupled  with 
the  power  expected  to 
be  developed  on  the 
Yadkin  River,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Char- 
lotte, where  the  Whit- 
ney Reduction  Com- 
pany has  already 
expended  in  prepara- 
tions some  $5,000,000,  will  mean  a  power 
comparable  with  any  in  the  United  States, 
except  Niagara's. 

Great  Falls,  just  below  Charlotte,  is  the 
site  of  the  Southern  Power  Company's 
second  operations.  Surveying  began  there 
in  June,  1905;  ten  miles  of  railroad  were 
completed  March,  1906,  when  the  first 
stone  was  laid;  and  since  then  the  110,000 
cubic  yards  of  masonry  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  dam  and  bulk-head  walls,  together 
with  all  the  brick  work  on  power  house  and 
transformer  house,  have  been  finished,  so 
that  water  was  turned  on  March  n,  1907. 
This  plant  alone  furnishes  40,000  horse- 
power, continuously. 
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The  next  development  will  be  at  Rocky 
Creek,  one  and  three-quarter  miles  below 
Great  Falls,  and  at  Ninety-Nine  Islands  on 
the  Broad  River,  where  plants  now  well 
under  way  will,  by  the  summer  of  1908,  be 
producing  an  additional  56,000  horse-power. 
Then  there  will  remain  a  potential  60,000 
horse-power  to  be  developed  as  commercially 
required. 

The  Southern  Power  Company  already 
is  supplying  power  in  Charlotte,  its  home 
city,  to  5  cotton  mills,  1  cottonseed-oil  mill, 
2  cotton  waste  mills,  6  foundries,  8  machine 
shops,  2  bagging  factories,  about  2,200 
horse-power  being  distributed  among  a 
multitude  of  small 
manufactories;  be- 
sides which,  220  arc 
lights  are  furnished 
the  city  for  streets, 
and  25,000  incandes- 
cents  are  in  use  for 
residential  purposes, 
while  the  electric  signs 
that  are  nightly  mul- 
tiplying on  Trade  and 
Tryon  streets  make 
rivals  of  those  two 
business  arteries,  as 
which  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  sobriquet 
"  the  great  white 
way." 

The  advantages  of 
this  cheap  electrical 
power  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  Man- 
ufactories will  be 
drawn  here  from  all 
over  the  country.  Small  industries,  for  which 
the  cost  of  a  steam  plant  would  be  prohibi- 
tive, find  themselves  perfectly  able  to  start 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  large  manu- 
factories; and  the  larger  industries  are  find- 
ing it  profitable  to  substitute  for  steam  the 
more  economical  and  more  convenient 
electric  drive.  And  from  a  residential  point 
of  view,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Char- 
lotte in  a  short  time  will  be  a  smokeless  city. 
Any  story  of  Charlotte's  progress  would 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  Char- 
lotte Consolidated  Construction  Company, 
familiarly  known  as  the  "4  C's."  In  1890 
this  company  took  charge  of  the  street  rail- 
ways   of    Charlotte    when    those    railways 
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POWER    HOUSE   AND    BULKHEAD   WALL 
Height   105  ft.     Length  650  ft.     75,000  cubic  yards  masonry.     Eight  5,000  H.  P.  generators 


amounted  to  four  horse-cars,  running  on 
sixteen  pound  rails — streaks  of  rust,  they 
were  appropriately  called — operating  over 
a  line  of  two  miles.  Since  that  time  the 
"4  C's"  has  built  fourteen  miles  of  road, 
using  seventy  pound  rails,  and  is  now  by 
its  electric  power  operating  fourteen  cars; 
while  an  additional  four  miles  of  road  is  being 
graded,  and  there  will  soon  be  twenty  cars 
in  operation.  There  is  further  projected, 
and  work  is  about  to  be  begun  on,  an  exten- 
sion of  eleven  miles,  which  will  make  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  miles  of  road,  this 
company  will  own  and  operate  within  twelve 
or  sixteen  months.  And  the  assertion  is 
ventured,  with  confidence,  that  no  better 
roadbed,  rolling  stock  or  service  can  be  found 


in  the  street  'railway  system  of  any  city  of 
twice  Charlotte's  size,  either  in  the  South  or 
North. 

By  August,  IQ07,  the  "4  C's"  will  have 
completed  a  double  line  of  track  three  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  city  to  "Lakeview," 
which  will  then  be  opened  as  a  pleasure 
resort.  A  handsome  club-house,  upon  a 
clear,  deep  lake  2,000  feet  in  length,  with 
boating  and  fishing,  and  grounds  laid  off  for 
tennis  and  golf,  will  be  the  features  of  this 
place. 

The  projected  11 -mile  extension  of  the 
railways  will  carry  the  "4  C's"  lines  to  the 
Catawba  River,  where  1,100  acres  of  land 
will  be  thrown  into  a  park,  with  the  usual 
summer  attractions;  and  all  along  the  route 
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sources,  and  arc  based  on  actual  investiga- 
tion. They  include  the  $10,000,000  cap- 
ital of  the  Southern  Power  Co.,  which  has 
already  expended  in  water-powers,  buildings 
and  lands  over  $3,000,000;  but  they 
exclude  absolutely  Charlotte's  investments 
in  wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  establish- 
ments, banking  houses  and  machinery 
agencies,  and  all  other  non-manufacturing 
enterprises,  which,  if  compiled  and  included, 
would  show  the  invested  capital  of  the  city 
to  be  many  millions  more  than  the  figures 
above  given  for  manufacturing  investments. 

The  various  articles  of  trade  and  com- 
merce manufactured  in  Charlotte  are  too 
nearly  innumerable  to  be  set  forth  in  an 
article  of  this  length.  Those  who  may  be- 
come interested  will  find  a  partial  list  of 
such  articles  on  pages  37  and  38  of  Mr.  Wade 
H.  Harris's  seventh 
edition  of  "Sketches 
of  Charlotte,"  just 
published.  Several 
statements  of  facts 
have  been  taken  from 
"Sketches  of  Char- 
lotte," and  for  these 
as  well  as  for  many 
of  the  accompanying 
photographic  views, 
acknowledgments  are 
made.  On  request 
from  any  one,  Mr. 
Harris  will  gladly  mail 
a  copy  of  his  attrac- 
t  i  v  e   publication   o  f 

sixty-five  pages.  And  for  further  or  more 
detailed  information  regarding  any  phase 
of  Charlotte's  development,  inquiry  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Corwith,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Greater  Charlotte  Club,  who 
will  give  immediate  and  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  all  such  communications. 

The  sash,  door,  blind,  etc.,  works  do  a 
business  of  $900,000  annually;  the  whole- 
sale hardware  companies,  $1,400,000;  the 
wholesale  drug  companies,  $800,000;  the 
textile  supply  companies,  $1,600,000. 

Gold -mining  is  no  inconsiderable  industry 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlotte.  There 
are  three  mines  within  the  city's  limits,  and 
eight  or  ten  within  a  short  distance.  Sand 
from  the  Catawba  River  assays  from  $30 
to  $180  per  ton.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  an  Assav  Office  located  in  the  city. 


The  three  local  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  an  aggregate  authorized  capital 
of  $8,000,000,  of  which  4,700  shares  are  act- 
ually outstanding,  representing  $4,700,000. 
They  have  at  present  $1,698,000  loaned 
out,  and  altogether  they  have  heretofore 
made  as  many  as  5,200  loans.  This  means 
a  tremendous  work  these  associations  have 
done  for  homeseekers  in  this  city. 

As  great  as  is  her  industrial  activity,  and 
as  rapid  as  has  been  her  progress  toward 
commercial  primacy  in  her  section,  Charlotte 
continues  to  be,  as  she  long  has  been,  pre- 
eminently a  city  of  homes.  Here  it  is 
remarkable  the  number  of  well-to-do  citi- 
zens whose  worldly  possessions  are  rated  up- 
ward of  $30,000 — a  greater  number  it  is  said 
than  any  other  city  of  like  size  in  America ; 
and  their  homes  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
solidity  and  culture. 
And  what  is  more  to 
be  remarked,  per- 
haps even  to  a  greater 
degree  giving  her 
character  and  stabil- 
ity, is  the  large  num- 
ber of  wage  earners 
within  Charlotte's 
borders  who  own 
their  homes.  This 
has  largely  been  made 
possible  by  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associa- 
tions, and,  in  this 
respect,  proportion- 
ate to  her  population, 
Charlotte  ranks  second  only  to  Philadelphia 
among  all  the  cities  of  the  Union. 

The  city  has  a  system  of  Graded  Schools 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the  South,  en- 
rolling among  its  pupils  3,350  white  and 
2,100  colored  children.  It  is  also  the  site  of 
Elizabeth  College  (for  women),  Presbyterian 
College  (for  women),  University  School 
(for  boys),  Kings  Business  College  (co- 
educational), Charlotte  Medical  College 
(for  men),  St.  Mary's  Seminary  (co-educa- 
tional), and  Biddle  University  (colored,  for 
men),  together  with  several  private  schools 
and  kindergartens;  and  within  twelve  miles 
is  situated  St.  Mary's  Abbey  (Catholic 
Cathedral)  and  St.  Mary's  College  (for  men), 
and  Sacred  Heart  Academy  (for  girls),  and 
within  sixteen  miles  is  the  far-famed  Presby- 
terian institution  of  Davidson  College. 
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A  TYPICAL  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY  GOOD  ROADS  BRIDGE 


Two  libraries  and  five  hospitals  and  the 
large  Thompson  Orphanage  are  numbered 
among  Charlotte's  public  institutions. 

The  religious  character  of  the  people  is 
attested  by  thirty-nine  churches  and  chapels 
for  the  whites  and  thirty  churches  and 
chapels  for  the  colored  people,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
that  is  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a 
$100,000  building  upon  a  $30,000  lot,  and  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  that  has  projected  a  $40,000 
building;  and  the  opinion  is  often  heard 
expressed  that  in  general  moral  tone  Char- 
lotte's citizenship  is  nowhere  surpassed  by 
any  city  of  her  size. 

Charlotte  is  divided  into  eleven  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  twenty-one 
aldermen,  biennially  elected.  Municipal 
ownership  of  water-works  is  indulged  in, 
and  there  has  recently  been  completed  a 
handsome  new  water-works  which  is  in 
every  way  modern  and  efficient.  The  stand- 
pipe  is  the  second  largest  in  the  United 
States,  having  a  capacity  of  715,000  gallons, 


fully  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  uses  and  for 
fire  protection. 

The  streets  are  broad,  well-graded  and 
beautifully  shaded,  and  in  connection  with 
the  neatly  kept  yards  and  lawns,  together 
with  the  six  parks  of  the  city,  make  Char- 
lotte an  exceptionally  pretty  city  in  a  state 
noted  for  pretty  towns. 

The  parks,  golfing,  skating,  tennis,  auto- 
mobiling,  riding,  and  a  variety  of  other 
sports,  and  the  best  appointed  theatre  in  the 
South,  securing  the  best  attractions,  are  here 
for  the  pleasure-seeker;  and,  entering  into 
the  social,  as  well  as  the  business,  life  of  the 
city,  are  the  Colonial  Club,  the  Country 
Club,  the  Southern  Manufacturers  Club,  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  Greater  Charlotte 
Club  and  the  Park  Driving  Club. 

But  as  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
recently  said:  "The  subject  of  Charlotte  is 
too  vast  for  a  ten  or  fifteen-minute  speech. 
In  1836  there  were  750  people  here,  now 
there  are  42,000." 
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THE  culture  and  hospitality  of  the  old 
South,  the  enterprise  of  the  new — 
that  is  Nashville,  the  smiling  city  of 
Middle  Tennessee,  which  celebrated  its 
centennial  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but 
a  city  still  young  in  her  hopes  and  her 
ambitions.  In  no  other  city  in  the  South 
is  found  such  a  happy  combination  of  the 
old  spirit  and  the  new. 

For  Nashville  has  not  forgotten,  in  the 
rush  for  wealth  and  commercial  growth,  the 
things  that  made  the  old  South  stand  for  all 
that  was  courtly,  hospitable,  refined. 

Nashville's  inducements  to  those  who 
look  for  a  new  home  or  a  new  seat  of  business 
are  many.  The  city  invites  comparison  with 
any  in  the  South  as  "a  city  to  live  in,"  or  as 
the  seat  of  a  great  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile business.  Among  its  offerings  are  an 
exceptional  climate,  the  best  of  educational 
facilities,  low  freight  rates,  cheap  fuel,  ad- 
vantageous markets  for  manufactures,  good 
government,  freedom  from  labor  agitation 
and  the  absence  of  a  "race  problem." 

Nashville's  people  are  her  pride. 
Founded  by  the  blue-blooded  Carolinians 
and  Virginians,  drawing  to  herself  the  best 
of  the  blue-grass  Kentuckians,  Nashville's 
citizenry  represents  the  best  of  the  South, 
and  since  the  war  between  the  states  her 
population  has  been  swelled  by  a  goodly 
proportion  of  Northern  people  who  returned 
to  make  their  homes  in  the  city  they  once 
invaded.  The  Nashville  of  to-day  is  a  type 
not  wholly  of  the  South,  but  of  America. 
Hers  is  a  population  well  balanced,  fresh- 
ened by  an  infusion  of  new  blood  from  other 
sections.  Her  proportion  of  foreign  popu- 
lation is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
mention.     Nashville  is  all  American. 


Perhaps  no  other  feature  of  Nashville's 
life  attracts  more  attention,  nor  has  given 
her  wider  advertising  than  her  colleges  and 
schools,  which  have  given  her  the  name 
"Athens  of  the  South."  Here  is  Vander- 
bilt  University,  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  United  States,  with  more 
than  a  hundred  instructors,  with  its  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences,  of  law  and  medicine  and 
divinity  and  all  that  make  a  university  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Here  is  Pea  body 
Normal,  or  the  University  of  Nashville, 
richly  endowed  with  the  Peabody  millions 
and  soon  to  become,  through  recent  magnifi- 
cent donations,  the  foremost  school  for 
teachers  in  the  world.  Here  is  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, the  ranking  institution  for  Negroes  in 
the  United  States,  and  Walden  University, 
where  more  than  a  thousand  Negro  students 
are  gaining  an  education.  Here  are  Bel- 
mont and  Ward's  and  Boscobel,  Bufords  and 
Radnors;  schools  for  young  women  which 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  east.  Nashville 
has,  besides  these,  forty-one  institutions  of 
learning,  without  including  her  fourteen 
public  grammar  schools,  which  are  a 
model  which  Southern  cities  are  glad  to 
follow. 

The  climate?  John  Trotwood  Moore  has 
poetically  called  this  Middle  Tennessee 
basin  "the  dimple  on  the  face  of  the 
universe."  Providence  has  been  kind  to 
the  region.  There  are  no  extremes  of  hot 
and  cold,  no  typhoid  is  exhaled  from  the 
Cumberland,  swift- flowing  from  the  near-by 
mountains,  and  Nashville  is  so  free  from 
yellow  fever,  that  her  gates  have  ever  been 
opened  wide  to  refugees  from  the  far  South, 
even  when  Northern  cities  raised  a  quarantine 
in  terror.     There  are  few  days  in  the  winter 
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when  outdoor  work  must  stop,  there  are  few 
nights  when  breezes  from  the  hills  do  not 
bring  easy  slumber. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  new  residence 
districts  which  offer  a  delightful  home  at 
prices  within  reach. 

Nashville  is  growing  fast  under  the 
influence  of  her  new  blood.  The  fortunes 
which  had  been  locked  in  vaults  by  ultra - 
conservative  old  citizens,  are  being  turned 
into  new  channels  by  the  new  owners  of  the 
younger  regime,  and  are  being  invested  in 
Nashville.  No  better  evidence  of  the  faith 
of  her  people  can  be  shown  than  this  willing- 
ness of  her  sons  to  entrust  their  fortunes  in 
Nashville  soil  and  Nashville  business.  The 
city  asks  but  little  foreign  capital  for  her 
enterprises.  She  has  the  men,  the  money 
and  the  faith,  and  she  goes  beyond  her 
borders  for  but  little. 

But  Nashville  is  more  than  "a  city  to  live 
in."  It  is  a  city  to  grow  in,  a  city  where 
prosperity  abounds  for  the  worker,  where 
opportunity  is  offered  to  manufacturers  and 
merchants  such  as  is  given  by  few  cities  in 
any  section. 

Ask  the  prospective  manufacturer  in 
search  of  a  site  his  requirements  from  a  city 
bidding  for  his  business.     His  reply  will  be 

"Low  freight  rates,  cheap  fuel,  fair  taxes, 
transportation  facilities  and  labor."  And 
Nashville  offers  him  all  of  these. 

Nashville's  freight  rates  are  lower  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  South.  That  is  a 
strong  statement,  but  one  which  may  be 
verified  by  facts  and  figures.  The  Cumber- 
land River,  navigable  all  the  year  round 
since  the  completion  of  the  government 
locks  and  dams,  has  solved  the  freight  rate 
question  by  guaranteeing  "river  rates"  from 
all  the  roads.  Of  railroads,  Nashville  has 
four  great  systems,  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 
Southern,  and  Illinois  Central,  besides  a 
number  of  auxiliary  lines  controlled  by  one 
of  the  four  trunk  systems.  One  of  the  finest 
terminal  passenger  stations  in  the  South  is 
here,  and  the  recently  built  freight  terminals 
have  a  capacity  great  enough  for  even  the 
heavy  shipping  interests  of  Nashville.  A 
system  of  belt  lines  offers  a  location  for 
manufacturing  plants  on  every  railroad. 

Nashville,  with  more  than  600  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  is  ambitious  for  more,  and  will 


meet  half-way  anyone  who  is  interested. 
These  plants  are  capitalized  at  an  aggregate 
of  $21,000,000;  employ  18,000  wage  earners, 
and  turn  out  more  than  $25,000,000  worth 
of  finished  product  every  year.  The  unit  of 
growth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  year,  seventy  new  concerns  have  been 
established,  with  an  aggregate  capital  stock 
of  $6,000,000,  while  thirty-eight  of  the 
existing  concerns  have  increased  their  capital 
stock,  many  of  them  having  doubled  their 
former  capitalization. 

Nashville's  splendid  and  growing  railway 
facilities  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  in  number  of  factories.  In  the  two 
terminal  systems  are  115  miles  of  trackage, 
on  which  are  located  115  industries.  During 
the  past  year,  1,680,179  freight  cars  were 
handled  through  these  yards,  a  total  of  56,304 
trains.  The  passenger  departments  vied 
with  the  freight,  handling  32,017  trains,  of 
168,210  coaches.  These  figures  show  an 
average  of  157  freight  trains  and  89  passenger 
trains  received  and  forwarded  every  day,  or 
a  train  in  and  out  of  the  terminals  every  six 
minutes. 

Her  railroads  and  her  central  position  give 
Nashville  the  world  for  a  market,  with  an 
assurance  of  fair  rates.  A  few  cold  facts 
will  show  how  Nashville  ranks  with  other 
cities  in  her  competition  for  business  and 
her  offerings  to  those  who  would  establish  a 
business  in  the  South.  Here  are  some  of  the 
statistics  gathered  by  the  Nashville  Board 
of  Trade. 

Population,  164,742.  Area,  18  square 
miles.  Nashville  is  the  largest  hardwood 
lumber  market  in  the  world,  the  fourth  city 
in  the  Union  as  a  milling  centre,  the  fourth 
shoe  market  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
225  miles  of  paved  streets  and  81  miles  of 
electric  lines.  It  is  the  best  lighted  city  in 
the  South.  It  has  never  known  a  strike 
worthy  of  the  name.  There  has  never  been 
friction  between  the  races.  It  is  within  100 
miles  of  three  practically  inexhaustible 
coal  fields.  It  has  the  largest  hardware 
business  in  the  South.  It  is  the  largest 
manfacturer  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  the 
United  States. 

Nashville  is  within  a  night's  run  by  rail 
of  thirteen  other  large  cities.  For  further 
information  address  E.  S.  Shannon,  Sec. 
Board  of  Trade,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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OUNDED  but  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  as  a  capital  of  a  con- 
spicuous commonwealth,   wiped  off 

the  map  forty  years  ago,  and  left  a  mass  of 

smouldering  ruins,  to-day  there  stands  in  the 

very  centre  of  the  triangle 

of  rich  territory,  formed  by 

the  massive  walls  of   the 

Blue  Ridge  on    one  side, 

the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 

Ocean  on  the  other,  and 

that     "  yellow      stream  " 

known    in     history     and 

geography   to-day   as   the 

Savannah    River,    on    the 

third,  a  modern  and  model 

city.      R  is  a  progressive 

city,     one    of     the    most 

rapidly  developing  cities  of 

the  South,   typical  of  the 

New  South,  with  thousands 

of  humming  spindles,  and 

towering      "skyscrapers," 

filled  with  active  business 

men,  a  city,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  recently 

expressed     it,     with     "an 

imperial  future" — the  City 

of  Columbia.  R  is  this  city 

which  is  referred  to  in  the 

historical      reference      in 

the  headlines — "The  City 

Sherman     Burned,"     and 

were  it  not  for  the  proof 

of  history  itself,  the  eyes 

of  the  observer  would  never  know  that  he  was 

in  the  midst  of  erstwhile  ruins.    No  traces  of 

the  disaster  are  to  be  found — all  have  been 

removed    from  the  city  itself  and  from  the 

minds  of  her  people.     The  hearty  welcome 

accorded    the    stranger  from  whencesoever 

he  come  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Columbia 

"has    caught    the    sunshine   in    the    bricks 

and     mortar"     and     holds      nothing     but 

pleasant     memories    and    brightest    hopes. 

This    no    doubt    accounts    largely    for    the 


ONE  OF    COLUMBIA'S    OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


cosmopolitan  aspect  of  its  population, 
including  men,  women  and  children  from 
all  the  great  centres  of  the  common  country, 
united  in  the  effort  of  making  Columbia 
ever  hold  to  its  justly  deserved  title  "The 
biggest  city  of  its  size 
in  the  country." 

COLUMBIA — THE  COMING 
METROPOLIS  OF  THE 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  COAST 
REGION 

To  those  interested  in 
the  South  some  account  of 
the  capital  city  of  South 
Carolina  must  prove  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 
Its  growth  and  progress 
have  been  remarkable  and 
the  future  is  full  of 
promise,  but  no  more  so 
than  natural  advantages 
and  push  and  industry 
warrant.  Should  her  pop- 
ulation continue  to  increase 
for  a  few  years  in  the 
same  ratio  that  it  has  for 
the  past  five  years  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when 
instead  of  her  present 
population  of  40,000,  her 
inhabitants  will  number 
100,000  active  souls  in 
what  is  destined  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  South 
Atlantic  coast  region.  The  causes  of  this 
growth  are  not  hard  to  find.  Ten  lines  of 
railway  radiate  from  Columbia,  and  she  has 
more  than  75  passenger  trains  each  day. 
The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  South  Railways  connect  her  with  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Chicago 
in  the  North,  and  with  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
Jacksonville,  Birmingham  and  other  cities 
in  the  South.  A  boat  line  connecting  the 
city  with  Georgetown,  the   nearest  seaport, 
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and  thence  with  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  adds  the  advantage  of  a  water 
rate  on  all  classes  of  freights. 

Within  the  past  few  years  Columbia  has 
become  a  manufacturing  centre  and  has  now 
over  $7,000,000  invested  in  cotton  mills 
which  use  150,000  pounds  of  cotton  daily. 
Added  to  this  are  her  fertilizer  mills,  cotton- 
seed-oil mills,  foundries,  ice  factories  and 
many  other  and  varied  enterprises. 

From  July,  1905,  to  July,  1906,  the  bank 
deposits  of  Columbia  increased  25  per  cent, 
and  in  the  issue  of  21st  of  July,  1906,  The 
American  Banker,  after  emoting  the  exact  fig- 
ures remarks,  "the  above  figures  will  show 
that  Columbia  has  had  the  most  remarkable 
vear  in  the  history  of  southern  cities." 


COLUMBIA   A   CITY     OF    CONSTANT 
AND   ADVANCEMENT 


PROGRESS 


The  city  government  has  kept  pace  with 
this  progress.  In  the  last  two  years  an 
excellent  new  water  system  costing  $400,000, 
has  been  installed,  twenty-eight  miles  of 
sewer  pipe  have  been  laid,  a  new  theatre 
seating  1,700  people  has  been  equipped,  and 
new  schoolhouses,  a  public  library,  and  the 
most  modern  paving  and  lighting  do  much  to 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Columbia  is  simply  ideal. 
Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Piedmont  region 


on  boulders  of  granite  and  yet  well  within 
the  famous  upper  pine  belt  its  climate  is  of 
such  a  mild  type  as  to  make  it  an  attractive 
place  of  residence  in  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer. It  has  a  mean  temperature  of  47.2 
degrees  in  winter,  6^.4  in  spring,  79.4  in 
summer  and  63.9  in  autumn. 

GROWING    CENTRE    FOR    TOURISTS 

Such  a  climate  has  proven  so  attractive 
for  northern  tourists  and  health  seekers 
that  the  "Colonia"  (hotel)  designed  exclu- 
sively for  tourists  was  opened  during  the  past 
winter,  and  has  met  with  the  greatest  favor, 
it  being  impossible  to  supply  the  demand 
for  rooms,  so  much  so,  that  the  capacity 
of  the  hotel  will  be  largely  increased  for  the 
season  of  1907-08,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  and  attractive 
resorts  in  the  South. 


COLONIA  HOTEL,  COLUMBIA 
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AN  ENTERPRISING   CITY   OF   EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

There  is  great  opportunity  in  Columbia 
for  manufacturing  enterprises — particularly 
those  turning  out  household  articles  for 
general  use.  The  railroad  facilities  of  the 
city  make  her  a  natural  distributing  centre 
for  such  articles  and  the  large  electrical 
power  plants  recently  equipped  and  estab- 
lished furnish  cheap  and  abundant  power. 

Another  opportunity  offered  by  the  city 
is  to  those  desiring  to  undertake  market 
gardening,  dairying  and  poultry  raising, 
and  who  are  tired  of  the  rigorous  winters  of 
the  North.  Land  may  be  had  near  trie 
city  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  the  industries  named  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  this  makes  a  ready  and  active  home 
market  for  all  local  produce.  In  addition 
to  this  the  railway  connections  with  the 
North  are  such  that  early  vegetables  maybe 
shipped  to  the  markets  there.  Throughout 
the  entire  state  those  who  have  engaged  in 
early  truck  growing  have  found  it  a  most 
remunerative  business.  The  soil  is  of  a 
sandy  loam,  not  naturally  rich,  but  sus- 
ceptible of  wonderful  improvement  and  very 
easily  cultivated,  and  the  variety  of  products 
which  may  be  grown  is  little  less  than  won- 
derful. With  proper  care  nearly  every  vege- 
table, fruit  and  crop  known  to  the  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  zone  may  be  grown  to 
perfection.  The  fruits  are  the  apple,  peach, 
pear,  plum,  quince,  grape,  fig,  pomegranate 
and  all  kinds  of  berries.  The  vegetables 
are  potatoes,  both  sweet  and  irish,  peas, 
beans,   cabbage,   lettuce,   asparagus  and  in 


fact  all  the  vegetables  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican market.  The  farm  crops  include  all 
the  grains  and  in  addition  thereto  cotton, 
rice  and  tobacco.  Just  here  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  South  Carolina  farmers 
have  twice  won  the  national  corn  contest — 
in  one  case  making  the  enormous  yield  of 
254  bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  a  single  acre. 
In  this  same  section  $500  worth  of  early 
lettuce  was  cut  from  one-acre,  and  a  far- 
mer owning  only  50  acres  sold,  in  one  spring, 
$10,000  worth  of  radishes.  These  figures 
seem  almost  incredible  but  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  an  ideal  climate  and  soil 
with  a  ready  market  await  those  who  will 
make  their  homes  in  this  section. 

COLUMBIA    IS    AN    EDUCATIONAL    CENTRE 

Columbia  for  generations  has  been 
known  as  an  educational  centre.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina, 
which  is  the  State  university,  of  Columbia 
(Female)  College  and  of  several  other  insti- 
tutions of  high  standing. 

Taken  all  in  all  Columbia  offers  advant- 
ages to  the  home  seeker,  whether  he  be  one 
desiring  to  spend  his  days  in  ease  on  a  com- 
petency already  acquired,  or  one  who 
desires  to  enter  into  lucrative  enterprises — 
to  the  capitalist,  the  banker,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  "man  of  business"  or  he  who 
seeks  employment  in  a  climate  which  per- 
mits work  every  day  in  the  year. 

Correspondence  is  invited  from  anyone 
who  is  thinking  of  locating  in  the  South. 
Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  prompt 
and  full  information  on  any  point  desired 
will  be  gladly  sent. 


COLUMBIA    (FEMALE)    COLLEGE 
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MONTGOMERY 


THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  COTTON   BELT  AND  HOME  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 


LYING  just  South  of  the  thirty-third 
degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the  very 
•A  centre  of  the  great  cotton  belt  and 
a  territory  the  richest  and  most  fertile  of 
its  size  in  the  world,  Montgomery  stands  a 
typical  city  of  the  New  South  and  the 
recognized  metropolis  of  indus- 
trial Dixie. 

Among  all   the   en- 
terprises   of   mod- 
ern  Montgom- 
ery,  easily  first 
in  influcn  ce, 
power    and 
prog  ressive 
spirit    is   the 
Commerc  i  a  1 
Club.      This 
institution    is 
recognized  as 
being    chiefly 
r  e  s  p  o  nsible 
for     that 
"Montgom- 
ery   mettle" 
which   knows 
not  the  mean- 
ing of  discouragement  and  which  alone  makes 
possible  the  unprecedented  growth  and  ad- 
vancement of  to-day. 

The  Commercial  Club  is  now  widely 
known  throughout  the  entire  country.  It  has 
not  only  brought  many  large  industries  and 
enterprises  to  Montgomery,  but  it  has  also 
been  responsible  for  an  advertising  campaign 
which,  for  results,  has  surpassed  any  muni- 
cipal advertising  in  the  entire  South.  The 
club  has  just  completed  raising  a  fund  of 
$50,000  to  secure  the  location  of  a  Metho- 
dist College  for  Women. 

One  of  Montgomery's  greatest  advantages 
is  her  perfect  climate.  Located,  as  she  is, 
she  escapes  the  extremes  of  both  cold  and 
heat.  The  highest  temperatures  in  summer 
rarely  exceed  ninety-six  degrees,  while  the 
winter  temperature  ranges  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  degrees. 
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THE  STATE  CAPITOL 


Montgomery  has  grown  steadily  from  the 
first.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  city 
shows  a  gain  of  thirty-eight  per  cent,  during 
the  preceding  ten  years,  and  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  present  population  places  the 
figures  at  55,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  shows  an  in- 
crease in  five  years  of 
more  than  $5,000,- 
000.  The  city 
tax  is  0.1125. 
The  aggregate 
tax  rate  for 
city,  county 
and  state  is 
0.2325  at 
about  fifty 
per  cent,  val- 
u  a  t  ion  of 
property. 

During  the 
6  months  just 
closed,  508 
building  permits 
were  issued,  ag- 
gregating  in 
value  $775,000.  Included  in  this  develop- 
ment were  sky-scrapers,  commercial  build- 
ings, factories,  palatial  mansions  and  the 
neat  modern  homes  of  wage-earners  and 
salaried  men. 

During  the  past  five  years,  Montgomery's 
cotton  receipts  show  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  the  average  receipts  ranging 
from  175,000  to  200,000  bales  annually,  fully 
50,000  bales  coming  in  by  wagon. 

Montgomery  has  seventy-five  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  employing  from  five  to 
350  persons  each.  Among  the  many  big 
industrial  enterprises  are  three  large  fer- 
tilizer plants  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
125,000  tons  annually.  Then  there  are 
cotton  mills,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  machine 
shops,  foundries,  three  large  cotton  com- 
presses, a  large  brewery,  hardwood  manu- 
facturing plants,  brick  manufacturing  plants, 
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marble  works,  bottling  works,  etc.  Among 
Montgomery's  special  advantages  are 
availability  and  cheapness  of  raw  mate- 
rial, cheap  electric  power,  sufficient  and  con- 
tented labor,  and  unexcelled  transportation 
facilities.  Any  manufacturer  using  cotton, 
cotton  seed,  coal,  iron,  clay,  hardwoods, 
yellow  pine,  leather,  hides,  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  find  the  investigation  of 
Montgomery's  facilities  particularly  adapted 
to  just  such  needs.  The  nearby  clay  de- 
posits also  offer  fine  opportunities. 

Chiefly  to  Montgomery's  location  in  the 
very  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
sections  of  the  United  States,  is  due  much  of 
her  commercial  prestige  and  the  fact  that 
she  stands  without  a  successful  competitor 
throughout  an  immense  trading  area.  Some 
forty  wholesale  houses  serve  the  trade  of  this 
most  prosperous  section,  the  total  volume  of 
sales  last  year  aggregating  $32,000,000.  The 
way  this  was  divided  offers  practical  proof 
of  the  business  opportunities  in  every  line. 

Wholesale  Groceries   and  Provisions  $15,000,000 

Retail  Groceries  and  Provisions 3,500,000 

Dry  Goods 5,000,000 

Boots  and  Shoes 1,000,000 

Hardware  and  Machinery 4,500,000 

Drugs 750,000 

Building  Materials  and  Supplies.  . . .  1,000,000 

There  has  been  during  the  past  few 
years  a  general  advance  in  all  classes  of 
real  estate.  Investment  buying  is  now  a 
feature  and  Montgomery  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  investors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  is  less  mortgage  indebted- 
ness in  Montgomery  than  in  any  other  city 
of  its  size.  During  the  past  year, 
some  1,800  transfers  have  amount-  y^Z, 

ed  to  $3,500,000.  '  " 

:;:!! ' 


COURT  SQUARE  DURING  COTTON  SEASON 


Montgomery  is  the  hub  of  a  Southern 
wheel  from  which  radiate  seven  spokes, 
each  spoke  being  rails  of  steel  leading 
to  some  other  centre,  thereby  giving  Mont- 
gomery a  dominant  commercial  position  in 
the  shipping  facilities  of  the  South.  The 
Central  of  Georgia,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the 
Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  among  the 
largest  railroad  systems  in  the  South,  and 
the  Union  Springs  and  Northern,  a  local 
line  to  the  East,  are  the  steel -rail  spokes 
which  radiate  from  Montgomery  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  South. 

Besides  magnificent  railway  facilities, 
Montgomery  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alabama  River,  which  with  its  tributary,  the 
Coosa,  is  navigable  for  the  most  part  from 
Rome,  Ga.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These 
rivers  insure  the  manufacturer  extensive  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials  and  cheap  fuel  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  transporation. 

At  the  port  of  Mobile  direct  connection 
is  made  with  coastwise  steamer  lines  for  New 
York  and  the  East,  and  for  all  Gulf,  South 
American  and  European  ports.  Through 
export  bills  of  lading  are  issued  at  Mont- 
gomery for  shipments  consigned  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world.  This  navigable 
waterway  to  the  Gulf  also  means  active 
competition  in  freight  rates,  an  advantage 
sure  to  be  appreciated  by  every  shipper. 

Montgomery  is  a  great  financial  centre. 
Her  six  banking  institutions  have  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $2,650,000,  surplus  and  profits 
of  $610,339.43,  loans  and 
discounts  of  $5,041,174.95, 
and  deposits  of  $6,056,- 
025.57.  During  the  past 
five  years  the  Montgomery 
post-office  receipts  have 
increased  nearly  100  per 
cent. 

Montgomery's  schools 
are  numerous  and 
modern.  There  are 
many  large  and  beautiful 
churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

To  all  those  interested, 
the  Commercial  Club  will 
gladly  send  free  upon  re- 
quest a  beautiful  booklet 
profusely  illustrated. 
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TAMPA    ON    THE    HIGHWAY    OF 

PROGRESS 


FLORIDA  has  been  settled  more  or 
less  for  four  hundred  years,  its 
dim  and  fluctuating  past  is  a 
matter  of  history,  but  its  new  birth  is  as  of 
yesterday.  Within  the  past  twenty  years 
it  has  set  its  foot  upon  the  highway  of  pro- 
gress, taken  its  position  abreast  of  the  most 
enterprising  commonwealths  of  the  Union, 
and  is  now  pressing  forward  to  wealth  and 
power.  The  point  of  development  from 
which  this  progress  is  best  seen  is  the  city 
of  Tampa. 
Tampa  is  a 
product  of  the 
new  forces 
which  have 
just  come  into 
play.  It  is 
located  on  the 
head  of  navi- 
ga  t  i  o  n  on 
Hillsborou  g  h 
bay,  fort  y 
miles  in  the 
interior  from 
the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and 
possesses  an 
immense  har- 
bor unsurpassed  on  the  continent.  Its 
commerce  is  large  and  growing,  its  output 
of  Havana  cigars  is  greater  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
citrus  fruit  and  garden  farming  which  have 
given  to  the  state  much  reputation  and 
money,  it  is  the  main  shipping  port  for  the 
immense  yield  of  phosphate  which  the 
world  buys,  it  is  the  metropolis  of  a  section 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  richest,  as 
it  is  the  mosl  favored,  spot  in  the  South. 
The  foremost  interest  in  this  wonderful 
young  city  is  the  manufacture  of  clear 
Havana  cigars.  Beginning  just  twenty 
years  ago,  the  industry  has  expanded 
steadily,  until  to-day  there  are  1 50  factories, 
sixty  of  them  first  class  in  size,  appointments, 
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character    and    amount    of    output    and    in 
reputation. 

There  is  no  luxury  known  to  mankind  of 
which  the  devotees  are  more  fastidious,  none 
in  which  the  standard  of  quality  must  be 
more  jealously  guarded,  none  which  requires 
so  much  skill,  taste,  judgment  and  strict 
attention  to  every  point  of  production.  By 
the  possession  of  these  things  Tampa  has 
won  from  the  parent  city  of  Havana  the 
supremacy  in  the  number  of  cigars  made, 

the  quality  of 
the  weed  and 
receipts  from 
the  business. 
Within  t  h  e 
past  ten  years 
the  output  of 
fine  Havana 
cigars  has  in- 
creased from 
go  millions  in 
1897  to  277 
millions  i  n 
1906,  and  to 
this  date  in 
1907  every  in- 
dication is  for 
a  total  of  350 
millions  for  the  current  year.  In  the  mean- 
time the  receipts  of  revenue  by  the  federal 
government — chiefly  dependent  on  the  cigar 
industry,  have  grown  from  $946,002  to 
$2,710,434.  In  the  matter  of  customs  reve- 
nues Tampa  is  ninth  on  the  list  of  the  im- 
porting cities  of  the  country,  taking  more 
than  every  port  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
from  Baltimore  to  Corpus  Christi. 

The  numbers  of  people  employed  in  the 
factories  has  increased  from  3,175  to  9,950. 
The  wages  arc  now  averaging  $168,000  on 
even  weekly  payroll,  dispensed  in  cash 
every  Saturday.  The  market  of  this  im- 
mense industry  embraces  the  entire  world, 
and  its  product  far  exceeds  one-third  of  all 
the  Havana   cigars  made  and   smoked   on 
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the  globe.  It  is  everywhere  acknowledged 
that  the  Tampa  Havana  cigar  is  the  prince 
of  its  kind,  and  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  all 
smokers. 

COMMERCE   AND    ITS    FACILITIES 

The  city  of  Tampa  is  developing  a  tre- 
mendous commerce  and  is  destined  to  be  at 
an  early  day  the  gateway  between  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  all 
countries  to  be  reached  by  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  the  nearest  port  in  this  country 
to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  and  all  the  countries 
mentioned.  It  is  the  tidewater  terminus  of 
two  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems  in  the 
South,  another  is  being  rapidly  constructed 
from  this  as  its  initial  point,  and  a  fourth  is 
coming  this  way  from  the  northward.  With 
these  four  trunk  lines  from  the  heart  of  the 
country,  with  the  depth  of  water  in  its 
channel  which  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
with  all  the  necessary  harbor  and  shipping 
facilities  approaching  completion  on  an 
ample  scale,  Tampa  is  sure  to  be  for  all  time 
as  it  is  to-day  the  point  of  transshipment 
from  rail  to  water  and  from  water  to  rail  of 
the  travel  and  traffic  of  one  of  the  greatest 
routes  of  international  exchange  in  the  world. 

There  is  already  established  an  extensive 
wholesale  business,  including  about  thirty 
houses  and  doing  a  business  of  $9,875,000 
for  the  past  year.  There  is  in  this  line  the 
greatest  want  of  capi- 
tal, the  finest  oppor- 
tunity for  money  and 
active  business  men 
to  be  found  in  the 
South. 

MANUFACTURES 

Outside  the  cigar 
making  there  is  com- 
paratively little  being 
done  in  the  manufact- 
I  t 


bles  of  every  variety  that  are  not  of  the  high 
quality  required  by  the  northern  markets  to 
which  the  great  bulk  are  shipped.  For  the 
preserving  of  the  endless  kinds  of  fruit  which 
can  be  had  cheaply,  not  to  speak  of  oysters, 
fish,  crabs,  sardines  and  other  products  of 
the  waters.  Incidentally,  the  climate  en- 
courages workmen  in  all  factories  to  be  busy 
every  day  in  the  year,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
by  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This  chan- 
nel of  business,  almost  entirely  unexploited 
as  yet  will  afford  employment  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  with  a  surety  of  profits  for  both. 

EVIDENCE   OF   GROWTH 

It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  Tampa 
has  more  than  doubled  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation within  the  past  five  years,  and  its 
speed  in  this  respect  is  being  hastened  in 
compound  proportion  year  by  year.  There 
are  now  forty-five  thousand  people  in  this 
city  and  its  contiguous  suburbs — parts  of 
the  city  for  all  practical  purposes — as  against 
21,000  in  the  census  year  of  1900.  There 
are  to-day,  by  actual  count,  268  buildings 
in  process  of  erection  in  the  city  proper  and 
almost  as  many  more  in  the  suburbs,  and 
the  amount  of  money  invested  in  this  direc- 
tion in  1907  will  exceed  two  million  dollars, 
as  against  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  iqo6. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property,  the 
amount    of    paving,    sewerage    and    other 


urm<£ 


line. 


1  s 


chiefly  confined  as  yet 
to  woodworking  and 
building  materials, 
supplying  the  immense 
call  for  that  line  of 
supplies.  There  is 
demand  here  for  can- 
neries to  use  the  vast 
quantities   of   vegeta- 
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public  works  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population.  The  prices  of  real  estate 
have  advanced  in  proportion,  and  yet  there 
are  innumerable  chances  for  profitable 
investment.  The  purchaser  in  Tampa  to- 
day is  "getting  in  on  the  ground  floor." 
But  this  condition  will  not  continue  long. 
Inquiry  and  investment  are  rapidly  placing 
the  most  desirable,  gilt-edged,  central  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  strong  holders  who  will 
wait  for  the  immense  returns  which  time 
will  bring.  Ten  per  cent,  net  revenue  is 
the  basis  on  which  prices  are  made  for  im- 
proved property,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
greater  profits  are  offered  anywhere. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
the  purest  water,  has  many  miles  of  brick - 
paved  streets, 
both  gas  and 
electric  light- 
ing systems, 
and  sewerage 
that  covers 
the  entire- 
city.  The 
limits  of  the 
m  u  n  icipality 
are  in  the  act 
of  being  ex- 
p  a  n  d  e  d  by 
the  legisla- 
ture, and  all 
these  desira- 
bles will  be 
immediat  e  1  y 

extended  to  the  suburban  sections.  There 
are  two  extensive  street  railway  systems, 
which  lead  to  lands  in  every  direction,  splen- 
didly located,  convenient  and  accessible, 
perfectly  adapted  to  lovely  homes.  These 
electric  systems  already  cover  the  territory 
to  a  distance  of  six  to  nine  miles  in  every 
direction  and  are  being  considerably  ex- 
tended, while  a  new  interurban  line  is 
approaching  from  the  east.  There  is  no 
growing  city  in  the  whole  country  so  ad- 
mirably situated  in  every  respect  for  pleas- 
ant homes,  both  in  city  and  adjacent  coun- 
try. 

CLIMATE    AND    HEALTH 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  many  minds 
against  the  imaginary  conditions  which 
affect  health  in  the  extreme  South.  These 
are  born  of  ignorance  of  the  true  facts  in 
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the  case.  By  government  records  of  rain- 
fall, temperature,  movement  of  the  wind 
and  all  other  meteorological  circumstances, 
it  is  clearly  proven  that  the  climate  of  this 
section  of  Florida  possesses  the  most  superior 
character  of  any  locality  on  the  continent. 
It  is  devoid  of  the  extreme  heat  of  summer 
and  the  severe  cold  of  winter  alike.  The 
mercury  falls  below  the  freezing  point  not 
more  than  once  of  a  winter,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all.  The  summer  heat  never  goes 
above  95  degrees,  it  is  always  cool  and  pleas- 
ant in  the  shade.  A  case  of  sunstroke  has 
never  been  known,  although  multitudes  of 
men  pursue  the  ordinary  avocations  and 
every  avocation  outdoors  all  summer 
through.      A     breeze     from    sea    or    land 

according  t  o 
the  hour  of 
the  day,  is  al- 
ways playing 
and  keeping 
t  h  e  atmos- 
p  h  e  r  e  in 
health  -giving 
motion. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
AND    WORK 

There  is  no 
spot  in  the 
United  States 
where  life  in 
the  country  is 
so  agreeable 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampa,  nor  one  where 
labor  on  the  soil  reaps  such  rich  cash  returns. 
There  are  truck  farmers  around  a  score  of 
producing  centres  in  the  near  vicinity  who 
gather  from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dollars  from  a  single  acre  in  a  year,  and  the 
money  received  from  a  single  neighborhood 
making  a  specialty  of  garden  farming  will 
run  larger  than  the  wheat  or  corn  corp  of 
many  prosperous  farming  counties  at  the 
North.  This  condition  is  just  becoming 
widely  known  and  thousands  of  men  are 
now  pouring  into  the  state  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  prices  of  lands  are  low.  Within 
easy  market  delivery  of  the  city  itself  they 
range  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  about  neighboring  railroad  stations 
they  are  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars. 
With  proper  cultivation  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers   to  a   moderate  degree   they   will 
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produce  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre  each 
year.  Three  crops  per  annum  may  be 
raised,  each  one  coming  to  market  at  the 
most  advantageous  season.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  limit  to  the  number  of  people  who 
may  find  pleasant  and  profitable  employ- 
ment at  winter  farming  in  this  section  of 
Florida.  The  whole  country  is  the  market 
for  their  produce,  the  prices  are  good,  the 
returns  sure. 

BUSINESS   OPENINGS 

There  are  seven  banks  in  Tampa  and  one 
more  in  organization.  The  total  capital  is 
$1,125,000,  deposits  $5,750,000,  yearly  vol- 
ume $65,000,000.  It  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  bankers  here  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  additional  capital  which  would 
fully  justify  doubling  the  amount  now  in 
the  business,  and  it  will  increase. 

Coarse  clothing  factories  are  needed  to 
make  goods  for  the  wholesale  trade  already 
here  in  other  lines.  Hats,  caps,  shoes  need 
to  be  represented.  A  factory  for  the  making 
of  cheap  furniture  would  find  material  and 
customers  at  hand.  Fertilizer  factories  are 
needed  to  manufacture  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial right  at  the  door.  More  than  a  half 
million  tons  of  phosphate  are  shipped 
through  this  port  every  year,  much  of  which 
comes  back  in  the  form  of  fertilizer,  thus 
involving  the  cost  of  freight  both  ways  and 
giving  that  great  advantage  to  a  home 
factory. 


These  are  but  a  hint,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  all  people  who  wish  to 
invest  and  operate  at  better  advantage  to 
come  to  Tampa  and  look  the  situation  over. 

WINTER   VISITORS 

The  reputation  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Florida  is  established.  It  is  known  as  the 
balmiest  spot  in  winter  on  the  continent, 
and  has  no  superior  in  the  world.  The 
finest  tourist  hotel  in  America  is  in  Tampa, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  others  of  high 
character,  every  accommodation  and  mod- 
erate charges.  For  all  diseases  due  to  the 
cold,  rough  climate  of  the  Northern  states 
the  climate  of  South  Florida  is  a  specific. 
Those  visitors  who  wish  sport  in  woods, 
field  and  waters  can  find  it  to  their  hearts' 
content.  Lolling  on  the  beach,  bathing  in 
the  surf,  swimming  in  the  smooth  waters  in 
midwinter  is  a  delightful  change  from  the 
inclemency  and  danger  of  a  northern  home. 

INQUIRIES   ANSWERED 

Specific  inquiry  on  any  subject  suggested 
by  these  pages  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  will  receive  prompt,  painstaking 
and  accurate  reply.  Correspondence  is 
cordially  invited. 

Visitors  are  assured  that  they  will  find 
Tampa  the  most  enterprising,  money  mak- 
ing, fast  growing,  go-ahead  city  in  the  South, 
and  they  are  earnestly  invited  to  come  and 
see  for  themselves. 
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THERE  is  no  city  on  the  Gulf  coast 
which  has  made  greater  strides 
commercially  and  industrially  in 
the  past  decade  than  has  Pensacola.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  export 
commerce. 

During  the  calendar  year  1896,  the  ex- 
ports from  here  represented  a  value  of 
$3,772,775.  At 
that  time  tim-  ^ 
ber,  lumber  and 
other  wood 
goods  were 
practically  the 
only  articles  of 
export ;  there 
had  not  to  that 
time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  port 
been  ten  thou- 
sand bales  of 
cotton  exported 
from  Pensacola 
in  anyone  year; 
there  had  been 
scarcely  enough 
naval  stores  ex- 
ported to  be 
counted  as  a 
commodity  o  f 
any  conse- 
quence    in    the 

commerce  of  the  port;  phosphate  rock 
from  the  mines  of  middle  Tennessee  had 
not  then  begun  to  flow  in  train  loads 
through  Pensacola  to  all  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  beyond  the  seas;  exporting 
Alabama  coal  was  then  in  its  infancy;  and 
the  tobacco  from  the  fields  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  had  not  then  been  diverted 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  ports  of 
the  Gulf  for  export  to  the  world's  marts. 
As  a  harbor,  Pensacola  has  no  superior, 
if  indeed  an  equal  on  the  entire  stretch  of 
the  Gulf  coast.  On  the  bar  in  the  entrance 
channel  from  the  Gulf  to  Pensacola  bay, 
33  feet  of  water  is  normally  maintained;  and 
inside  the  harbor  there  is  sufficient  water 
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both  in  depth  and  expanse  to  afford  anchor- 
age for  all  of  the  navies — both  commercial 
and    fighting — of    the    entire    world;  from 
the    bar    in    the    entrance    channel    to    the 
wharves  in  front  of  the  city  is  but  seven 
miles   through  the  open,   absolutely  unob- 
structed  waters  of  the  bay;  and   here  the 
Louisville    &  Nashville  Railroad  has  con- 
structed a    sys- 
tem   of     docks 
which    are    un- 
equaled    in  ca- 
pacity   by    any 
other     dockage 
facilities  on  the 
Gulf,     and     by 
but    few  others 
in   the   world. 
Pensacola    har- 
bor  is   a   prac- 
tically  land- 
locked    bay 
thirty  odd  miles 
in    length,   and 
from     three     to 
six    miles    in 
width. 

During  the 
calendar  year 
1906  the  exports 
from  Pensacola 
represented  a 
increase    in   ten 


value  of    $19,641,601,   an 
years  of  say  500  per  cent. 

Itemized  these  exports  were  as  follows 


ARTICLE  QUANTITY 

Cotton   1 74,132 

Phosphate  rock  .  98,841 

Rosin 318,331 

Spirits  turpentine       1,264,376 

Tobacco 1 7,238,896 

Sawn  timber  ...   114,346,000 
Hewn  timber  . . .  285,494 

Lumber 145,014,000 

All  other  wood  goods, 

Coal  and  other  commodities, 


$9,789,243 
608,650 

i.374,i4i 

771,900 
1,144,158 
2,416,666 
69>358 
3,i63,378 
I3,S7° 
29°>573 

Total  $19,641,601 


bales 
tons 
barrels 
gallons 
pounds 
su.  feet 
cu.  feet 
su.  feet 
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Not  only  has  Pcnsacola  made  enormous 
strides  in  its  export  commerce,  but  upon 
every  hand  and  in  every  line  the  spirit  of 
progress  is  impressively  evident.  Within 
the  past  two  years  a  bond  issue  of  $750,000 
for  public  improvements,  including  street 
paving,  a  surface  and  sanitary  system  of 
sewerage,  a  city  hall  and  for  the  acquire- 
ment by  the  city  of  its  present  privately 
owned  water  system,  has  been  authorized 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  tax- 
payers. Three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  these  bonds  bearing  4^  per  cent., 
have  been  sold  at  a  premium  of  $6,000, 
on  the  issue,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  these 
bonds  the  construction  of  forty-three  miles 
of  sewers  is  now  under  way  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  $75,000  city  hall  commenced. 

In  contemplation  of  these  public  improve- 
ments, added  to  the  large  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  every  line,  real  estate  values  here 
have  steadily  increased,  but  there  has  never 
been  an  unhealthy  boom  in  real  property 
as  has  cursed  and  retarded  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  many  other  southern 
cities. 

Building  is  enormously  active  here — in 
reality,  all  of  the  contractors  are  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  securing  mechanics  to 
complete  work  already  contracted  for.  The 
Blount  building,  a  magnificent  seven  story 
reinforced  concrete  office  building  is  now 
nearing  completion;  the  Brent  building,  an 
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elegant  three-story  pressed  brick  office 
building  with  a  frontage  on  Palafox  street 
of  more  than  200  feet,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied;  the  First  National 
Bank  building,  a  pure  white  marble  struc- 
ture of  one  story,  which  will  be  occupied 
exclusively  by  this,  one  of  Florida's  greatest 
fiscal  institutions,  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction; the  Osceola  Club's  new  home, 
an  exquisite  structure  of  pressed  brick  and 
Georgia  marble  is  well  under  way  toward 
completion — in  fact,  throughout  the  city 
upon  almost  every  street,  buildings  of  all 
classes,  but  chiefly  of  a  substantial  char- 
acter, are  being  erected. 

In  1896  there  were  but  two  exclusive 
wholesale  mercantile  establishments  located 
in  Pensacola,  and  the  total  business  of  these 
establishments  would  have  barely  shown  a 
million  dollars  in  sales.  There  are  now  a  doz- 
en exclusive  jobbing  establishments  selling 
every  line  of  merchandise,  located  here,  and 
the  year  1906  business  of  these  mercantile 
houses  represented  a  total  of  $8,500,000. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  great 
present  prosperity  of  Pensacola,  is  the  naval 
stores  industry.  As  stated  above,  in  1896, 
this  industry  contributed  but  little  to  the 
commerce  of  Pensacola,  either  export  or 
domestic.  The  figures  above  quoted  from 
the  records  of  the  United  States  Custom 
House  indicate  its  importance  to  the  export 
commerce  of  the  port,  but  this  is  infinitesi- 
mal compared  with 
the  domestic  or  in- 
terior value  of  the 
industry.  In  1896  the 
total  sales  of  naval 
stores  cleared  through 
Pensacola,  export  and 
domestic,  represented 
a  value  of  $6,000,000. 
Pensacola,  in  point 
of  population,  is  the 
third  largest  city  in 
the  State  of  Florida; 
it  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme western  county 
(Escambia)  of  the 
state,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Pensacola 
bay;  it  is  forty-four 
miles  south  of  the 
Alabama  state  line; 
and  according  to  the 
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last  school  census 
(taken  in  December 
1906)  had  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000  (by 
the  United  States 
census  of  igoo,  it 
had  a  population  of 

17.747)- 
The     climate     of 

Pensacola  is  marvel- 
ously  equable  and 
salubrious.  During 
the  year  1906,  there 
were  but  thirteen 
days  with  a  temper- 
ature above  900  F. 
and  but  six  days  with 
a  temperature  below 
32°  F. 

Pensacola  is  the 
nearest  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Panama  Canal, 
and  is  the  safest  and 
most  accessible  port 

on  the  Gulf  to  the  open  sea.  A  fact  in 
the  latter  connection  not  generally  known 
is  that  a  vessel  lying  at  the  Eads  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  en  route 
to  New  Orleans,  or  at  the  entrance  to  Mo- 
bile bay  en  route  to  Mobile,  is  exactly  as 
near  Pensacola  as  it  is  to  New  Orleans,  in 
the  first  case  (no  miles)  and  in  the  latter 
case  as  near  Pensacola  as  it  is  to  Mobile 
(40  miles). 

Pensacola's  banking  institutions  number 
five — three  national  and  two  state  chartered 
banks.  The  combined  capital  of  these 
banks  is  $900,000,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  $200,000,  deposits  $4,250,000. 

The  public  school  facilities  of  Pensacola 
are  second  to  none  in  the  entire  South. 
There  are  eight  school  buildings  in  the  city 
for  white  children  and  eight  for  negroes,  all 
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modernly  equipped  and  maintained  eight 
months  of  the  year.  The  total  attendance 
in  these  sixteen  schools  during  the  year 
1906  was  3,431.  In  addition  to  the  public 
school  system  there  are  a  half  dozen  excel- 
lent private  schools. 

Pensacola  offers  unsurpassed  facilities 
for  the  establishment  here  of  manufactories 
of  iron  and  steel  goods;  cotton  goods;  furni- 
ture and  other  wood  goods;  a  ship  building 
and  repair  plant,  and  with  the  superior 
shipping  facilities  obtaining  here  both  by  rail 
and  water,  capital  invested  in  any  of  these 
enterprises  would  be  handsomely  remuner- 
ated. There  are  now  located  here  numer- 
ous manufactories,  and  they  are  prospering. 
Any  information  about  Pensacola  will  be 
sent  upon  request  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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WINSTON -SALEM,    NORTH    CAROLIN, 

A  LEADING  TOBACCO  MARKET  PLACE  OF  THE  WORLD  —  MANUFAC- 
TURING CENTRE  OF  THE  SOUTH,  AND,  WITH  HER  IDEAL  CLIMATE, 
ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUNL  RESORTS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


WINSTON-SALEM,  the  twin  city 
of  the  South  and  the  largest 
manufacturing  centre  in  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  America's  most  remark- 
able municipalities.  In  certain  commodities, 
Winston-Salem  is  recognized  as  the  largest, 
or  among  the  largest,  market  places  of  the 
world.  In  the  manufacture  of  flat  plug 
tobacco,  she  leads  the  universe.  Statistics 
prove  this  statement. 

In  addition  to  being  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  flat  plug  tobacco  in  the  world, 
she  is  the  largest  loose  leaf  tobacco  market 
in  North  Carolina  and  her  manufacturers 
pay  annually  to  the  government  over 
$2,000,000  in  internal  revenue  taxes.  More 
than  this,  she  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  fine  knit  goods  in  the  South;  the  second 
largest  manufacturer  of  furniture  in  the 
State;  and  has  more  diversified  industries 
than  any  other  city  in  North  Carolina. 

"YOU    CAN    SEE    WINSTON-SALEM   GROW" 

This  remark  on  the  part  of  the  casual 
visitor  has  become  a  classic  and  a  self- 
evident  truth.  There's  a  reason  for  this 
growth.  The  citizens  are  most  energetic, 
enterprising  and  filled  with  local  pride. 
The  city  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
finest  chewing  tobacco  section  in  all  the 
world ;  in  close  proximity  to  an  enormous 
timber  supply,  and  so  near  the  cotton  fields 


of  the  South  that  maunfacturers  are  able 
to  secure  their  raw  material  practically  at 
thir  own  doors. 

Another  wonderful  proof  of  the  advance 
made  by  Winston-Salem  is  shown  in  a  con- 
trast of  the  population  figures  of  1900  with 
those  of  1906.  The  population  in  1900  was 
13,650  and  in  1906  22,862,  an  increase  of 
about  67  per  cent.  During  the  same  period, 
the  taxable  value  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty increased  77  per  cent. 

SOME   $15,000,000    INVESTED    IN 
MANUFACTURES 

According  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Census 
of  Manufacturers,  Winston-Salem  had  in- 
vested in  manufactures  in  1900,  $3,696,337; 
and  in  1905,  $9,211,802,  an  increase  of  132 
per  cent,  in  five  years.  Adding  the  interests 
of  Salem  and  South  Side,  the  total  shows 
nearly  $15,000,000  invested  in  manu- 
factures in  Winston -Salem.  According  to 
United  States  statistics,  this  is  the  largest 
percentage  of  increase  shown  by  any  city 
in  the  South.  Five  years  ago,  furniture 
was  but  a  small  item  and  knit  goods  were 
unknown.  To-day,  they  are  among  the 
city's  leading  industries. 

Winston-Salem's  banks  are  recognized 
as  among  the  South's  largest  and  most 
successful  institutions.  They  have  played 
an   important   part   in   the  development   of 
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the  city,  and  during  the  past  five  years,  their 
capital  has  been  increased  109  per  cent., 
and  the  deposits  182  per  cent. 

MODEL   HOME   CITY   AND    IDEAL   HEALTH 
RESORT 

Although  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing 
city,  Winston-Salem  enjoys  unequalled  ad- 
vantages for  the  health  or  home-seeker. 
Situated  within  50  miles  of  the  "backbone" 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  with  an  altitude 
of  nearly  1,000  feet,  the  climate  is  healthy, 
dry"  and  equable,  the  temperature  seldom 
rising  above  go  degrees  in  the  summer  or 
below  20  degrees  in  winter.  The  death 
rate  is  less  than  eight  per  thousand,  and 
Winston-Salem  with  her  refined,  cultured, 
generous  and  hospitable  people,  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly  as  a  health  resort.  The  opening 
of  the  new  Hotel  Zinzendorf,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $150,000,  has  done  much 
to  popularize  this  resort  and  now  ranks  with 
the  leading  hotels  of 
the  South. 

The  cost  of  living  is 
so  moderate  that  this 
feature,  together  with 
the  many  other  advan- 
tages, has  attracted 
home-seekers  from  all 
sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  municipal 
government  is  broad- 
minded  and  liberal, 
the  city  tax  rate  is  $1 
per  $100  at  an  assessed 
valuation  of  about 
one-third.  Excellent 
sites  can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices, 
power  is    cheap;  and 
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well-trained  and  contented  labor  is  abundant 
and  the  city  is  unhampered  by  strikes  or 
labor  agitations. 

winston-salem's  shipping  facllitles 
and  board  of  trade 

North  Carolina's  leading  manufacturing 
city  has  exceptional  shipping  facilities. 
Both  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  two  of  the  largest  systems  of 
the  South,  connect  Winston-Salem  with  the 
outside  world  while  direct  connections  are 
made  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Other  important  con- 
struction is  projected. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  rapid  advances, 
Winston-Salem  has  made  tremendous  pro- 
gress in  the  way  of  jobbing,  retail  and  other 
lines  of  business  which  have  also  increased 
in  a  like  or  even  greater  ratio. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Winston-Salem,  is 
both  pardonably 
proud  of  the  wonder- 
ful record  made  and 
to  a  large  degree,  re- 
sponsible for  much  of 
the  advance  ment. 
Ever  looking  to  the 
city's  best  interests, 
this  organization  has 
been  a  wonderful  fac- 
tor in  the  upbuilding 
and  is  constantly  at 
work  looking  to  an 
even  greater  develop- 
ment. Any  request 
for  information  will 
receive  an  immediate 
reply  from  this  organ- 
ization. 
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A    BUSINESS    STREET    IN    HIGH   POINT 


HIGH    POINT,    A    MANUFACTURING 

CENTRE 
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ADE  in  High  Point "  will  be  as  well 
known  in  the  United  States  as 
"  Made  in  Germany  "  ever  was,  for 
High  Point,  North  Carolina,  has  grown  from 
a  country  community  to  be  the  second  largest 
furniture  manufacturing  city  in  the  United 
States  in  less  than  one  generation. 
Every  year  a  thousand  people  get  off  the 
train  there  and  stay.  They  stay  because 
High  Point  affords  the  conditions  people 
are  looking  for. 

(i)  An  opportunity  to  make  money  open 
to  all  alike  without  fear  or  favor. 

(2)  A  healthful  place  to  live  among  good 
surroundings   and   pleasant   neighbors. 

(3)  Good  schools  in  which  to  educate 
children. 

There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  United 
States  or  anywhere  else  where  a  man  of 
energy  can  be  as  sure  of  a  good  business 
success  as  in  High  Point.  There  is  unlim- 
ited opportunity  in  the  city's  chosen  line, 
the  manufacturing  of  wooden  products  from 
tooth-picks  to  street  cars.  It  has  the  advan- 
tages for  cotton  mills  which  have  made  the 
Piedmont  region  of  the  South  the  greatest 


cotton  manufacturing  section  of  this  coun- 
try; and  perhaps  its  greatest  advantage  is 
now  just  being  realized.  It  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  water  power  developments 
of  the  Whitney  and  Southern  Power  Com- 
panies. This  means  that  whether  the  price 
of  coal  goes  up  or  whether  the  supply  of 
coal  gives  out,  the  High  Point  Manufacturer 
continues  to  run  his  plant  with  an  unwrinkled 
brow.  He  gets  his  power  by  turning  on  a 
switch,  and  in  running  by  electric  power 
he  is  only  charged  for  what  he  uses.  And 
the  other  great  necessity,  the  raw  material, 
is  there  in  abundance.  Seven-tenths  of  all 
the  uncut  timber  in  the  United  States,  is 
in  the  South  and  the  annual  cut  is  worth 
$300,000,000.  At  High  Point  the  manu- 
facturer whether  in  cotton  or  wood  will 
find  his  power  and  his  raw  material  at  hand 
and  will  have  the  help  of  two  national  banks 
and  three  savings  and  trust  companies  in 
carrying  on  his  business. 

The  achievements  of  the  people  already 
there  are  the  best  indications  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  those  who  come.  There  is  now 
one  corporation  for  every  ten  inhabitants  in 
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the  city.  There  are  eighty  manufacturing 
plants  in  High  Point  with  an  annual  output 
worth  $4,000,000  and  eleven  large  jobbing 
houses  whose  business  amounts  to  $1,000,000 
a  year.  The  value  of  the  wood  manufactures 
of  the  South  increased  from  $917,589,000 
in  1890  to  $1,750,000,000  in  1905  and  High 
Point  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
evidence  of  this  growth.  It  leads  the  South 
in  furniture  manufacture  and  is  second  only 
to  Grand  Rapids  in  the  whole  United  States. 
Some  people  have  already  become  rich  in 
High  Point,  others  are  becoming  so  and  there 
is  opportunity  for  many  more  to  do  so.  And 
this  does  not  mean  that  a  newcomer  to 
High  Point  must  have  capital.  Most  of  the 
successful  men  of  the  town  began  without 
it.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  men  who 
work  in  the  factories  in  High  Point  own 
their  own  homes  than  in  almost  any  other 
place  in  the  country,  and  they  have  money 
in  the  bank  for  they  are  making  much  more 
than  they  need  to  spend.  From  a  "hand" 
in  a  factory  to  superintendent  to  part  owner 
is  a  record  so  common  as  to  cause  no  com- 
ment. Any  man  who  comes  to  High  Point 
with  the  spirit  of  work  in  him,  whether  he 
has  money  or  not  may  be  certain  of  success, 
and  the  city  only  wants  men  who  intend  to 
work. 

For  High  Point  is  not  a  "get  rich  quick 
town"  with  a  gambling  atmosphere.  It  is 
a  place  of  unbounded  opportunities  but 
also  a  place  of  responsibilities;  a  city  to 
live  in  as  well  as  a  place  to  make  money  in. 
A  public  spirit  of  cooperation  has  built  an 


adequate  school  system.  There  are  four- 
teen churches.  It  has  good  hotels.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  and  there  are  ten 
miles  of  granulitic  sidewalks.  Around  the 
city  are  twenty-one  miles  of  macadam  road. 
The  city  owns  a  good  sewer  system,  fine 
water-works,  and  an  up-to-date  electric- 
light  plant.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  a  branch  line  running 
out  from  High  Point  taps  a  prosperous  agri- 
cultural and  cotton  mill  country.  Twenty- 
two  passenger  trains  leave  the  city  every 
day.  It  is  possible  to  eat  a  dinner  leisurely 
in  High  Point  at  seven  and  be  in  Washington 
or  Atlanta  for  a  very  early  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  Trolley  lines  are  under  construction 
to  join  High  Point  and  the  neighboring  cities. 

The  climate  of  High  Point  is  as  pleasant 
as  the  city's  health  record  is  good.  The 
temperature  is  seldom  above  ninety  degrees 
— and  ninety  degrees  in  a  high  dry  climate 
is  cooler  than  seventy  degrees  in  the  low- 
lands— and  rarely  falls  below  twenty  in 
winter.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  fifty 
inches. 

High  Point  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  work 
and  a  good  place  in  which  to  live.  It  presents 
untold  opportunities  for  men  of  energy  and 
ambition  and  it  wants  these  men  to  come 
and  take  advantage  of  them.  If  you  can 
use  an  opportunity  take  the  Southern  Rail- 
way for  High  Point;  the  place  will  do  the 
rest.  If  you  cannot  come  now  write  to  the 
Manufacturers'  Club  and  find  out  the  partic- 
ular things  you  want  to  know  about,  the 
opportunity  for  you  and  for  your  business. 


THE   COMFORTABLE  HOMES   IN   HIGH   POINT 
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THE      MOST      WONDERFUL      MARBLE 
DEPOSITS    IN    THE   WORLD 


FAR  to  the  South,  where  the  twilight 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  rests  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  lower  Appalachian  chain, 
there  lies  a  white  valley  among  the  "red  old 
hills  of  Georgia"  the  value  of  which  can  not 
be  estimated  either  in  dollars  and  cents  or  its 
present  and  future  relation  to  the  building 
interests  of  the  nation  as  it  contains  the 
largest  marble  deposit  in  the  world,  a 
reputation  both  recognized  and  conceded. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  Cherokee 
Indians  were  removed  from  their  reserva- 
tion in  north  Georgia  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  lands  they  had  occupied  were 
parceled  out  by  lot  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia. 
Then,  it  was,  that  the  white  man  came  into 
undisputed  possession  of  this  country  rich 
in  natural  resources  almost  beyond  estimate 
or  conception.  Before  this,  white  men, 
envious  of  the  unquestioned  riches  with 
which  the  territory  abounded,  took  up  their 
residence  and  traded  with  the  Indians.  But 
there  were  many  disputes  and  quarrels 
between  the  two  races  with  loss  of  life  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  country  was  thrown 
open  that  real  advancement  was  made 
possible. 

So  incomparable  were  the  beauties  of  this 
Georgia  marble  and  so  evident  were  its 
many  advantages  over  all  others  that  even 
in  these  early  days  the  stone  was  laboriously 
quarried  by  old-fashioned  methods,  carted 
by  oxen   to  Augusta,   and   there  sold   and 


shipped  to  distant  points  for  the  making  of 
tombs  and  for  monumental  purposes.  More 
than  this,  so  highly  was  this  material  prized 
that  in  the  ante-railroad  days,  one  wagon 
load  was  hauled  by  team  all  the  way  to  Phila- 
delphia for  the  construction  of  a  great 
monument.  In  this  way,  it  is  now  possible 
to  examine  many  of  these  early  specimens 
from  these  famous  quarries.  So  perfectly 
have  they  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  time 
and  the  storms  and  seasons  of  generations 
that  they  still  remain  in  full  possession  of  all 
their  old-time  strength  and  beauty,  them- 
selves a  monument  to  the  matchless  qualities 
found  only  in  genuine  Georgia  marble. 

In  this  diminutive  white  vale  which  ex- 
tends for  some  two  miles  and  a  half  with  a 
breadth  of  some  three-eighths  of  a  mile,  is 
located  the  marvelous  wealth  that  com- 
prises the  justly  famous  quarries  of  the 
Georgia  Marble  Company.  Most  dim- 
cult  it  is  to  even  attempt  to  describe  the 
riches  of  this  remarkable  region. 

A   MULTI-COLORED   MARBLE    SEA 

Tn  the  Etowah  quarries  of  this  wonderful 
stream,  frozen  to  an  adamant  strength  since 
the  days  when  this  world  was  young,  are  all 
those  delicate  shades  of  pink  which  only 
Nature  knows  how  to  use  in  painting  the 
glories  of   departing  day. 

Endless  are  the  differing  shades  and  tones 
of   pink   that   here  at  this  Etowah  quarry 
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struggle  with  each  other  for  the  supre- 
macy until  this  entire  marble  bed  is  deep 
with  the  occurring  and  recurring  colors. 
Varied  as  are  these  constantly  changing 
shades  of  pink,  the  grains  or  markings  are 
even  more  complicated  and  complex,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  It  is  as  if  some 
mammoth  spider  web,  sparkling  with  the 
morning  dew  and  lighted  by  an  early  sun, 
had  suddenly  become  petrified  and  its 
varied  splendors  held  in  this  solid  rock  for 
all  time. 

BEAUTIES   OF    CHEROKEE    GRAY 

In  the  Cherokee  quarry  these  endless 
shades  of  brilliant  pink  are  gone,  and,  there 
appears  an  equal  variety  of  light  and  dark 
grays.  This  Cherokee  marble  fairly  runs 
riot  in  its  many  grays  from  that  colorless  tint 
which  suggests  the  rolling  mist  of  a  rainy 
day  to  such  solid  grays  as  belong  to  old 
uniforms  of  that  "lost  Cause." 

And  side  by  side  with  this  Cherokee  gray, 
so  suggestive  of  the  old  Confederacy,  lies  the 
rich,  dark  blue  marble  of  the  Creole  quarry, 
as  deep  a  Federal  blue  as  the  uniforms 
of  those  who  opposed  the  Gray.  But, 
perhaps,  best  of  all  is  the  fact  that  with 
both  the  Cherokee  Gray  and  the  Creole 
Blue  is  the  perfect,  pure  and  spotless  white 
marble  of  the  Kennesaw  quarry,  so  em- 
blematic of  that  peace  which  must  always 
endure. 

THE    PURE    WHITE    OF    OLD    KENNESAW 

But  perhaps  more  beautiful  even  than 
the  sunset  pink  of  the  Etowah  quarry,  the 
Confederate  and  twilight  grays  of  the 
Cherokee  or  the  marine  and  June  blues  of 


the  Creole,  is  the  matchless  white  stone 
in  the  Kennesaw  quarry  of  the  Georgia 
Marble  Company.  Certainly  it  is  this  point 
that  marks  the  full  flood  tide  of  this  pre- 
historic stream.  Millions  of  sparkling 
crystals  in  this  white  marble  catch  the  glit- 
ter of  the  sunlight  on  their  many  faces 
only  to  throw  back  and  reflect  a  thousand 
new  glories  with  the  sparkle  and  brilliancy 
of  flashing  gems. 

,  While  there  are  many  of  these  flashing, 
sparkling  whites  it  is  almost  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  active,  dominant  and 
cheerful  lights  can  live  in  solid  marble. 
The  myriads  of  crystals  are  responsible  for 
this  and  so  remarkable  is  their  influence  that 
they  seem  to  give  an  actual  glow  to  the 
marble,  like  live  coals  in  a  dying  fire.  So 
Nature  seems  to  have  squandered  with  a 
lavish  hand  such  unequalled  colors  and 
unparalleled  qualitites  as  are  not  to  be  found 
in   the   entire   world. 

There  are,  too,  many  of  the  more  restful 
and  quiet  whites  to  be  found  among  these 
Kennesaw  marbles,  such  whites  as  live  in 
the  lazy  clouds  of  a  late  afternoon  as,  drifting 
dreamily,  they  go  slowly  sailing  by.  Indeed, 
these  Georgia  marbles  seem  to  actually  attain 
the  impossible  and  it  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand how,  now  that  their  many  special 
virtues  are  becoming  so  widely  recognized 
and  appreciated,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
contract  but  carries  a  clause  expressly 
stipulating  Georgia  marble  in  the  specifi 
cations,  both  on  account  of  its  surpassing 
beauty  and  its  superior  strength  which  have 
been  demonstrated  in  every  test. 

Remarkable   as   are   the   unapproachable 
beauties   of   the   oroducts   of   this    Georgia 
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Marble  Company,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  marble 
is  even  more  noted  on  account  of  its  superior- 
ity for  building  construction  and  monumen- 
tal purposes  and  its  wonderful  wearing 
qualities. 

UNEQUALLED   AS   A   BUILDING   MARBLE 

This  Georgia  marble  is  of  a  peculiar  for- 
mation which  makes  it  superior  to  any  other 
American,  Italian  or  other  marble.  This 
is  proved  not  only  by  chemical  analyses  but 
also  by  the  way  in  which  it  has  withstood 
the  tests  of  time  in  buildings  erected  in  every 
clime.  This  Georgia  marble,  too,  more 
closely  resembles  the  beautiful  marbles  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  temples 
and  palaces  of  ancient  times;  the  marble 
columns  of  which  have  stood  for  thousands 
of  years,  while  all  the  other  material  used 
in  their  construction  has  long  since  been 
lost  through  destruction  and  decay. 

Marble  or  stone  that  will  not  absorb 
liquids  cannot  disintegrate  or  decompose 
in  any  climate,  for  the  first  process  in  the 
disintegration  of  all  stone  is  absorption. 
By  way  of  added  proof,  in  the  immense  de- 
posits of  the  large  crystal  marble  in  Georgia; 
in  the  hundreds  of  places  where  projecting 
points  have  been  exposed  to  the  elements 
ever  since  the  marble  was  formed,  not  a 
single  ounce  of  decomposed  marble  can  be 
found;  every  exposure  is  free  from  dis- 
integration or  stains. 

These  facts,  which  have  been  demon- 
strated on  every  occasion,  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  architect,  contractor  and  builder. 
All  of  these  tests  show  that  Georgia  marble 
is  the  best  material  known  for  both  exterior 
and  interior  building  work,  all  kinds  of 
monuments  and  cemetery  work  and  every 
place  where  beauty,  combined  with  the  great- 
est strength  and  durability,  is  desired. 

In  another  portion  of  this  article,  some  of 
the  analyses  made  by  chemists  of  national 
and  international  reputation  are  reproduced. 
Important  fire  tests  in  the  interests  of  the 
fire  insurance  business  will  also  be  found, 
together  with  reports  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  this  Georgia  marble  has  withstood 
the  wear  and  tear  of  actual  use  in  some  of 
the  most  notable  buildings  ever  erected  in  the 
country.  In  this  way  it  will  be  shown  that 
Georgia  marble  possesses  a  strength  that  is 
simply  marvelous.  Pieces  measuring  four 
feet  Ions;  and  two  feet  wide  can  be  reduced 


to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
show  almost  the  strength  of  window  glass, 
and  far  more  beautiful  when  used  in  a 
variety  of  colors  for  transoms  and  memorial 
windows.  But  these  facts  belong  to  quite 
i;  nother  part  of  this  report. 

SOME   MODERN    EXAMPLES    OF    GEORGIA    MARBLE 

Some  of  the  buildings  which  stand  to-day  as  practical  monu- 
ments to  the  strength,  beauty  and  durability  of  Georgia  marble 
from  the  Georgia  Marble  Company. 


Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co 

Chicago,  111. 

Exterior 

Electric  &  Gas  Building, 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Interior 

St.  Cecilia  Church, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Exterior 

Post  Office, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Exterior 

"        " 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Exterior 

"        " 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Exterior 

Century  Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Exterior 

Metropolitan  National  Bank, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Exterior 

Bank  of  Montreal, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Exterior 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 

Montreal,  Canada 

Ex. and  Interior 

Girard  Trust   &  Banking  Co 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"     "       " 

Mechanics'  National  Bank, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Exterior 

Century  Building, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ex.andlnterior 

Fourth  National,  Bank, 

"            " 

Interior 

Candler  Building, 

ii            .t 

Interior 

Equitable     " 

it             ,. 

Exterior 

Piedmont  Hotel, 

"            " 

Interior 

Kimball  House, 

ii            *, 

Interior 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Passen- 

ger Station, 

Louisville,  Kv. 

Interior 

Louisville    &  Nashville  Office 

Building, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Interior 

Terminal  Station, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Interior 

Kentucky  State  Capitol 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Interior 

Wilson  Building, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Interior 

Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Interior 

Subwav  Stations, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Interior 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Shenandoah  Valley  National 

Bank 

Winchester,  Va. 

Northwestern  National  Bank 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hotel  Dieu 

Chicago,  111. 

Frear  Building, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank, 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Germania  Bank, 

Savannah,  Ga. 

INCOMPARABLE   AS   A   MONUMENTAL 
MARBLE 

For  all  monumental  purposes  and  cemetery 
work,  there  is  no  other  marble  quarried  in 
all  the  world  which  can  compare  with  it. 
This  is  a  statement  easily  proved  by  the 
analyses  of  experts  and  the  actual  experience 
of  those  who  have  made  practical  tests. 
More  than  this,  so  popular  has  it  become  that 
car  loads  of  these  stones  are  now  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  this  continent  and  are  also  being 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  Perhaps  its 
durability  is  best  illustrated  by  the  recent 
shipments  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  In  these  islands,  either 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  climate,  the 
density  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  or 
for  some  other  reason,  the  citizens  of  these 
islands  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
securing  a  stone  which  would  bear  up  undc 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  etc., 
without  disintegration.  Georgia  marble  has 
proved  an  easy,  durable  and  lasting  solution 
of  this  problem  and  is  now  used  extensively 
in  the  islands. 
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Perhaps,  after  all,  the  very  best  proof  of 
the  wearing  qualities  of  this  Georgia  marble 
is  to  be  found  on  the  old  Tate  homestead  at 
Tate,  Ga.  This  beautiful  old  home  stands 
upon  an  elevation.  Over  seventy-five  years 
ago  the  Indians  quarried  some  of  the  first 
known  Georgia  marble  for  these  steps. 
Ever  since  that  time,  these  steps  have  been 
exposed  to  every  change  of  weather  and 
have  been  in  constant  and  daily  use  by 
members  of  the  Tate  family  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  thousands  of  visitors.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  these  marble 
steps  were  quarried  in  a  most  primitive  way 
and  that  they  have  been  used  continuously 
for  nearly  a  century,  they  are  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation  to-day,  the  stone  has 
not  been  worn  by  the  tread  of  thousands  of 
feet  and  the  magnificent  marble  is  not 
weather-stained  nor  damaged  in  any  way  but 
still  retains  all  of  its  old-time  pristine  beauty. 
A  more  remarkable  or  more  severe  test  of 
the  wearing  and  lasting  properties  of  this 
material  could  hardly  be  imagined.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  the  steps  are  always 
the   object   of   genuine   interest   and   most 


BLOCKS    WAITING      1 


)     BE     HOISTED     FROM     THE   BOTTOM 
OF  THE  QUARRY 


complimentary  comment  on  the  part  of  every 
stranger  who  hears  the  stbry  of  their  ex- 
ceptional history. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THIS    INDUSTRY 

In  the  discovery,  history  and  development 
of  the  great  Georgia  marble  industry,  the 
family  name  of  Tate  must  always  be  pre- 
eminently and  permanently  identified.  It 
was  Col.  Samuel  Tate,  a  Southern  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  who  settled  in  north 
Georgia  while  the  Indians  still  held  this 
section  as  their  reservation.  A  man  of 
exceptional  acumen,  he  was  the  first  to 
foresee  the  tremendous  values  that  lay 
hidden  in  this  sunken  valley  of  solid  marble. 
To  this  end,  he  secured  a  great  number  of 
acres  embracing  this  tiny  white  vale  and 
from  the  very  day  that  these  first  grants  were 
made  by  the  government,  after  the  exodus 
of  the  Indians,  the  deeds  to  this  deposit  of 
precious  stone  have  borne  the  name  of 
Tate.  To  the  development  of  this  great 
industry  from  the  time  of  Col.  Samuel 
Tate  of  the  early  days  on  to  the  Colonel 
Sam  Tate  of  the  present  time,  an  industry 
the  possibilities  and  future  of  which 
are  practically  unlimited, the  state  of 
Georgia  owes  much.  It  was  once 
suggested  that  some  monument 
should  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  done  so  much  for 
this  Georgia  product  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  entire  world,  but  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  constructing 
any  man-made  monument  in  the 
face  of  the  colossal  handiwork  of 
the  Creator  was  so  apparent  that 
the  project  died  a  natural  death  in 
its  very  inception. 

COL.     SAM    TATE,    A     POWER    IN 
GEORGIA 

President  Tate,  born  and  raised 
on  the  very  site  of  these  marble 
quarries  and  familiar  with  every 
detail  of  both  the  scientific  and 
business  side  of  this  big  industry, 
is  unquestionably  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  To  him  it  has 
been  given  as  a  mission,  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  development  begun 
by  his  grandfather.  That  he  has 
proved  faithful  to  his  great  trust  is 
best   and  most   practically   proved 
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OPENING    A    NEW  QUARRY.      WORKING    NEAR   THE 
SURFACE 


by  the  tremendous  plant  which  is  now 
in  operation  at  Tate,  Georiga,  and  which 
is  sending  out  train-loads  of  this  beauti- 
ful stone  for  the  erection  of  the  finest 
and  most  important  buildings  in  this  country 
as  well  as  for  foreign  export.  And  not 
only  is  he  giving  lucrative  employment  to 
hundreds  of  his  fellow  Georgians  but  he 
is  making  the  very  name  of  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South  a  veritable  synonym 
for  all  that  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in 
building. 

The  Georgia  Marble  Company,  by  far 
the  largest  operators  in  the  Georgia  marble 
district,  is  composed  of  Colonel  Sam  Tate, 
president;  Mr.  L.  E.  Tate,  another  mem- 
ber of  this  family  so  closely  identified 
with  the  discovery  and  development  of 
Georgia  marble,  as  vice-president;  Major 
S.  H.  Wright,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Boone,  secretary.  All  of  these  gentlemen 
are  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  every  detail  of  the  marble  business 
as  well  as  the  scientific  side,  and  have  had 
many  years  of  experience.  Major  Wright, 
the  treasurer,  has  been  with  the  company 
for  twenty  years,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  state  and  numbers  his  friends  in 
every  section  of  Georgia.  In  fact,  as  is  to 
be  expected,  all  of  these  men  are  among 
the  ablest  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State 
of  the  South,  which  is  most  fortunate  in 
having  such  types  of  modern  business  push 
and  enterprise  at  the  head  of  one  of  Georgia's 
greatest  and  richest  industries.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Litchfield,  private  secretary  to  and  personal 
representative  of  President  Tate,  is  also  a 
factor  in  this  company  and  one  of  the  many 


younger  men  to  be  found  on  the  extensive 
grounds  of  this  plant. 

MODERN   AS    WELL   AS   GIGANTIC   PLANT 

Where  once  this  Georgia  marble  was 
quarried  in  the  most  primitive  way  and 
transported  to  Augusta,  the  nearest  market, 
by  means  of  ox-carts,  this  present  plant  is 
equipped  with  every  facility  for  the  quarry- 
ing of  the  stone  known  to  the  trade,  together 
with  many  new  inventions  which  can  be 
found  only  at  this  plant  where  they  were 
first  worked  out  and  then  by  actual  use 
proved  practical.  The  many  double  chan- 
nelers  which  hammer  and  chisel  away 
at  the  unfathomable  depths  of  this  mass  of 
marble  are  illustrations  of  the  inventive 
genius  that  is  so  much  encouraged  among 
the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Georgia  Marble 
Company.  To  Superintendent  Buchannan 
credit  is  due  for  this  device  which  now 
makes  possible  the  accomplishment  of  twice 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  single 
channeler. 

MAMMOTH   MACHINERY   FOR  MOVING 
MARBLE 

Many  miles  of  standard  gauge  track 
connect  the  different  quarries  of  the  Georgia 
Marble  Company  with  each  other  and  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville railroad  system.  All  through  the  busy 
day,  locomotives,  from  small  switch  engines 
to  big  "battleships,"  draw  the  many  heavily 
loaded  cars  and  start  these  shipments  of 
Georgia  marble  on  to  their  distant  destina- 
tions. Some  idea  of  the  power  of  these 
locomotives  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that    they  have  to  move  cars  loaded  with 
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VIEW     OF 


blocks  of  stone  that  run  as 
high  as  twenty-seven  tons  to 
the  block.  Only  the  most 
massive  of  modern  machinery 
makes  possible  the  handling 
of  these  huge  blocks  of  mar- 
ble. In  fact,  everything  on 
and  about  this  great  plant  is 
on  such  a  colossal  scale  that 
the  casual  spectator  not  only 
appreciates  his  own  littleness 
but  soon  loses  all  sense  of  pro- 
portions. 

And  while  these  switch  en- 
gines and  locomotives  are 
screeching  and  puffing  about 
on  their  many  errands,  gigan- 
tic steam  and  electric  cranes, 
silently,  save  now  and  then  a 
creak  of  remonstrance  at  the 
weight  imposed  upon  them, 
quietly  swing  their  heavy  burdens  at  the 
direction  of  their  engineers.  From  the 
mouth  of  each  of  these  quarries  rises  one  of 
these  huge  cranes.  A  day  in  these  marble 
quarries  is  certain  to  make  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression  on  the  most  casual  and  care- 
less spectator,  and  remind  him  both  of  the 
awful  power  of  the  source  of  all  things  and 
the  might  of  modern  machinery. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  tremendous 
traveling  cranes  that  pick  up  these  mam- 
moth blocks  of  marble  and  hurry  them 
along  to  the  big  mills  where  the  restless  gang- 
saws  are  constantly  working,  day  and 
night,  to  cut  them  into  shapes  and  sizes 
such  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  in- 
numerable blue  prints  and  specifications  in 
the  draughting  room.  All  is  action  on  this 
big  marble  reservation  and  only  the  perfect 
system  with  President  Tate  at  its  head  makes 
possible  the  perfect  harmony  that  everywhere 
exists  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every 
department.  The  remarkable  confidence 
which  every  workman  has  in  President  Sam 
Tate  and  his  judgment,  and  their  perfect 
willingness  to  work  extra  time  and  overtime 
make  this  plant  almost  as  wonderful  from  a 
sociological  point  of  view  as  from  an  indus- 
trial or  purely  business  standpoint.  "Ask 
him,"  is  ever  the  reply  in  answer  to  any 
question  regarding  the  filling  of  a  contract 
and  "him"  invariably  refers  to  President 
Tate.  As  a  result,  the  head  of  this  great 
industry  always  holds  a  consultation   with 


ONE    OF    THE    QUARRIES,    SHOWING   DRILLS  AND 
CHANNELERS  AT  WORK 

his  superintendents  of  the  various  depart- 
ments before  making  a  promise.  But  once 
his  word  is  given,  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  worry  on  the  part  of  the  contractor. 

The  quarrying  of  this  Georgia  marble  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  processes  between 
the  stone  in  its  natural,  crude  state  and  its 
highly  ornamented  and  polished  condition 
when  at  the  last  it  is  rounded  and  fluted  into 
some  beautiful  column  as  the  support  of  a 
great  building.  These  quarries,  or  great 
holes  in  the  earth,  vary  in  size  and  depth. 
In  some,  many  instalments  of  ladders  lead 
down  and  down  to  the  white,  marble  floor 
at  the  bottom  where  all  is  noise  and  activity. 
The  racket  and  roar  that  emanates  from 
the  mouth  of  one  of  these  quarries  suggests 
that  a  hard-fought  battle  is  going  on  below 
with  the  constant  and  continuous  explosions 
of  rifles,  rapid-fire  guns  and  light  artillery. 
Closer  inspection  shows  that  a  battle  is 
actually  being  waged,  but  in  place  of  the 
rifles  there  are  hydraulic  drills  and  channel- 
ers,  for  the  artillery  and  the  fighting  soldiers 
wear  marble-dust  covered  overalls  and 
jumpers,  the  uniform  of  the  great  army  of 
peace. 

The  double  channeling  machines  operate 
two  long  arm-like  devices  at  the  business  end 
of  which  are  five  blades  or  knives  of  tempered 
steel.  Run  by  power,  these  two  arm-like 
projections  operate  up  and  down,  bringing 
the  blades  or  knives  continuously  striking 
upon   the   surface  of  the   marble.      In  this 
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manner,  these  striking  blades  chip  away 
at  the  surface  until  they  dig  a  crack  or 
crevice  in  the  floor  of  the  quarry  and  as 
these  machines  also  move  back  and  forth 
across  the  breadth  of  the  quarry  or  up  and 
down  its  length,  in  time  long  narrow  slits 
are  made  giving  the  floor  the  appearance 
of  a  monster  checker  board. 

In  the  actual  quarrying  of  the  rock,  first 
of  all  what  is  called  a  key-block  is  cut  out. 
No  dynamite  is  used  in  the  quarrying  of 
marble  but  a  series  of  holes  are  bored  by 
means  of  these  hydraulic-drills  that  make 
their  way  into  the  solid  stone  for  a  depth  of 
four  feet  or  more  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
water  being  used  both 
with  the  drills  and  the 


channeling  machines 
to  cool  the  tools  and 
lessen  the  heat  of  fric- 
tion. When  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these 
holes  are  bored  in  the 
solid  marble,  a  gang  of 
workmen  actually  pry 
the  solid  block  out 
from  its  long  resting 
place.  Eight  or  ten 
men  throw  the  full 
weight  of  their  bodies 
and  by  prying  ever  so 
little  at  a  time,  using 
blocks  or  wedges  to 
hold  every  inch  gained, 
the  big  cube  of  marble 
is  slowly  but  surely 
pried  from  its  position, 
the  channel  machine 
having  first  dug  the 
cracks  or  crevices 

along  the  boundary  lines  of  the  block  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  big  stone  or  what  will 
form  the  height  of  the  block  after  it  is 
quarried. 

Once  the  key-block  is  pried  loose,  with 
the  aid  of  chains  the  tremendous  power  of 
the  big  cranes  is  used  to  hoist  the  big 
block  to  the  train  of  empty  cars  above  or 
to  one  of  the  immense  traveling  cranes  and 
then  carried  to  the  mills.  These  mills  are 
directly  across  from  the  general  offices  of 
the  Georgia  Marble  Company  and  are  fully 
equipped  with  the  heavy  machinery  which 
saws  the  big  blocks  of  stone  into  smaller 
blocks,  slabs, etc.    final  gangsaws  are  used 
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THE  NATIONAL  METROPOLITAN  BANK.,  CON- 
STRUCTED  OF   GEORGIA   MARBLE 


for  this  purpose.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
these  saws,  circulating,  reciprocating  and 
others,  but  the  saws  generally  in  use  consist 
of  a  collection  of  some  twenty  long  blades  of 
tempered  steel,  set  from  half  an  inch  to 
many  inches  apart,  the  width  of  the  sawed 
slabs  or  blocks  being  regulated  by  the 
setting  of  these  saws.  These  saws  are 
pushed  back  and  forth  by  power,  the  steel 
bands  rubbing  on  the  surface  of  the  stone 
and  actually  wearing  their  way  through 
the  entire  block.  These  bands  or  saws 
have  no  teeth  but  there  is  constantly  poured 
on  the  surface  of  the  block  from  above  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  water.  In  this  way, 
the  steel  bands  rub  the 
sand  back  and  forth 
across  the  wet  surface 
of  the  stone  and  by 
constant  rubbing, wear 
their  way  completely 
through  the  block. 
Once  set  and  placed  in 
operation,  these  gang- 
saws  continue  their 
work  without  stopping 
until  it  is  finished,  the 
rubbing  process  con- 
tinuing all  day  and 
night,  and  in  this  way, 
sawing  half  an  inch  or 
more  an  hour. 

All  of  this  machinery 
constructed  for  the 
roughing  out  of  marble 
is  on  a  massive  scale. 
Besides  the  gang-saws 
are  tremendous  turn- 
ing lathes.  Fifteen  and 
twenty-ton  blocks  of 
marble  are  hoisted  on  to  these  lathes  by 
the  big  cranes  and  they  are  then  turned 
in  the  same  way  that  wood  is  turned.  It 
is  really  remarkable  how  rapidly  the 
big  blocks  arc  turned  and  roughened  into 
circular  form  for  columns  and  pillars, 
one  man  being  able  to  accomplish  this 
preliminary  work  in  a  day  or  two,  after 
which,  the  roughened  column  is  sent 
on  to  the  finishing  mills  for  the  smooth- 
ing, rubbing,  polishing,  fluting,  etc. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Georgia  marble  itself,  among  the 
leading  features  of  its  composition  which 
give  it  such  recognized  advantages  over  other 
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THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  MEMORIAL,  VICKSBURG, 
MISS.  EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  FURNISHED  IN 
GEORGIA  MARBLE  BY  GEO.  B.  SICKELS  &  CO.,  TATE, 
GA. 

marbles  arc  its  crystalline  formation  and 
wonderful  density  which  make  it  absolutely 
impervious  to  liquids.  Here  is  a  test  that 
any  one  can  apply.  Carefully  weigh  a  piece, 
submerge  it  in  water  for  days  and  the  weight 
will  not  increase  a  grain.  Apply  the  same 
test  to  any  other  marble  or  building  stone 
and  the  increase  in  weight  will  average  from 
one  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is  an  undis- 
puted and  conceded  fact  that  any  stone  or 
other  material  that  will  absorb  water  will 
disintegrate  and  decay  and  it  becomes 
simply  a  question  of  time  when  its  strength 
and  substance  will  be  gone. 

While  Georgia  marble  has  so  many  won- 
derful beauties  which  commend  it  to  the 
layman,  it  possesses  qualities  according 
to  the  most  careful  tests  and  analyses  of 
recognized  experts  which  recommend  it 
far  more  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
properties  than  its  beauty  to  the  techni- 
cal artisan  or  the  experienced  artificer. 
Some  of  these  analyses  are  sure  to  prove 
profitably  interesting  to  all  architects  and 
builders  although  the  superior  merits  of 
Georgia  marble  are  now  so  generally  con- 
ceded that  these  peculiar  properties  are 
widely  known  and  recognized. 

Georgia  marble  is  the  nearest  to  purity  in 
its  chemical  properties  of  any  of  the  marbles 
in  use  for  general  purposes,  as  the  following 
analysis  will  show: 

No.  272  Chicago,  October  20,  1886. 

The  Georgia  Marble  Co., 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  analyzed  the  sample  of 
Georgia  Crystalline  Marble  received  from  you  and 
find  it  contains  as  follows: 


Tor  cent. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 97-32 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia l.<»> 

Silica <>.• 

Iron  Protoxide j(> 

Aluminum  Oxide 25 

100.05 
Very  respectfully, 

John  C.  Jackson, 

Assayer  and  Chemist. 


TEST    REPORTS   OF   ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT,    U.  S.  A. 

The  following  test  of  strength  from  the 
highest  authority  in  the  United  States  speaks 
for  itself,  tells  the  entire  story  and  leaves 
little  or  nothing  to  be  added  in  the  way  of 
comment : 

flDrDnance  Department,  2t.  &.  a. 


Report  of  Mechanical  Tests  made  with  the  U.  S. 
Testing  Machine,  Capacity  800,000  Pounds,  at 
Waterton  Arsenal,  Mass.,  Septcn,ber  18,  1886,  for 
The  Georgia  Marble  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Tests  by  Compression        Three  Cubes  of  Marble 


Test 

Marks 

DIMENSIONS 

Sec- 
tional 

Area 
Sq.  in. 

ULTIMATE 
STRENGTH 

No. 

Height 

Compressed 
Surface 

Total 
Pounds 

Pounds 

per 
Sq. in. 

4337 
4338 
4339 

Cherokee 

Creole 

Etowah 

6".04 

6"-93 
6".o5 

6".0I 
6".  00 
6".o3 

6".oo 

5"-99 
6".oi 

36.06 

36-94 
36.12 

395>8°° 

434,100 
384,400 

10,976 
12,076 
10,642 

Pyramidal  Fractures 

MARCUS  W.  LYON, 
Correct:  Capt.  Ord.  Dept.  U.S.  A. 

J.  E.  HOWARD.  In  temporary  command. 


CORCORAN  ART  GALLERIES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
BUILT    ENTIRELY    OF     MARBLE     FROM     GEORGIA 
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This  immense  strength  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  comparison. .  Steam  boilers  are 
tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  from  180  to  240 
pounds  per  square  inch.  All  the  ordinary 
building  stones  will  crush  at  a  pressure  of 
from  3,000  to  8,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
while  very  few  of  the  best  granites  stand 
the  pressure  shown  in  the  test  of  Georgia 
marble.  A  single  column  twelve  feet  high 
and  two  feet  in  diameter  would  support  the 
entire  weight  of  a  large  building,  and  would 
continue  to  support  it  a  thousand  years  after 
iron  or  granite  columns  had  gone  to  decay. 

MAMMOTH    PLANTS    FOR    FINISHING 
GEORGIA    MARBLE 

Once  the  beautiful  Georgia  marble  is  quar- 
ried, the  material  is  sent  to  the  big 
finishing  mills  for  completion.  Among 
these,  the  George  B.  Sickels  Marble  Com- 
pany, located  at  Tate,  Ga.,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Marble  Co.,  at  Nelson,  Ga.,  receive 
very  large  amounts  of  the  rough  material. 
Here  it  is  turned  and 
finished  and  prepared  for 
all  kinds  of  commercial  and 
art  purposes.  The  George 
B.  Sickels  Co.,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known 
plants  in  Georgia.  Its 
officers  are  among  the  best 
known  marble  men  in  the 
South.  Col.  Sam  Tate  is 
president;  L.  E.  Tate,  vice- 
president;  J.  M.  Eaton, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and 
Walter  Tate,  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  William  Jessup 
is  also  prominently  con- 
nected with  this  firm  as 
head  draughtsman  a  n  d 
manager  of  the  engineering 
department.  Directly  ad- 
joining the  Georgia  Marble 
Co.  its  equipment  is  abso- 
lutely modern  and  the  fa- 
cilities such  as  provide  for 
the  turning  out  of  every  kind 
the  smallest  to  the  largest, 
of  interior  decorative  work  is  made  by 
this  firm  and  as  a  result,  some  of  the  very 
finest  work  throughout  the  entire  country 
has  been  finished  by  them.  One  of  the 
latest  contracts  of  this  company  which  has 
attracted  wide  attention,   is  the  decorative 


CEXTURY   BUILDING,   ATLANTA 


of  work  from 
A    specialty 


work  on  the  Illinois  State  Memorial  at  Vicks- 
burg.  On  the  very  top  of  this  Memorial  is 
an  immense  eagle  cut  from  Georgia  marble 
by  this  company  which  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  artistic  pieces  of 
work  ever  turned  out  anywhere.  The  per- 
fection and  beauty  of  the  work  of  this  firm 
has  so  increased  the  demand  for  its  products 
that  additions  to  the  plant  have  been  neces- 
sitated again  and  again  to  meet  the  growth 
of  business. 

While  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Geo. 
B.  Sickles  Marble  Co.  are  to  be  found  in  all 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  and  many 
of  the  smaller  places,  among  the  contracts 
just  completed  and  now  under  course  of  con- 
struction by  this  Tate  plant  are  the  following : 

Illinois  State  Memorial  C$225,000),  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Exterior  and  Interior  State  Capitol  at  Montgomery,  Ala 
New  Y.  M.  C  A..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Interior  finish.  Marion  Hotel,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Interior    finish  main  entrance,    State    Cr-itol,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Saunders  Building,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Sanguinet  apartment  house,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Interior     finish,    Huntington     County    Court    House,    Hunting- 
ton. Indiana. 
Interior   fi.iish,  Richmond  Telephone  Building,  Richmond,  Va 

Interior  finish,  Carolina  Trust  Build- 
ing, Columbia,  S.C. 
Eight   elaborate  arches  for  rotunda  in 
Capitol  building,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Marble 
Company,  located  at 
Nelson,  Ga.,  close  by,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  known 
concerns  in  Georgia.  As 
manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  in  exterior, 
interior  and  monumental 
work  they  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  which 
has  made  the  company  as 
well  as  the  work  justly 
famous  throughout  the 
United  States.  To  enumer- 
ate their  many  contracts 
would  be  to  mention  a  list 
of  many  of  the  very  best- 
known  and  handsomest 
buildings  and  monuments 
in  the  country.  The 
present  plant  covers  a  very 
large  area  and  includes  all  of  the  latest  and 
largest  tools  and  implements  needed  for 
the  finishing  of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  work. 
The  present  officers  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Marble  Company  have  done  much  to  make 
it  one  of  the  largest  and  leading  plants  of  tue 
South  and  the  entire  country.  Colonel  Sam 
Tate,  heads    the  firm   as   president.     Alex 
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Anderson,  prominent  and  well-known  in 
New  York  commercial  circles,  is  first  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  Harry  H. 
Miles  as  second  vice-president,  has  charge 
of  the  draughting  department.  Charles  F. 
Bane  the  treasurer  and  G.  M.  Atherton,  the 
secretary,  have  charge  of  the  monumental 
department. 

Interesting  as  is  the  process  of  quarrying 
this  Georgia  marble,  the  finishing  processes 
and  the  chiseling  and  turning  of  the  big 
blocks  into  the  most  beautiful  columns, 
cornices  and  completed  designs  of  every 
kind  are  equally  as  interesting.  Modern 
inventions  have  quite  done  away  with  some 
of  the  slow,  old  fashioned  methods  and  the 
very  finest  of  work  can  now-  be  done  in 
a  much  shorter  time  by  means  of  the 
machinery  and  implements  such  as  are 
found  in  these  big  plants.  Here  are  many 
more  of  the  toothless  gang-saws,  turning 
lathes,  large  and  small,  where  the  big  blocks 
are  turned  into  magnificent  columns,  polish- 
ing lathes  and  rubbing  beds.  These  rub- 
bing beds  consist  of  rapidly  revolving  disks 
of  steel.  Water  and  sand  are  poured  on 
these  disks  and  in  this  way  the  surfaces  of  the 
marble  blocks  are  worn  perfectly  smooth  and 
ready  for  polishing.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  implements  is  the  busy  little 
pneumatic  tools.  By  means  of  the  rapidly 
revolving  chisels  and  tools,  the  rough  stone 
is  chiseled  and  chipped  away  by  the  artisan 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
design  in  hand  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time. 

Some  of  the  buildings  that  have  helped 
make  the  reputation  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Marble  Co.,  of  Nelson,  Ga. : 


Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Century  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank,  Winchester,  Va. 

Early  County  Court  House,  Blakely,  Ga. 

Northwestern  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Interior  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hotel  Dieu,  Chicago,  111. 

Fourth  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  interior. 

Girard  Trust  Co.  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Metropol  National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal,  Can. 

Frear  Building,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

First  National  Bank,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Germania  Bank,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Baptist  Church,  Marietta,  Ga. 

St.  Cecelia's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


While  much  has  been  said  of  Georgia 
marble  as  a  building  stone,  it  is  also  popular 
as  a  monumental  stone  and  for  all  kinds  of 
cemetery   work.     Those    special    qualities 


ST.  CECELIA'S  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

which  make  this  marble  the  superior  of  all 
others  as  a  construction  material  also  apply 
to  its  recognized  position  as  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  material  for  the  marking  of  graves. 
It  is  most  fitting  that  such  material  used 
should  be  of  a  kind  and  substance  as  will 
stand  the  ravages  of  time  for  many  gener- 
ations. Not  only  does  this  stone  outlast  all 
others  but  it  also  retains  its  natural  beauty 
of  coloring  and  is  not  stained  and  dis- 
colored by  the  most  rigorous  changes  of 
climate. 

The  prices  of  this  remarkable  stone  not 
only  come  within  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
small  stones  possess  exactly  the  same 
qualities,  so  far  as  beauty  and  durability 
are  concerned,  as  do  the  more  pretentious 
monuments.  So  it  is  that  the  one  who 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  some  loved 
relative  or  friend  with  a  piece  of  this  Georgia 
marble  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
it  will  be  both  a  constant  source  of  grati- 
fication during  the  present  generation 
and  stand,  a  perfectly  preserved  "silent 
sentinel  of  stone,"  for  many  generations  to 
come. 

We  have  gone  to  some  length  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  Georgia  marble  is.  To  all 
those  interested  we  want  to  send  an  attractive 
booklet  which  we  have  recently  gotten  up, 
showing  in  colors  the  effects  of  this  beautiful 
stone,  also  views  of  how  it  is  quarried, 
finished  and  shipped.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  this  booklet  upon  request.  Address 
Georgia  Marble  Company,  Tate,  Ga. 
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WILMINGTON  AND  ITS  LEADERS 

A  SHINING  AND  PROGRESSIVE  SOUTHERN    SEAPORT 
AND    SOME    OF    THE    MEN     WHO    ARE    BUILDING  IT 


MR.  WILLIAM   E.  SPRINGER 


SOME 
cities 
arc 
charming  as 
places  of 
residence, 
but  hope- 
lessly lack 
ing  in  busi- 
ness oppor- 
t un  i  t  i  e  s . 
Other  cities 
have  many 
attractions 
as  a  field  for 
money  mak- 
ing, but  do 
not  appeal 
to  a  man  of 
.   home  and 


taste   as  a  place  for  making 
therefore  making  a  life. 

Wilmington,  the  chief  seaport  and  the 
chief  city  of  North  Carolina,  is  a  city  which 
is  equally  inviting  to  the  business  maker  and 
the  home  maker.  Here  lingers  yet  the 
beauty  of  the  old  South,  combined  with  a 
modern  and  aggressive  business  spirit.  Here 
one  finds  in  the  offices  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  20th  century,  and  in  the  homes  a 
certain  stateliness  and  charm  which  seems 
to  belong  to  older  days. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe,  who  writes  the 
story  of  North  Carolina's  recent  progress  in 
this  number  of  the  World's  Work,  made  a 
tour  of  all  the  leading  North  Carolina  towns 
early  last  spring.  On  his  return  to  Raleigh, 
being  interviewed  by  the  News  and  Observer 
he  declared:  "Nothing  on  my  whole  trip 
impressed  me  more  than  the  splendid  spirit 
of  progress  shown  by  Wilmington.  I  had 
not  visited  the  city  for  several  years,  and  the 
change — in  the  beauty  of  the  residence 
section,  in  the  development  of  an  aggressive 
commercial  spirit — was  much  greater  than 
I  was  prepared  for." 

Definite  figures  back  up  this  general  state- 


ment of  Mr.  Poe's.  No  better  indication  of 
a  city's  growth  can  be  found  than  in  the 
growth  of  postal  receipts  and  in  value  of 
buildings  erected.  In  1903  Wilmington's 
postal  receipts  were  $63,151;  in  1904, 
$69,311;  in  1905,  $81,788;  in  1906,  $89,957 
— a  total  increase  of  42  per  cent,  in  four 
years.  The  expenditure  for  new  buildings 
for  1903  was  $249,000:  1904,  $331,000; 
and  1906,  $775,000.  Within  the  last  year, 
moreover,  the  total  resources  of  the  Wil- 
mington banks  have  increased  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  or  nearly  15 
per  cent. 

Wilmington  is  indeed  a  favored  city.  Its 
nearness  to  the  sea  gives  it  a  climate  almost 
unsurpassed,  not  so  enervating  as  that  of 
cities  further  south,  and  yet  tempered  from 
all  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  by  the  balmy 
breezes  of  the  nearby  Atlantic.  No  less 
important  than  the  delightful  climate  result 
ing  from  its  nearness  to  the  sea,  are  Wil- 
mington's advantages  for  river  and  ocean 
transportation.  Two  regular  lines  of  steam- 
ships put  it  into  quick  communication  with 
all  the  leading  parts  of  both  old  and  new 
worlds.  Steamboat  lines  also  keep  it  in 
close  communication  with  all  the  leading 
Southern  ports.  Situated  at  a  focal  point  of 
three  great  railway  systems,  it  is  also  seen  to 
have  facilities  for  railroad  transportation  no 
less  superb  than  its  facilities  for  water 
transportation.  Another  great  advantage 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Wilmington  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  and  pros- 
perous agricultural  section.  The  lumbering 
industries  of  the  adjacent  country  are  of 
immense  value;  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  trucking  section  of  America,  and 
the  nearby  counties  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  not  only  contain  some  of  the  finest 
cotton  lands  in  the  South,  but  hold  the 
world's  record  for  the  greatest  yield  of  corn 
ever  made  on  an  acre  of  land.  With  this 
and  many  other  advantages,  Wilmington 
offers  a  peculiarly  inviting  field  to  the  investor 
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and  the  home  seeker,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  has  prepared  attractive 
literature  for  free  distribution.  Inquiries  sent 
to  Mr.  James  Kyle,  Secretary,  wid  have 
prompt  attention. 

some  of  Wilmington's  leaders 

In  this  connection,  however,  we  think  it 
very  appropriate  that  some  mention  shall 
be  made  of  a  few  of  the  men  to  whom  Wil- 
mington's progress  is  largely  due.  Perhaps 
no  class  of  Wilmington's  citizens  is  more 
alert  than  its  merchants,  and  to  this  class 
belongs  its  new  mayor,  Mr.  William  E. 
Springer.  Mr.  Springer  is  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  W.  E.  Springer  &  Co.,  and  is 
also  President  of  the  Eastern  Carolina  Truck- 
ing and  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  being 
himself  one  of  the  largest  truck  growers  in 
the  state.  Another  very  successful  and  pro- 
gressive merchant  is  Mr.  D.  L.  Gore,  head  of 
the  firm  of  D.  L.  Gore  &  Co.,  and  one  of  the 
leading  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Gore  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  trustworthy  business  men  of  the  state, 
and  his  company  has  a  large  trade  through- 
out eastern  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  Its  location  making  it  a  natural 
jobbing  centre,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many 
of  Wilmington's  leaders  are  found  in  the 
ranks  of  its  wholesale  grocers.  One  of  these 
is  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooper,  whose  business  was 
started  in  1894  and  has  now  grown  to  very 
considerable  proportions,  the  progress  of 
his  business  being  due  to  Mr. 
Cooper's  own  character  and 
enterprise.  At  the  head  of  the 
Worth  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
is  Mr.  B.  G.  Worth,  who  at  the 
age  of  80,  is  one  of  the  clearest- 
headed  and  most  trusted  men 
in  the  state,  while  Mr.  C. 
W.  Worth,  who  shares  the 
sturdy  qualities  for  which  the 
venerable  head  of  the  com- 
pany is  noted,  acts  as  manager. 
Still  another  wholesale  grocer 
whose  name  should  not  be 
forgotten  is  Mr.  S.  P.  McNair, 
who  is  just  ending  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  successful  busi- 
ness; and  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Taylor,  as  is  quite  fitting 
is  also  President  of  the  Whole- 


sale Grocers'  Association  of  Wilmington. 
Two  hardware  firms  whose  aggressiveness 
is  also  contributing  not  a  little  to  Wilming- 
ton's development  are  the  N.  Jacobi  Co., 
and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Murchison  &  Co.  A 
new  corporation  which  is  growing  rapidly 
is  the  firm  of  C.  P.  Bolles  &  Co.,  dealers 
in  investments  and  securities. 

A  chief  industry  in  Wilmington,  however, 
is  its  cotton  export  trade,  and  the  pioneer 
company  here  is  Alexander  Sprunt  &  Co., 
who  probably  handle  from  225,000  to  250,000 
bales  annually — about  $25,000,000  worth  ; 
though  the  magnitude  of  the  business  is  best 
appreciated  by  seeing  four  or  five  steamers 
loading  at  the  Sprunts'  wharves,  and  1,100 
men  at  work  as  stevedores,  laborers  and 
sailor  men. 

And  where  the  cotton  industry  is  so  im- 
portant the  cotton  seed  industry,  of  course, 
cannot  be  neglected.  As  President  of  the 
Universal  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Company,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Worth,  who  is  also  interested  in  other 
enterprises,  is  marketing  a  new  feed  for 
cattle  and  other  stock,  manufactured  from 
the  cotton  seed,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
company  will  develop  quite  an  extensive 
business. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  these  are 
only  a  few  of  of  Wilmington's  aggressive 
business  men.  Any  inquiries  addressed  to 
them  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  bring  full  information  con- 
cerning this  growing  Southern  seaport. 
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NEW  UNION  DEPOT  AT  GOLDSBORO 


GOLDSBORO,  THE  GATE  CITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

WITH  A  LASTING  PROSPERITY  BUILT  UPON  DIVERSIFIED 
FARMING,  DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURES,  AND  OPPORTUN- 
ITIES   FOR    PEOPLE    FROM   ANY    PART    OF   THE    COUNTRY 


GOLDSBORO,  the  Gate  City  of  East- 
ern North  Carolina,  is  in  the  most 
fertile  and  favored  section  of  the 
South.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Wayne 
County,  and  a  railroad  centre  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  one  of  the  great  north 
and  south  systems,  and  it  is  the  terminus 
of  the  North  Carolina  division  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  the  other.  Besides  these  it 
has  the  service  of  the  Norfolk  &  Southern 
direct  to  the  sea  at  Moorehead  City,  N.  C.,. 
and  Norfolk,  Va.  It  is  an  ideal  location  for 
factories.  Already  there  are  four  brick- 
yards there  turning  out  about  15,000,000 
brick  a  year;  a  carriage  factory,  two  fertil- 
izer plants,  and  a  mattress  manufactory. 
Within  its  limits  are  cotton  factories,  lum- 
ber and  shingle  mills,  and  a  rice  mill 
which  turns  out  3,750,000  pounds  of  cleaned 
rice  a  year.  The  diversity  of  the  products 
of  Goldsboro  means  financial  stability.  In 
a  town  that  manufactures  only  cotton,  for 
example,  a  bad  cotton  year  will  affect  the 


whole  town  and  its  standard  of  living.  In 
Goldsboro  it  may  be  a  bad  year  for  any  one 
product,  or  two  or  three,  and  yet  the  city 
goes  on  as  usual.  The  other  activities  are 
prosperous.  Their  money  goes  to  the  city 
banks,  credit  is  still  good.  There  is  no 
panic,  no  hardship.  All  this  makes  Golds- 
boro an  ideal  place  for  business.  As  a  place 
for  residential  abode,  it  has  an  atmosphere 
as  salubrious  and  a  climate  as  benignant 
as  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  its  climatic  conditions  are  strikingly 
sui  generis,  being  attributable  to  the  pre- 
vailing air  currents  peculiar  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  that  makes  its  great  "Elbow  Bend" 
directly  off  our  coast,  in  an  air  line  from 
this  city. 

Goldsboro  has  a  population  of  ten 
thousand,  and  the  lowest  death-rate  on 
record.  It  has  all  modern  city  conven- 
iences, such  as  waterworks,  sewerage,  and 
electric  lights — all  owned  and  operated  by 
the  city  at  a  minimum  charge  to  the  con- 
sumer:  telephone — city,    rural    and    long- 


Thj  Readers'  Service  gives  expert  advice  on  cotton  growing 


GOLDSBORO.     THE    GATE    CITY    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 


distance,    while    its    fortuitous    location    for 
natural  surface  drainage  renders  it  remark 
ably   dry   and    health}-   and    immune    from 
contagious  diseases. 

In  educational  facilities,  Goldsboro's  Pub- 
lic Schools  have  the  prestige  of  recognized 
superiority,  and  bear  the  indorsement  of 
Dr.  Mayo  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Curry  of 
Virginia,  as  being  "unsurpassed  from  Maine 
to  Mexico."  This  of  the  city  schools; 
while  the  county  of  Wayne  leads  the  State 
in  the  excellence  of  its  village  and  rural  free 
schools,  and  circulating  libraries. 

Goldsboro  is  the  banking  town,  also,  of 
the  great  truck-growing  territory  of  which 
Wayne  County  is  the  centre,  and  the  market 
town  of  the  farmers  for  their  cotton,  tobacco 
and  other  produce  for  many  miles  around. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  of  which  Goldsboro  is  the  gate- 
way and  railroad  cross  roads,  are  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  kind  of 
crops,  the  year  round,  and  this  section  is  the 
exclusive  habitat  of  the  superb  and  unap- 
proachable scuppernong  grape,  the  wine 
of  which  has  a  peculiarly  delicate  and  de- 
licious flavor,  not  to  be  obtained  from  any 
other  grape;  nor  can  the  grape  be  grown 
in  any  other  section:  consequently  the 
possibilities  of  profitable  grape  culture  in 
Eastern    North    Carolina  are  yet  in  their 


infancy,  and  can  never  be  developed  beyond 
the  constantly  growing  demand. 

It  is  not  what  Goldsboro  offers  the  tourist 
to  spend  money  for  that  we  invite  inquiry, 
but  for  the  rare  facilities  afforded  here  for 
profitable  investment  in  manifold  avenues 
of  industrial  enterprise,  the  climatic  con- 
ditions for  health  and  long  life,  the  educa- 
tional advantages  for  the  fitting  of  youth 
for  life's  possibilities,  the  inviting  oppor- 
tunities for  development  that  men  with 
capacity  love  to  confront  and  lay  hold  on, 
the  real  things,  the  earnest  things,  that  make 
life  worth  the  living,  the  cultured,  refined, 
and  moral  social  surroundings,  character- 
istic of  the  South,  the  integrity  of  business 
intercourse,  that  is  held  above  price,  the 
assurance  of  which  gives  purpose  to  ambi- 
tion, reward  to  enterprise  and  enjoyment 
to  success,  it  is  for  these  distinctive  features 
that  Goldsboro  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  the  best  town  in  the  State.  And  when 
the  inland  waterway  along  the  Carolina 
Sounds  is  finished  the  Gate  City  will  have 
an  even  brighter  prospect  than  that  which 
present  conditions  assure. 

All  communications  asking  for  specific 
information,  whether  for  farms,  city  homes 
or  manufacturing  data,  addressed  to  the 
Goldsboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
receive  prompt  and  exact  response. 


GOLDSBORO  IS  SURROUNDED  BY  RICH  TRUCKING  FARMS 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   SOUTH 

THE  STORY  OF  WHAT   ONE  COMPANY  HAS  DONE  IN   PROMOTING  IT 

BY 

ROGERS   DICKINSON 


A 


LITTLE  way  out  of  Milwaukee,  at 
West  Allis,  is  being  built  an  engine 
that  will  do  much  towards  driving 
Yellow  Jack  permanently  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  making  it  one  of  the  most  sanitary 
of  American  cities.  The  pumping  engines 
that  will  supply  the  Crescent  City  with  pure 
and  abundant  water,  and  displace  the 
yellow  and  malarial  mosquito  breeding 
cisterns,  are  under  construction  at  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Works. 

As  a  pumping  engine  of  this  type  is  fifty 
feet  high  and  ioo  men  can  stand  in  its  gal- 
leries, a  plant  big  enough  to  turn  out  such  en- 
gines must  be  enormous.  The  Allis-Chalmers 
plant  at  West  Allis 
stands  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  Its  floor 
area  is  34?  acres. 
The  smallest  building 
is  600  feet  long  and 
the  largest  1,500. 
Twelve  miles  of  rail- 
roadtracks  run  through 
and  between  the  build- 
ings and  10,000  horse- 


by  this  great  institution.  The  list  of  pro- 
ducts of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  is  as 
long  as  your  arm,  but  the  following  will 
variety  and  scope: 

Flour  Mill  Machinery 


give  an  idea  of  the 

Air  Brakes 
Corliss  Engines 
Chilled  Rolls 
Crushing  Machinery 
Hoisting  Engines 
Rolling  Mill  Engines 
Electric  Motors 
Turbines,  Steam 
Electric  Generators 
Sawmill  Machinery 
Air  Compressors 


Mining  Machinery 
Dredges 

Hydraulic  Machinery 
Gas  Engines 
Pumping  Machinery 
Electrical  Machinery 
Turbines,  Water 
Sugar  Machinery 
Steam  Shovels 
Blowing  Engines 
Power  Transmission  Machinery 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  is  equipped 
and  organized  to  do  the  engineering  and 
supply  all  the  machin- 
ery necessary  for  city 
water  systems,  large 
or  small,  electric  light 
plants  to  be  run  by 
water  power,  gas  or 
steam,  electric  street 
railway  systems,  flour 
mills,  mines,  cement 
mills,  sawmills,  rolling 
mills  and  a  hundred 
other  kinds  of  manu- 


power   is  required   to  erecting  shop  of  the  allis-chalmers  company  facturing  plants. 
move  the  machinery.  This  room  is  nearly *  5°° feet  long  The  convenience  and 


The  foundry  is  capable  of  melting  and  casting 
520  tons  daily,  and  frequently  400  tons 
of  metal  are  cast  into  engine  frames,  cylin- 
ders, fly-wheels  or  pumps  in  a  single 
working  day. 

The  West  Allis  Works  is  the  largest  of 
seven  plants,  two  other  factories  being 
located  at  Milwaukee,  two  in  Chicago,  others 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  company  is  the  largest  builder 
of  prime  movers  in  the  world — steam,  recipro- 
cating and  turbine  engines,hydraulic  turbines, 
gas  engines  and  electric  generators  and  mo- 
tors being  produced  in  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers plants.  A  great  deal  of  the  machinery 
which  requires  power  is  also  manufactured 


economy  of  placing  the  contract  for  the 
entire  plant  in  the  hands  of  one  respon- 
sible concern   is  evident. 

As  is  well  known,  rice  must  be  grown  in 
moist  soil,  in  standing  water,  in  fact,  and  as 
the  grain  increases  in  height  the  water  must 
be  raised  until  the  field  is  covered  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  the  com- 
paratively arid  country  of  Southeastern 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Louisiana,  Allis- 
Chalmers  centrifugal  pumps  have  been  in- 
stalled which  pump  water  from  a  nearby 
stream  into  the  rice  fields  just  as  it  is  needed. 
When  the  grain  is  ready  to  be  harvested 
the  water  is  allowed  to  recede  and  the  crop 
is  cut  from  dry  ground  in  the  same  manner 


Interested  in  Southern  Cotton  Mills?     The  Readers'  Service  has  latest  data  regarding  them 
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as  wheat.  Thus  a  crop  requiring  moist 
culture  is  grown  in  a  dry  country  and  a  high- 
grade  grain  formerly  imported  from  foreign 
lands  is  produced  at  home.  The  pumps, 
engines,  and  entire  equipment  for  this  new 
development  of  the  South  are  made  in 
Milwaukee;  each  pump  has  a  capacity  of 
50,500,000  gallons  of  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours  and  an  immense  acreage  is  kept 
covered. 

The  great  growth  in  manufacturing  has 
made  the  development  of  water-power  in 
the  South  of  the  utmost  importance;  with 
this  development  the  Allis-Chalrrers  Com- 
pany has  had  much  to  do.  In  the  Piedmont 
Region  of  South  Carolina  the  Catawba 
River  has  been  harnessed  and  six  5,200 
horse-power  Allis-Chalmers  twin  turbines 
have  been  installed  which  will  distribute 
electrical  power  over  an  area  60  miles  wide 
by  160  miles  long.  This  is  but  one  of  several 
water-power  installations  by  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers Company  in  this  rapidly  progressing 
region. 

The  city  of  Jacksonville  is  being  lighted 
by  iUlis-Chalmers  steam  turbines  built  in 
Milwaukee,  and  the  electrical  machinery 
was  furnished  by  the  same  company.  The 
turbine  is  the  most  modern  of  prime  movers 
and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  generation 
of  electricity,  because  of  its  high  speed, 
economy  and  compactness. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  sold  tur- 
bines to  a  total  of  39,875  horse-power   last 


year,  and  the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Practically  the  entire  equipment  of  one 
of  the  most  important  phosphate  plants  in 
the  South  was  furnished  by  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company.  Steam  shovel,  dredge, 
dryers,  electric  generators  for  power  and  the 
conveyors  are  all  of  Allis-Chalmers  manu- 
facture. 

The  New  Orleans  water  system  already 
mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  in  the  South. 

The  water  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  by  a  filtering  process  made 
clear  and  perfectly  pure.  The  pumps  that 
are  ordered  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company 
will  have  a  capacity  of  80  million  gallons 
every  24  hours,  a  supply  sufficient  for  New 
Orleans  for  many  years  to  come.  The  en- 
tire pumping  equipment  will  be  furnished 
by  this  company. 

Only  these  examples  of  Allis-Chalmers 
Southern  development  are  given  here,  but 
the  list  might  be  continued  almost  indefinitely. 

The  sawmills,  for  instance,  can  be  num- 
bered by  scores  throughout  the  timbered 
section  of  the  South. 

An  exhibit  has  been  established  in  the 
Machinery  Building  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition which  speaks  for  itself.  There  fuller 
and  detailed  information  will  be  given  or  at 
any  one  of  the  37  branch  offices  in  the  chief 
cities  throughout  the  country  and  abroad. 
The  general  offices  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  are  at  Milwaukee. 
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THE  ALLIS-CHALMERS  PLANT  AT  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

The  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.     Here  every  sort  of  prime  mover  is  buil 
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A  HUNDRED-ACRE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CORN  FIELD 
This  state  has  held  world's  record  for  yield  per  acre  since  1856,  capturing  first  prize  a  second  time  in  1906  contest 


THE  GARDEN  COUNTRY  OF  AMERICA" 


THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


TO  those  seeking  homes  in  the  south, 
South  Carolina  offers  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  that  are  unequaled  in 
this  country.  The  marvelous  development  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  since  1884,  which 
has  gone  to  such  an  extent  that  this  State 
to-day  stands  second  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  has  resulted  in  withdrawing 
from  the  fertile  fields  thousands  of  tenant 
and  small  white  farmers.  The  State  has 
now  determined  to  restore  her  agricultural 
prestige  to  the  imperial  position  it  occupied 
a  half-century  ago,  and  is  issuing  an  invita- 
tion to  the  good  people  of  this  and  other 
countries  to  come  in  and  reap  the  harvest 
that  awaits  them. 

This  State  has  at  present  over  thirteen 
million  acres  of  available  lands,  capable  of 
the  highest  development  agriculturally,  of- 
fered at  moderate  figures;  and  the  State 
Government,  without  fee,  endeavors  to  aid 
all  settlers  to  successfully  establish  them- 
selves. The  State  is  now  endeavoring  to 
build  up  the  trucking  industry,  South  Caro- 
lina being,  with  rare  railroad  facilities,  al- 
most in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  markets  of 
the  East.  The  State  is  also  looking  to  the 
fullest  development  of  the  splendid  water 
]  lowers  and  rare  mineral  resources. 

The  official  statement  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  shows  that  the  cost  of  living  in  South 
Carolina  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  South  Carolina's  annual  per 
capita  expenditure  for  clothing  is  $33.87,  as 
against  an  average  of  the  entire  country  of 


$95.00.  The  average  amount  expended  for 
food  is  $312.92,  and  the  lowest,  $156.15,  in 
South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  climate  is  unsurpassed  in 
America.  Its  mean  annual  temperature  is 
630:  Spring  630,  Summer  790,  Autumn  650, 
Winter  460. 

Whipple  Bros.,  natives  of  Rhode  Island, 
at  Beaufort,  in  1906,  planted  thirty-six 
acres  in  radishes  ;  took  off  crop  and 
planted  again  in  radishes,  realizing  $10,000 
net  from  two  crops  that  year.  They  planted 
the  same  ground  in  beets ;  took  off  a  good 
crop  and  followed  this  with  cucumbers, 
making  a  good  yield.  After  cucumbers, 
corn  was  planted,  making  over  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Five  (5)  crops  on  the  same 
ground,  in  the  same  year,  in  rotation,  were 
gathered. 

For  diversity,  quantity  and  quality  of 
products  the  Southern  States  are  unsur- 
passed.    Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture,  after  touring  the  South,   said 


No 


section  of  the  world  offers  such  inducements 
for  diversified  farming." 

This  department  promptly  answers  all  in- 
quiries as  to  lands  and  all  resources,  in  fact 
anything  the  intending  settler  or  investor 
desires  information  upon,  and  is  ready  at 
all  times  to  furnish  printed  matter  dealing 
with  any  particular  subject.  Such  inquir- 
ies are  invited. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  Immigration,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
U.  S.  A.    E.  J.  WATSON,  Commissioner. 


If  you  wish  to  know  about  truck  farming  in  the  south,  to  write  the  Readers'  Service. 


A   VIEW   OF   THE   PUBLIC   SQUARE   IN   CLEVELAND 


THE   SPIRIT    OF    PROGRESS    IN 
AMERICAN   BANKING 


BY 


GEORGE  J.  BAILEY 


JUST  as  the  Jamestown  Exposition  marks 
the  forward  step  and  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  one  of  the  integral  sections  of 
our  country,  so  the  twentieth  century  idea  of 
banking  by  mail  stands  for  all  that  is  pro- 
gressive and  safe  in  this  era  of  vexing  money 
problems  and  troubles. 

What  is  this  plan,  one  may  well  ask? 
And  why  does  it  involve  questions  which 
demand  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
savings  bank  depositor  in  the  United  States 
no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  his  indi- 
vidual account  may  be? 

Answers  to  these  questions  combine  to 
form  a  story  of  intense  interest  to  all  people 
who  are  looking  for  a  safe  investment  of 
their  funds,  a  story  which  incidentally  hinges 
on  the  remarkable  industrial  development 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  in  this  city  of 
Cleveland,  was  founded  The  Cleveland 
Trust  Company,  a  savings  bank  which 
to-day  can  look  back  upon  a  growth  more 
remarkable  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
banking  institution  ever  organized.  This 
bank  was  established  by  a  number  of 
Cleveland  citizens,  men  who  had  been 
notably  successful  in  their  own  commercial 
enterprises,  and  who,  as  events  proved,  were 
not  governed  by  existing  traditions  where 
those  traditions  lacked  good  sound  business 
reasons  to  justify  them. 

These  men,  in  founding  The  Cleveland 
Trust  Company,  decided  to  break  away 
from  all  false  banking  ethics  and  advertise 
for  deposits  by  mail,  upon  which  they  would 
pay  4%,  no  matter  from  what  section  of  the 


world  these  deposits  might  come.  Many 
people  wondered  why  banks  in  other  large 
cities  did  not  pay  4%,  when  they  heard  that 
Cleveland  savings  banks  had  paid  this  rate 
for  over  sixty-five  years. 

The  basis  of  this  4  per  cent,  interest  rests 
on  a  foundation  which  has  been  laid  upon 
the  industrial  development  and  prominence 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Cleveland  is  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  dis- 
tricts in  the  world,  and  her  banks  are 
enabled  to  invest  their  money  in  enterprises 
whose  best  guarantee  of  safety  is  the  large 
amount  of  capital  behind  them — operations 
in  coal,  iron,  Great  Lakes  shipping  and 
manufacturing  which  pay  large  profits  and 
do  not  keep  money  tied  up  for  great  lengths 
of  time. 

Backed  by  this  tremendous  industrial 
development,  The  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany is  in  a  position  to  pay  4%  interest 
on  all  savings  deposits,  with  absolute  safety 
and  security  to  the  funds  of  the  depositor. 

The  best  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
banking-by-mail  plan  is  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  bank.  From  a  modest  capital 
and  a  few  hundred  depositors,  this  bank 
has  grown  in  a  little  more  than  a  single 
decade  to  an  institution  with  five  million 
dollars  capital  and  surplus,  and  twenty-five 
million  dollars  deposits,  with  seventy  thou- 
sand depositors,  and  a  present  average  growth 
of  over  one  thousand  depositors  a  month. 

If  you  would  read  a  book  of  absorbing 
interest  and  profit  as  well,  send  to  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  for  their  beautiful 
booklet,  "History  of  Banking  by  Mail." 
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THE  NATION'S  GARDEN  SPOT 


THE  South  offers  any  man  whether  of 
small  or  large  means  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  income  or  even  a  fortune 
in  the  most  independent  way  there  is — from 
the  soil.  The  Garden  Spot  of  the  Nation  is 
the  eastern  sections  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  Florida  and  central  Alabama. 
In  those  six  states  there  are  now  fewer 
people  than  there  are  within  a  thirty  mile 
radius  of  the  City  Hall  of  New  York.  Yet 
last  year  these  people  shipped  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  30,000  carloads  of  cotton,  3,500 
cars  of  tobacco,  2,500  cars  of  strawberries, 
700  cars  of  peaches,  7,000  cars  of  oranges 
and  citrus  fruits  and  3,300  cars  of  other 
fruit.  There  were  6,725  carloads  of  can- 
taloupes and  watermelons,  and  the  vegetables 
would  make  a  solid  train  of  13,250  cars,  150 
miles  long.  As  an  agricultural  section  it 
has  no  equal  in  the  United  States.  Why 
then,  you  ask,  is  the  population  so  small  in 
comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  country? 
"Slavery,  the  war,  and  Reconstruction"  is 
the  answer.  All  these  are  now  past.  The 
artificial  barriers  to  progress  are  destroyed. 
The  people  who  are  there  and  the  increasing 
number  of  people  who  are  going  there  are 
getting  rich  in  developing  its  great  natural 
values.  Take  the  town  of  Chadbourn,  N.C., 
as  an  example. 

The  years  of  1893-94-95  were  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  small  Northwestern  wheat 
farmers  and  many  of  them  failed.  At 
this  opportune  time  Chadbourn  began  to 
advertise  land  in  a  kindly  climate  at  $5 
an  acre.  In  1895  an  excursion  train  from 
the    West   went    to    the  place.      The   land 


at  Chadbourn  had  not  even  been  cleared. 
This  did  not  look  encouraging  to  men  from 
prairie  farms  but  some  of  them  stayed  and 
went  to  work.  During  the  next  few  years 
the  woods  gradually  gave  way  to  agriculture 
and  the  numbers  of  the  colony  slowly  grew. 
In  1896  Mr.  J.  A.  Brown  grew  the  first  crop 
of  strawberries  as  an  experiment.  They 
proved  so  profitable  that  almost  every  one 
in  the  neighborhood  planted  strawberries 
the  next  year.  To-day  Chadbourn  claims 
the  honor  of  being  the  largest  shipping  point 
of  strawberries  in  the  world.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  hauls  2,000  refrigerator  cars  of 
berries  from  there  every  year,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  train  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  miles  long.  During  the  last  five 
years  it  is  estimated  that  830,000  crates  of 
32  quarts  each  valued  at  about  2 J  million 
dollars,  besides  \  a  million  worth  of  dew- 
berries potatoes  etc.,  were  shipped  from 
Chadbourn.  There  are  now  3,500  acres  of 
strawberries  there.  The  average  net  profit 
is  $200  an  acre.  The  expense  of  cultivation 
is  about  $125  and  the  gross  profit  about 
$325.  Yet  fifteen  years  ago  that  land  sold 
for  60  cents  an  acre.  It  was  sold  to  the 
excursionists  twelve  years  ago  at  $5.  Now 
it  is  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  times  that  amount. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  berry  season  the 
National  Bank  of  Chadbourn  opened  its 
doors  and  within  sixty  days  $89,000  was 
deposited  by  the  strawberry  growers  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  all  buying  more 
land.  There  are  thousands  of  places  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  where  the  history 
of  Chadbourn  can  be  repeated. 
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Along  the  Coast  Line  in  Florida  a  similar 
thing  has  happened.  Florida  used  to  pro- 
duce no  celery  at  all.  This  year  1,500 
carloads  were  marketed.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  exactly  suited  to  its  culture. 
The  average  gross  profit  of  celery  grow- 
ing in  Florida  was  more  than  $1,250 
an  acre  which  means  a  net  profit  of  between 
$800  and  $900  an  acre  a  year.  Nor  does 
any  one  have  to  endanger  their  health  to 
make  this  profit,  for  the  death  rate  in  Florida 
is  now  lower  than  that  of  New  York 
or  Massachusetts.  The  strawberries  at 
Chadbourn  and  the  celery  in  Florida  are 
merely  used  as  examples.  Youngs  Island, 
S.  C,  is  noted  for  its  cabbage.  About  2,500 
cars  are  shipped  from  this  point  annually, 
besides  800  cars  of  potatoes  and  cucumbers. 
There  are  opportunities  extending  from  South 
Florida  to  Virginia  with  pineapples,  grape 
fruit,  peaches,  cabbages,  dewberries,  grapes 
or  almost  any  other  fruit  or  truck  crop. 

Yet  so  far  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  principal  money  crop. 

It  costs  $25  a  year  to  cultivate  an  acre  of 
cotton.  Poor  farmers  can  raise  250  pounds 
to  an  acre  which  with  the  seed  is  worth  at 
least  $32  or  a  profit  or  $7  an  acre.  A  good 
farmer  will  make  a  bale  (500  lbs.)  to  an  acre 
or  a  profit  or  nearly  $40  an  acre  and  many 
make  ih  bales  to  an  acre,  or  about  $65 
(allowing  for  increased  cost  of  good  cultiva- 
tion), an  acre  profit.  Compare  this  with 
the  profits  from  wheat  growing  and  remem- 
ber that  because  there  is  more  land  than 
population  you  can  buy  the  land  for  from 
$7  to  $40  an  acre.  As  one  farmer  said: 
"The  most  shiftless  Negro  can  make  a  living 
growing  cotton.  There  is  no  reason  why 
an  intelligent  white  man  should  not  get  rich 
at  it."  And  they  do.  There  are  more 
wealthy  farmers  in  the  Bennettsville,  S.  C, 
cotton  district  than  in  any  other  purely 
farming  community  of  that  size  in  the 
country. 

Since  the  Coast  Line  States  are  in  the 
cotton  belt  it  will  surprise  many  people  to 
know  that  these  six  states  grew  198,337,479 
bushels  of  corn  last  year;  that  the  largest 
yield  of  corn  ever  harvested  from  one  acre, 
242  bushels  came  from  a  farm  in  South 
Carolina  and  that  the  national  corn  grow- 
ing contest  last  year  was  won  by  a  South 
Carolina  farmer. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  States  produced 


16,362,870  bushels  of  oats  and  1,114,385  tons 
of  hay  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  open 
winters  in  the  South  give  a  much  longer 
grazing  season,  so  that  the  farmer  only  uses 
a  small  percentage  of  his  foodstuffs  to  carry 
his  stock  through  the  winter. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  this  country, 
in  this  brief  description  but  these  facts  give 
a  hint  at  the  possibilities.  The  best  plan 
is  to  go  over  the  ground  yourself,  talk 
to  the  people  who  are  prospering  there  now, 
and  get  the  opinions  of  the  state  and  federal 
government  agricultural  experts. 

The  future  of  this  great  region  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  number  of  people 
who  seek  homes  within  its  borders  and  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  depends  upon  their 
realization  of  the  opportunity  which  awaits 
them. 

The  Florida  Coast  resorts  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  gayety  of  the  nation  as  Broadway, 
New  York.  Ormond  beach  is  the  recog- 
nized centre  of  winter  automobiling.  But 
the  famous  resorts  on  the  Coast  Line  make 
a  story  in  themselves. 

There  is  no  better  hunting  and  fishing 
east  of  the  Rockies  than  that  in  Florida, 
and  cruising  off  the  Florida  keys  is  the 
best  cruising  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  But 
the  hotels  are  the  great  attraction  where 
every  convenience  known  to  man's  ingenuity 
is  superimposed  on  the  best  combination 
of  winter  scenery,  climate,  air,  sunshine  and 
temperature  that  nature  has  bestowed 
upon   the  American  continent. 

Along  the  4,333  miles  of  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  track  from  Richmond  and  Norfolk  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South  are  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  a  man  of  small 
means  to  build  up  a  fortune  and  for  men  of 
all  degrees  of  prosperity  to  enjoy  themselves 
that  can  be  found  in  America.  Whether  it 
is  on  a  matter  of  business  or  pleasure  or 
for  pure  curiosity  write  to  W.  J.  Craig, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
clear,  honest  and  thorough  report  on  any- 
thing within  the  territory  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,   "The  Nation's  Garden  Spot." 

But  if  possible  visit  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  and  then  go  through  the  rich 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  States  and  behold  the 
opportunities  —  Seeing  brings  conviction. 
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1PLING  caused 
many  a  pipe  to 
puff  in  approval 
when  he  made 
Zigler  say  in  "The 
Captive,"  to  the 
red-coated  Eng- 
lish soldiers  who 
offered  him  some 
smoking  tobacco, 
"I  thank  you,  but  I  don't  use  any  to- 
bacco you'd  be  likely  to  carry  .  .  .  'Bull' 
Durham?  'Bull'  Durham!  I  take  it  all 
back,  every  last  word.  'Bull'  Durham— 
here!  If  ever  you  strike  Akron,  Ohio, 
when  this  fool  war's  over,  remember 
you've  Laughton  G.  Zigler  in  your  vest 
pocket — including  the  city  of  Akron."  And 
Zigler  smoked  in  peace  while  he  told  his 
graphic  story  of  war. 

Down  on  the  South  African  veldt,  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world  during  the  past 
generation,  the  smoke  of  "Bull"  Durham  has 
been  precious  to  the  sight  and  smell  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  five  senses,  too,  of  all  men  who 
find  solace  in  my  Lady  Nicotine.  Very 
likely  young  Zigler's  father  was  a  soldier 
in  an  Ohio  regiment  of  Sherman's  army 
and  the  son's  fondness  for  the  package  with 
the  Bull  was  inherited.  For  down  in  North 
Carolina  they  tell  you  to  this  day  that  the 
fame  of  the  tobacco  was  borne  north  and 
south,  to  every  part  of  America,  by  the 
soldiers  in  Johnston's  and  Sherman's  armies. 
Around  all  the  camp  fires,  rimmed  either  by 


the  gray  or  the  blue,  there  arose  the  same 
smoke  of  "Bull"  Durham.  It  was  one  thing 
the  men  under  different  flags  had  in  com- 
mon. And  in  April,  '65,  when  Johnston 
surrendered,  four  miles  from  Durham,  his 
men  and  those  who  had  served  under 
Sherman  bore  to  their  homes,  whether  in 
Alabama  or  Pennsylvania,  the  same  tobacco. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  the  tobacco  made 
from  the  Old  Belt  tobacco  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  had  a  local  fame  in  North 
Carolina,  about  Durham,  for  its  mellow 
blend  and  for  its  satisfying  goodness  as  a 
"smoke."  It  required  merit  of  a  high  order 
to  secure  such  fame,  for  "Bull"  Durham  first 
saw  the  light,  in  the  language  of  the  birth 
notice,  in  a  country  of  seasoned  smokers. 
When  they  sat  around  the  taverns  in  Durham 
and  Raleigh  and  Greensboro  and  over  at 
old  Salem  and  listened  to  the  tales  that  had 
come  down  from  the  revolution,  about 
King's  Mountain  and  Guilford  Court  House 
they  wanted  a  tobacco  that  tasted  right 
because  it  was  right. 

To  tell  the  story  of  this  famous  tobacco 
in  war  and  peace  one  needs  to  go  to  Durham. 
Here  a  modern  industrial  city  is  found  in 
place  of  the  straggling  town  of  the  sixties. 

Here  is  the  home  of  "  Bull "  Durham,  a 
great  brick  factory  built  around  a  quad- 
rangle, after  the  manner  of  the  colleges  at 
Oxford,  where  the  brand  has  a  wide  vogue. 
To  the  smoker  the  whole  building,  with  its 
acres  of  floor  space  would  seem  like  a  vast 
bowl    of    some    Brobdignagian's    pipe,    so 
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fragrant  is  it  of  his  favorite  tobacco.  And 
the  other  impression  that  he  would  have 
from  the  moment  he  entered  would  be 
cleanliness  and  yet  more  cleanliness.  No- 
where is  the  tobacco  handled  by  hand;  that 
is  left  for  the  fingers  of  the  smoker  himself 
when  he  gathers  from  the  pouch  just  the 
amount  needed  for  his  pipe.  But  before 
the  tobacco  is  brought  to  the  factory  from 
long-reaching  warehouses  nearby,  it  has  been 
going  through  a  scientific  process  of  curing. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  the  best  grade  of  leaf 
from  the  Old  Belt  tobacco  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  When  the  stock  is 
bought  in  the  markets  of  these  states,  prin- 
cipally in  Durham,  Winston-Salem  and 
Danville,  it  is  brought  to  the  "Bull"  Durham 
warehouses  so  that  it  can  be  cured  in  just 
the  right  way.  Every  May,  tobacco,  in 
drying,  goes  through  a  sweat  which  throws 
off  the  rankness  which  the  natural  leaf  has 
when  picked.  In  the  "Bull"  Durham  ware- 
houses the  leaf  is  kept  sometimes  two,  some- 
times three  years,  depending  on  the  tobacco, 
in  order  to  get  just  the  right  mellowing  of 
age;  for  tobacco  is  much  like  wine  in  grow- 
ing better  as  it  grows  older.  When  the 
curing  has  brought  the  leaf  to  the  desired 
condition  it  is  brought  to  the  factory.  The 
right  trained  men  who  mix  the  tobacco  in  the 
proportions  for  the  "Bull"  Durham  blend 
pick  it  from  various  piles  of  leaf  with  shining 
pitchforks,  just  as  farmers  would  handle 
hay.  They  take  from  one  pile  and  then 
another  and  another,   their  practiced   eyes 


and  hands  telling  them  the  exact  amounts, 
and  place  it  on  a  canvas  carrier,  which  is 
moving  perpetually  into  what  is  called  the 
breaker.  Here  the  leaves  are  broken  to- 
gether into  a  mixture  of  pieces  four  to  six 
inches  long.  These  are  borne  forward  by 
the  carrier,  which  is  like  an  endless  chain, 
into  the  drier,  where  the  moisture  is  removed, 
thence  to  the  cleaners,  where  every  sort  of 
foreign  substance  is  taken  out,  leaving  only 
pure  tobacco,  then  to  the  cutters  to  be 
chopped  up  fine,  ready  for  the  great  bins, 
a  golden  store  of  "Bull"  Durham.  How 
Zigler's  eyes  would  pop  out  if  he  could  be- 
hold those  supernal  treasure  houses!  These 
great  bins  resemble  the  mighty  flour  bins  in 
the  big  mills  at  Minneapolis.  From  them  the 
golden  stream  of  "Bull"  Durham  pours  to 
the  floor  below  where  the  ingenious  packing 
machines  weigh  out  and  fill  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  five-cent  packages,  each 
containing  a  full  ounce  and  many  good 
smokes.  In  all  these  interesting  processes 
there  are  skilful  hands  to  direct  but  never 
to  touch.  Every  stage  of  the  tobacco,  from 
the  leaf  to  the  package,  is  like  a  link  in  a 
chain,  each  succeeding  the  other  with  certain 
precision  and  all  moving  along  by  machinery. 
When  the  filled  package  drops  from  the  ma- 
chine, like  a  mellow  plum,  it  is  caught  in  a 
mould  that  just  hts  it.  Here  the  label  is 
stamped  on  it,  just  as  the  yellow  coin  gets 
the  eagle  stamp  at  the  mint,  and  then  it 
goes  forth  bearing  the  famous  Bull,  known 
and   honored   wherever   pipes  are  smoked. 
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See  the 

Jamestown 
Exposition 

from 
Newport  News,Va. 

Nearest  City  to 
Exposition  Grounds. 


DIGHT    in    sight    of    the 

*■  *■  exposition  grounds  with 

splendid  view  of  the  great 

naval  displays  and  nightly   illuminations. 

A    delightful   resting   place    after   the 
day's  sightseeing. 

Newport  News  is  directly  across  the  famous,  historical 
Hampton  Roads  from  the  Exposition,  and  is  quickly  reached 
by  steamers,  which  give  one  in  crossing  a  fine,  refreshing 
little  trip  in  and  out  among  the  mighty  battleships  of  the 
world's  navies. 

To  get  the  very  most  out  of  your  trip — to  combine  the 
delights  of  the  great  Exposition  with  the  pleasure,  com- 
fort, health  and  reasonable  rates  of  one   of    the  most 
attractive  resorts  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  —  you  must 
stop  in  Newport  News. 

Ten  miles  of  water  front.  Finest  harbor  in  the  world.  Eighteen  regular 
steamship  lines.  Electric  and  steam  railroads  make  transportation  facilities 
perfect. 

Before  making  plans  send  a  card  asking  for  specific  information  to 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newport  News,  Va. 
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KIDNAPPED! 

Find    the     Heartless    Person. 

Do  you  wake  up  in  the  night  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  dread  ? 

Do  you  get  dizzy  and  out  of  breath  on  exertion  or  feel  faint  when  you  rise 
suddenly  from  a  sitting  posture  ? 

Does  your  heart  flutter  and  palpitate  at  times? 

You  don't  believe  it's  Coffee,  but  that  is  easy  to  prove. 

Quit  the  Coffee  10  days. 

That  removes  the  cause — the  poisonous  drug,  Caffeine. 

Then  use  well  made  Postum. 

That  supplies  the  food  elements  required  by  Nature  to  rebuild  a  broken-down 
nervous  system.     The  changed  feeling  settles  all  arguments. 

These  are  incontrovertible  facts. 

Any  physician  can  tell  you  this,  but  the  best  way  to  prove  it  is  to  quit  Coffee 
and  use  well-made  POSTUM  for  10  days. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for 

POSTUM 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  vou  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  traHp. 
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For  Whom 
Is  Life  Insurance? 

It  is  not  for  the  rich,  nor  the  independent,  nor  the 
selfish.      It  is  for  the  man  who  recognizes  responsi- 
bility;   for  the  man  who  will  discriminate  —  who  will 
take  the  money  he  needs  for  other  things  and  put  it  in 
Life  Insurance  because  he  sees  that  the  protection  of  his 
loved  ones  after  his  departure  is  the  greatest  need  of  all. 
Such  a  man  is  worth  insuring,  and  such  a  man  should 
be  sure  of  his  insurance. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

offers  such  a  man  something  as  good  as  gold;    a  bond  of 

the  United  States  could  be  no  better.      Its  policies  give 

the  maximum  of  security  at  the  minimum  of  cost.      In 

sixty- four  years  of   history  it  has  paid  more  money  to 

beneficiaries  than  any  other  Company  in  the  world.      If 

you  have  obligations;   if  your  life  means  something  to 

others,  insurance  is  for  you.     Investigate  the  cost  of 

absolute  protection  in  the  Mutual  Life. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the   new   forms  of  policies  consult  our  nearest 
agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York, 

N.Y. 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  investments,  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  houses 
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Prudential  Liberality  Again  Displayed 

The  Most  Important 
Voluntary  Benefit  Ever  Granted 

By  The  Prudential  is  now  Announced. 

All  Industrial  Policies  now  in  Force  under  which 
the  Insured  have  attained  age  75,  or  under  which 
the  Insured  may  attain  age  75  during  1907,  will 
be  made  Free  or  Paid=up  Policies  and  the 

Further  Payment  of  Premiums  Will  Not  Be  Required 

After  the  Insured  has  reached  the  said  age. 
The  Business  of  The  Prudential  is  so  large  that, 
should  the  present  plan  be  continued,  it  is  esti= 
mated  that  the  cost  of  this  concession  alone,  in 
ten  years,  would  be  over 

Three  and  One=Quarter  Million  Dollars 

For  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  The  Prudential  to  add 
to  the  benefits  already  accorded  to  those  who  insure  with 
us,  giving  Policyholders  more  than  their  Contracts  called 
for  when  experience  demonstrates  that  we  can  safely  do  so. 

These  VOLUNTARY  CONCESSIONS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS 
already  aggregate  more  than 

EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLARS 

and  every  year  adds  to  this  amount. 

The  Company  which  deals  with  Policyholders  in 
this  spirit  of  Liberality  and  fairness,  combined 
with  absolute  Financial  security,  is  the  Com- 
pany you  should  insure  in. 


PRUDENTIAL 

t0HAS7HE,\/:.\ 
'STRENGTH OF  j 
U  GIBRALTAR  I1 


t//ly*rfe^(^/ 


President. 


The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA.    Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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Wow    Biscusits 
tHat  Melt  in 


C  Armour's  "Simon 
Pure"  Leaf  Lard  is 
the  shortening.  There 
is  no  "soggy"  cook- 
ery where  it  is  rightly 
used.  Isn't  that  a 
fact  worth  consider- 
ing? One  cupfui  of 
poor  shortening  can 
spoil  enough  pastry  to 
pay  for  a  whole  pail 
of  "Simon  Pure." 
Then  think  of  the 
personal  satisfaction 
and  keen  delight  in 
getting  biscuits  and 
pastry  so  perfectly 
shortened  that  they 
literally  melt  in  the 
mouth! 

{L  Armour's  "Simon 
Pure"  Leaf  Lard  is 
sold  in  government 
sealed  tin  pails  (threes, 
fives  and  tens). 


Armour's  "VERIBEST"  Meats  comply  ab. 
United  States  Meat  Inspection  and  Pure 
nourishing  and  ioo  per  cent  pure.  More 
product  of  the  ARMOUR  Method — that 
good"  but  better  than  any  food  law  requires, 


OX  TONGUE 

SUGGESTIONS 

The  slices  of  cold  Tongue  may 
be  laid  in  a  circle  overlapping 
one  another  and  the  center  filled 
with  nasturtium  blossoms  ;  serve 
with  sauce  Tartare,  French  or 
Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

The  cold  Tongue  may  be  sliced 
and  put  in  a  brick-shaped  mold 
with  capers,  chopped  olives  and 
red  peppers.  Fill  the  mold  with 
a  pint  of  clear  consomme  to 
which  has  been  added  a  table- 
spoonful  of  granulated  gelatine 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Pour 
the  jelly  over  the  Tongue  and 
put  away  to  harden. 


PORK   and  BEANS 

SUGGESTIONS 

Veribesl  Beans  may  be  used 
for  making  various  soups,  par- 
ticularly Baked  Bean  Soup. 

They  may  be  used  for  a  salad 
and  served  with  Sliced  Ox 
Tongue. 

Baked  Bean  Sandwiches  may 
be  made  of  them  and  served  hot 
or  cold. 

They  may  be  cooked  with 
various  Veribesl  Deviled  or 
Potted  Meats  in  the  chafing  dish. 

Bean  Croquettes  may  be  served 
with  any  one  of  the  Canned 
Veribesl  Sausages  or  Loaf 
Goods. 


e  E,picuss*©9§  HAM 


C.  Tender,     sweet,    delicious    ham    that 

"makes     your     mouth     water,"  —  that's 

Armour's  "Star"  Ham.     A  better  ham 

may  be  produced  some  day.     Nothing  is 

impossible.     We'll  do  it  if  we  can.     But  a  better  ham  never  has 

been  produced,  nor  a  ham  so  good  as  Armour's  "Star.  '    It's  a  special. 

Only  selected  hams  are   "Star"   branded.     They  are  then  given  a 

special  mild  cure.     The  result  is  delicacy  of  quality  and  flavor  to  be 

found  only  in  Armour's   "Star"   Hams — "The   Ham  What   Am." 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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solutely  with  the  standards  fixed  by  the 
Food  Laws  —  they  are  clean,  wholesome, 
than  that,  "VERIBEST"  meats  are  the 
means  "Top  Notch  Quality,"  not  "just  as 
not   only    "fit    to    eat"    but    "good    to    eat." 


BRISKET  BEEF 

SUGGESTIONS 

The  brisket  is  considered  the 
very  best  cut  for  corning.  Canned 
Veribest  Brisket  Beef  may  be 
used  in  all  the  many  ways  corned 
beef  is  employed,  hot  or  cold. 

It  may  be  used  in  all  sorts  of 
hashes,  or  chopped  mixed  with 
cream  sauce  and  served  on  toast. 

It  may  be  chopped,  mixed  with 
tomato,  celery  or  mushroom  sauce, 
and  bread  crumbs  and  scalloped. 

It  may  be  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  with  mashed  potato  made 
into  a  Cottage  pie  ;  or  sliced  and 
cooked  with  onions  and  tomatoes 
to  make  Beef  Spanish. 


POTTED   HAM 

SVGGESTIONS 

The  Potted  Ham  may  be  used 
for  making  sandwiches,  force- 
meat, quenelles,  etc. 

It  may  be  used  for  stuffing 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  squash, 
egg  plant,  onions,  etc. 

It  may  be  used,  mixed  with 
bread  crumbs  or  chestnuts,  for  the 
stuffingof  turkey,  grouse,  chicken, 
and  particularly  quail  and  duck. 

It  may  be  used  for  making 
canapes  and  for  stuffed  eggs. 

It  may  be  most  successfully 
used  wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  a 
finely  minced,  wellseasoned  meat, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  others. 


>ac®si  A,t  Its  Best 


C.  Crisp,  juicy,  savory,  appetizing  and 
nourishing.  It  strengthens  the  arm  while 
it  satisfies  the  palate.  A  stimulant  to  the 
hunger  which  it  appeases.  Such  is 
ARMOUR'S  Star  Bacon.  Choice,  evenly  cured  and  thinly  sliced, 
tender  and  juicy — with  fat  and  lean  evenly  balanced — the  kind  that  does 
not  cook  dry  and  stringy;  every  slice  tastes  like  more.  Doctors  recom- 
mend Bacon  because  it  is  a  valuable  food  and  so  easily  digested.  Try 
Armour's  Star  Bacon  put  up  in  glass  jars  or  tins;  the  Star  Brand  guar- 
antees quality — marks  the  best  Bacon  on  the  market  and  Uniformity, 


M<o>^a£lh 

Wateriiai 


^  Rich,  meaty,  whole- 
some, and  palate- 
tempting  soup  s — 
soups  that  nourish  and 
delight,  without  over- 
heating— are  best  made 
with  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef.  It  imparts 
that  savory  quality, 
without  which  soups 
are  insipid,  because  it 
is  the  best  extract  of 
the  best  beef — a  pure, 
wholesome,  concen- 
trated stock  packed  in 
convenient  jars  for 
household  use. 
4L  It  is  also  invaluable 
to  the  housewife  for 
restoring  the  original 
juices  and  flavor  to  re- 
cooked  meats,  and 
giving  vegetables  a 
snap  and  flavor  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  the  new  delicacies  for  the  camp  larder 
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THE  EATON  PRIZE  CONTEST 


THE  Eaton-Hurlbut  Paper  Co.  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  judges,  S.  S.  McCLURE, 
of  McClure's  Magazine;  DK.  EDWARD  EVERETT   HALE,   of  The  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion; F.  N.  DOUBLEDAY,  of  World's  Work;  NORMAN  HAPGCOD,  of  Collier's  Weekly, 
and  J.  S.  PHILLIP6,  of  the  American  Magazine,  have  awarded  the  $1,730  in  prizes  for  the  best 
letters  written  on  and  about  EATON'S  HOT-PRESSED  VELLUM,  as  follows  : 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE $500,  in  cash,  to  Mrs.  Louise  Herrick  Wall,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

THE  SECOND  PRIZE 150,  in  cash,  to  Ann  Borodel,  Williamstown,   Mass. 

THE  THIRD  PRIZE 100,  in  cash,  to  Mrs.  T.  A.  Olsen,   Devil's  Lake,   Worth  Dakota. 

THE  FOURTH  PRIZE 25,  in  cash,  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Outland,   East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

THE  FIFTH  PRIZE 25,  in  cash,  to  Effie  R.  Dodds,  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

THE  SIXTH  PRIZE 25,  in  cash,  to  Mrs.  J.  N.  Cutler,   Albany,  New  York. 

+THE  SEVENTH  PRIZE  . .      25,  in  cash,  to  Grace  Margaret  Gallaher,   Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  SEVENTH  PRIZE...      25,  in  cash,  to  Cornelia  Albright,   Delaware,  Ohio. 

THE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES-Two  reams  of  EATON'S  HOT-PRESSED  VELLUM,  with 
envelopes  to  match,  stamped  with  monogram  or  address,  to: 
+Lulu  Ocillee  Andrews,  Farmville,  Va.;  tLilian  M.  Bowen,  Constantinople,  Turkey;  Mrs. 
Lyman  Leavitt  Brewer,  Titusville,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Church,  Jamaica,  L.  I.;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Dick- 
inson, Burkeville.  Va.;  Mrs.  Robert  Roy  Denny,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Dowson,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Jacquette  Hunter  Eaton.  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Mildred  C.  Farr,  Waitsfield,  Vt.;  tMrs.  F.  L. 
E.  Gauss,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Wilhelmine  Gill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  William  Grier,  Montreal, 
P.  Q.;  Cynthia  Halsey,  New  York;  tFanny  Clark  Hatch,  East  Northfield,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Hawkins,  Canton,  N.  Y.;  Mary  F.  Haydon,  Falfurrias,  Tex.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hoisington,  Port  Ken- 
nedy, Penn.;  Mabelle  S.  Hooper,  Danvers,  Mass.;  tMarian  Kent  Hurd,  Dubuque,  la.;  tHelen 
M.  Kimball,  Richmond,  Vt.;  Carena  Lee,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Virginia  M.  Linn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Emma  Mantle,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Marjorie  Evelyn  Maxham,  American  Woman's  Club,  Berlin, 
Germany;  IFrances  Denton  Opdyke,  Batavia,  N.Y.;  tValance  St.  J.  Patriarche, Winnipeg, Can.; 
Lilian  M.  Potter,  Cattaraugus,  NY.;  Eva  Winifred  Robinson,  South  Weymouth,  Mass.;  tEliza- 
beth  Searle,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  tFlorence  S.  Stafford,  Erie,  Pa.;  Miss  Sallie  Pate  Steen,  Enid, 
Okla.;  Mariana  M.  Tallman,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Miss  Anna  Aston  Thomson,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Mary 
M.Watson,  London,  Eng.;  Mary  E.Whitney,  Royalton.Vt.j  Mrs.  Gilbert  Wilson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

A  TREMENDOUS  SUCCESS 


THE  total  number  of  letters  received  was 
59,681,  of  which  30,134  were  contestants 
for  the  prizes.  The  extraordinary  thing 
about  the  contest  is  not  only  the  large  number 
of  le.ters,  but  that  the  standard  of  excellence 
is  so  high.  Dr.  Hale,  one  of  the  judges,  says: 
"I  was  very  sorry  that  by  a  mere  accident,  not 
NknowingwhatI  did,  Iacceptedthecomm  ssion. 
/  1  am  now  very  glad  that  I  did  so,  for  this  mass 
of  letters  wnich  you  have  sent  me  has  taught 
me  a  great  deal  as  to  the  intelligence  and  spirit 
of  the  women  on  whom  very  largely  the  future 
of  America  depends." 

It  must  be  a  comfort  to  every  woman  who 
competed  to  find  out  that  s  e  did  not  know 
how  well  she  could  do  until  she  tried,  for  the 
letters  all  tell  this.  Those  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful have  been  through  a  training  which 
will  be  of  great  help  to  them  in  future  contests, 
which  are  a  part  of  our  plans.  Also,  every 
woman  who  competed  must  have  learned  how 
good  a  correspondence  paper  Eaton's  Hot- 
Pressed  Vellum  is.  The  idea  of  this  contest 
was  to  introduce  Eaton's  Hot-Pressed  Vellum 


to  women  who  could  appreciate  it.  We  know 
that  the  judgment  of  every  woman  who  tried 
it,  whether  she  received  a  prize  or  not,  will  be 
that  it  is  the  ideal  writing  paper  for  the  per- 
gonal correspondence  of  a  woman  of  taste. 

THE  PRIZE  LETTERS 
Do  You  Want  to  See  Them  ? 

The  prize  letters  are  so  good  that  they  are 
worth  reading  for  their  own  sake,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  won  the  prizes.  The  first 
eight  letters  have  been  printed  in  full  in 
"Eaton's  "(our  little  magazine)  for  June, togeth- 
er with  photographs  of  those  writers  who  gave 
permission  to  publish  their  pictures,  and  brief 
descriptions  of  the  writers.  The  letters  are  all 
so  long  that  they  can't  be  printed  here,  but  since 
everyone  who  reads  this  will  want  to  see  the 
winning  letters  and  pictures  of  the  writers,  a 
copy  of  Eaton's  for  June  will  be  mailed  for  two 
2-cent  stamps.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  read  the  results  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  contests  ever  held. 

Everyone  who  competed  for  these  prizes  has 
already  received  a  copy  of  "Eaton's"  for  June. 


EATON-HURLBUT  PAPER  CO.,  19  Beech  Street,  Pittsf ield,  Mass. 

tOwing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  closing  date,  we  have  awarded  addi- 
tional prizes  to  letters  received  after  the  original  closing  date,  so  that  no  letter  received  within 
the  time  first  specified  has  been  displaced  by  any  later  letter.    14  additional  prizes  were  awarded. 


\fl4 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade. 
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Pleasure  Planning >  ^Summer 


Nowhere  is  good  music  so  greatly  needed  as 
in  the  country  home.  Rainy  days,  idle  evenings, 
and  the  intervals  between  outdoor  sports  are  at 
once   relieved   of   their   tedium    if    you    have  a 

PIANOLA  or  PIANOLA  PIANO 

No  previous  musical  knowledge  required  in  order  to  play  them  artistically. 

EACH  year  witnesses  an  increased  demand  for  the  Pianola  in  summer  homes.     It 
insures  an  abundance  of  whatever  class  of  music  you  enjoy  most — classical,  popular, 
operatic,  rag-time,  dance-music  or  song  accompaniments. 
Best  of  all,  you  can  play  the  music  yourself,  putting  your  own  expression  and      / 
taste  into  the  interpretation.     The  Pianola  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  many 
instruments  that  play  in  a  mechanical  way,  for  its  unequalled  responsiveness 
or  sensitiveness  places  it  distinctly  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

Be   sure   that   it   is  the   genuine    Metrostyle    Pianola    that  you  purchase. 


Although  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  different  Piano-players  in  the  market, 
more   Pianolas   have  been   sold   than   all  of  the  others   combined.     It  is  a 
mistake  to  pay  the  price  of  the  Pianola  for  an  instrument  lacking   the 
features  that  have  given  it  universal  supremacy.  / 

Perhaps   you   have  thought  you  would  like  to  own  a  Pianola,  but  have  deferred 
acting   on   account    of    the    cost.       Do    you    know    that    our    new    monthly    payment 
system   makes    the   expense  so  slight   as   hardly    to   be    felt?      Let   us   send   you   the 
full  details  of  the  plan.  / 


The 

Aeolian 

Company 

362  Fifth  Avenue 
New   York 


Send  Catalog  K  and  details  of 
your  new  purchase  plan  to 


THE  AEOLIAN   CO.,   Aeolian   Hall 

362  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


/ 


Nan 


Street  and  No.- 


City- 


The  Readers'  Service  will    aid  you  in  planning  vmir  summer  vacation  trip 
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JVe  Mean  Every  TVord 
of  It! 

Any  smoker  of  good  cigars  has  a 
right  to  be  skeptical  when  we  make 
a  statement  like  this  : 

"  We  offer  a  clean,  high=grade,  Ha= 
vana  cigar,  4  hl6 inches  long,  for  $3. 75 
a  box  of  100 — expressage  prepaid. " 

But  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  skeptical 
when  we  agree  to  send 
these  cigars  to  him  at  our 
own  expense — without  one 
penny  from  him  in  advance 
— and  promise  to  take  them 
back  at  our  own  expense  if 
for  any  reason  he  does  not 
care  for  them. 

Our  "Baby  Grand"  Ci  = 
gar  is  made  of  the  short 
leaves  from  the  choice  to= 
bacco  used  in  our  highest 
priced  clear  Havanas. 
These  leaves  are  long  cut — 
no  factory  scraps,  no 
sweepings,  no  stems,  just 
the  finest,  mellow,  rich 
Havana,  carefully  blended 
under  strict  sanitary  con  = 
ditions. 

In  patronizing  us  you  save  the 
profit  of  tlie  j 'abler ,  tlie  retailer  and 
the  salesman. 

A  Free  Trial 

If  you  will  write  us  on 
your  business  letter  head, 
or  enclose  your  business 
card,  we  will  send  you  a 
box  of  100  Baby  Grand 
cigars  on  trial.  If  you  like 
them  send  us  $3.75,  but 
if  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  care  for  them,  return 
the  balance  at  our  expense 
and  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  the  few  smoked.  We 
Exact  Size.  pay  expressage  both  ways. 

Could  we  afford  to  make  this  offer  if 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  cigars 
would  not  stand  the  test  ? 

Our  complete  line  of  over  36  styles  is  sold  to  business 
men,  professional  men,  and  clubs  everywhere.  We  make 
cigars  as  high  as  15c.  each  which  compare  favorably  with 
those  sold  at  25c.  straight  in  the  usual  retail  wav. 

Our  method  eliminates  the  profits  of  salesmen,  jobbers 
and  dealers  and  brings  our  high-grade  cigars  10  you  at 
Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

As  a  means  of  introduction  we  offer  our  Baby 
Grand  cigar.  Send  to-day  for  a  box — on  trial — 
just  to  convince  yourself.  No  advance  pay- 
ment, no  risk  if  you  don't  like  them. 

La  Reclama  Cuban  Factory 
1060  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City 

References — Union  Exchange  Bank,  Dun  and  Bradstreet's. 


THE  ADIRONDACK 


MOUNTAINS 


ui^SIf* 


uii"i!!|l        These  glorious  playgrounds 

•!!i|i!;;i».""      °f  tne  ^ast  are  unequalled 

'■'  '""       mountain   and    lake    retreats 

~.«k/       0f   a|]    degrees    of    wildness. 

For  illustrated  description  of  this 

wondrous  region  as  well  as  many 

I  Jilt      other   resorts  in  the  cool  region 

of  Northern  New  York  write  for 

"A  Summer  Paradise" 

Issued  by  the  Delaware  &-  Hudson, 
the  Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best 
Line  between  New  York  and 
Montreal,  and  the  standard  route 
to  the  Adirondacks,  with  train  ser- 
vice  of  superb  excellence.  Through 
Pullmans  on  day  and  night  trains 
from  Grand  Central  Station. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  five  cents  postage. 
A.  A.  HEARD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Offices: 
171  BROADWAY  1354  BROADWAY 


Jamestown  Exposition 

Norfolk,    Virginia 

THE  LYNNHAVEN" 

Opened  April  30,  1907 
Freemason  and  Granby  Streets 


A  Permanent,  High  Class,  Fireproof  Hotel 

200  rooms,  all  outside — 125  private  baths 
Twenty  minutes  to  Exposition 

Guernsey  E.  Webb,  late  with  "The   Ansonia,"  New  York, 
Manager 


Which  shall  it  be,  mountain  or  seashore  ?     Information  on  either  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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WINCHESTER 


^j&^r^gpp^j** 


.22     CALIBER     AUTOMATIC     RIFLE 

This  wonderful  little  rifle  is  in  a  class  by  itself  for  pleasure  and  sport.  After 
loading  it  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  shoot  ten  times  is  to  pull  the  trigger 
for  each  shot,  as  the  recoil  of  the  exploded  cartridge  operates  the  repeating 
mechanism.  The  use  of  this  rifle  develops  accuracy  of  aim  when  snooting 
rapidly,  an  accomplishment  all  hunters  strive  for.  For  city,  country  or  camp 
the  .22  Automatic  is  very  handy.     To  fully  appreciate  it  you  should  shoot  it. 

Winchester  Guns  and  Winchester  Ammunition  are  Sold  Everywhere 
WINCHESTER      REPEATING      ARMS     CO.,        -       -       NEW      HAVEN,     CONN. 


3eauty 


Artistic  designs,  brilliancy  of  finish,  correct 
style  and  that  quality  value  which  endures  are 
perfectly  combined  in  the  production  of  silver 
plate  bearing  the  famous  trade  mark 


For  sixty  years  the  standard  of  excellence  in  silver.     All 
leading  dealers  sell  spoons,  knives,  forks,  fancy  serving  pieces,  etc., 
bearing  the  trademark  "1847  ROGERS  BROS."    Catalogue  "F-49,"  .showing 
all  the  newer  as  well  as  standard  designs  in  "Silver  Plate  that  Wears' 
will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  aid  in  selection. 

MERIDEN   BRITANNIA  CO.,  Merlden.  Conn.  (International  SilTer  Co.,  SucoeHor). 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  you  in  selecting  house  furnishings 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  dealers  in  musical  instruments 
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can  bring  with  it  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  "if  the  birds  were  there" 
and  if  your  shells  were  loaded  with 


I 

>■ 


SMOKELESS 

The  Best  Shotgun  Powder  for  All  Kinds  of  Work 

It  possesses  all  the  desirable  features  that  a  perfect  shotgun  powder 
should  have.  It  is  a  guaranteed  powder,  and  that  means  everything.  The 
fact  that  more  Dupont  Smokeless  is  used,  both  at  the  trap  and  in  the  field, 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  shotgun  smokeless  powders  put  together,  stamps  it 
as  the  American  sportsman's  favorite. 

Specify  DUPONT  SMOKELESS  in  all  your  loaded  shells 

(N.  B.— DU  PONT  RIFLE  POWDERS  meet  all  requirements.       Write  for  descriptive 

folders,  stating  caliber  and  make  of  rifle.) 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 


I 


! 


The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  planning  your  summer  vacation  trip 
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We  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 


TO  the  Edison  Phonograph  can  be  applied  the  old  saying:  "A  pleas- 
ure shared  is  a  pleasure  doubled."  It  is  the  art  of  entertainment 
expressed  in  tangible  form.  Three  is  never  a  crowd  when  one  of 
the  three  is  an  Edison  Phonograph.  Love  songs,  dances,  funny 
songs,  ballads,  all  kinds  of  music  in  your  own  home,  with  less  trouble  and 
greater  enjoyment  than  any  other  form  of  entertainment,  and  especially  than 
any  form  of  musical  entertainment.  Today  is  the  besl:  day  for  going  to  your 
dealer's  to  hear  an  Edison.  You  cannot  possibly  know  how  well  the  Edison 
Phonograph  reproduces  by  listening  to  any  other  make  of  talking  machine. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  36  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J. 

Are  you  interested  in  sporting  goods  ?    The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  making  a  selection 
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EDISON  REGORDS/Sr  JUNE 

AN  unusual  number  of  good  hits  makes  our  June  list  one  that  every 

/  \     owner  of  an  Edison  Phonograph  should  hear  at  once.    Look  over 

/      \    the  list  below  and  notice  how  many  things  there  are  that  you 

want  to  try  on  your  own  Edison  Phonograph.     Then  on  May 

27 — don't  wait  a  day  longer — go  to  your  dealer's  and  hear  these  hits  and 

buy  those  that  you  find  as  good  as  they  promise. 

Here  is  the  June  list  —  every  kind  of  music  and  the  best  of  each  kind 
to  suit  every  taste : 

9554  Golden  Rod — Intermezzo  (McKinley) Edison  Concert  Band 

9555  With  You  in  Eternity  (Solman) Irving  Gillette 

9556  Cavalleria  Rusticana — Intermezzo (Mascagni)  Vocal  Imitation  of  a  Violin,  Edith  Helena 

9557  Pretzel  Pete  (Durand)  Banjo Vess  L.  Ossman 

9558  In  Washington  (Hoffman) Billy  Murray 

9559  Reed  Bird  (The  Indian's  Bride)  (Reed) Collins  &  Harlan 

9560  It's  a  Long  Way  Back  to  Dear  Old  Mother's  Knee  (Mohr) W.  H.  Thompson 

9561  The  Telescope  March  (Seltzer) Edison  Military  Band 

9562  School  Days  (Cobb  &  Edwards) Byron  G.  Harlan  &  Chorus 

9563  Sometime  We'll  Understand  (Granahan)      Anthony  &  Harrison 

9564  Mrs.  Clancy  and  the  Street  Musicians  (Original) Edison  Vaudeville  Co. 

9565  The  Dreamer  Waltz  (Keith) Edison  Symphony  Orchestra 

9566  Monte  Cristo  (Snyder) Bob  Roberts 

9567  In  the  Wildwood  Where  the  Blue  Bells  Grew  (Taylor) Harlan  &  Stanley 

9568  You'll  Have  to  Get  Off  and  Walk  (Reed) Will  F.  Denny 

9569  Petite  Tonkinoise  (Scotto) Edison  Concert  Band 

95  70  Ephraham  Johnson  (Greene  &  Wemer) Arthur  Collins 

9571  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  is  the  Sweetest  Song  of  All  (Sidney)   ■  .    Harry  Anthony 

95  72  Becky  &  Izzy  (Original) Ada  Jones  &  Len  Spencer 

9573  Dainty  Dames  (Blake)  Bells Albert  Benzler 

9574  Lulu  and  Her  La,  La,  La  (Von  Tilzer) Helen  Trix 

9575  Flanagan's  Married  Life  (Original) Steve  Porter 

9576  The  Land  League  Band  (J.  W.  Kelly) J.  W.  Myers 

95 77  Poor  John  Medley  (Original) Edison  Military  Band 

KEEP  posted  on  the  new  Records  for  the  Edison  Phonograph  as 
well  as  the  old.    There  are  three  books  which  will 
be  sent  free  on  the  27th  of  May  to  anyone  who 
'  asks  for  them,  who  cannot  get  them  at  a  dealer's  or 
who  would  rather  write  than  go  to  a  store  and  ask  for  them. 
They  are  the  Phonogram,  the  Supplemental  Catalogue  and  the 
Complete  Catalogue.  They  are  sent  on  request.  Write  today.  ^fl&^a&K 
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NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  36  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J. 

The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  dealers  in  musical  instruments 
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UR  little  daughter 
Clara  Louise,  is  just 
1 3  months  old,  weighs 
28  lbs.,  and  is  a  very 
plump,  healthy  baby. 

She  has  been  fed  ex 
clusively  on  Mellin's  Food 
since  her  birth. 


l 


1  recommend 
Food  to  all. 


Melli 


ins 


H.  J.  Roth, 
Springfield,  O. 


Melton's 


Food 

the  Bab^ 


THERE  isn't  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  old  idea  that 
a  mother  should  nurse  her  baby  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle.  If  your  nursing  doesn't  agree  and  baby  is 
fretting,  never  satisfied  and  not  thriving,  or  if  you  are  not 
well  and  strong  —  you  ought  in  simple  fairness  to  your- 
self and  baby  wean  him  from  the  breast  and  give  him 
Mellin's  Food.        Let  us  send  you  our  beautiful  book, 

"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS," 

that  will  tell  you  all  about  it.     It  is  FREE  for  the  asking. 
Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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KRftNICH  6-  MCH 


The  possession  of  a  high  grade  piano  is  an  indication  of  the  owner's  love  of 
artistic  beauty  and  refined  pleasure. 

Kranich  &  Bach  pianos  guarantee  the  highest  gratification  because  they  are  not 
only  distinctive,  but  exclusive  in  the  possession  of  many  important  improvements 
such  as  the  "  Isotonic "  Pedal  fitted  to  all  Grands,  and  the  compensating  Spiral 
Spring  Adjustment  in  all  uprights,  combining  to  make  these  instruments — 

SUPREME  IN  THE  CLASS  OF  HIGHEST  GRADE 

These  and  many  other  exclusive  features  assure  the  perfection  of  artistic  appear- 
ance, tone  quality  and  greatest  durabi  ity,  and  their  convenient  monthly  installment 
terms  place  these  superb  instruments  within  the  limits  of  a  modest  income. 

Moderate  means  too  often  tempt  the  purchase  of   a  cheap   piano,  which  is  an 

article  of  furniture  only,  and  can  never  portray  the   expression  of  musical  art ;  such 

a  purchase  suggests  a  lack  of  cultural  discrimination  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  where 

often  the  real  reason  is  an  inexcusable  failure  to  investigate. 

OLD  PIANOS     IN     EXCHANGE— We  and  our  agents  allow  most  liberal  credit  upon  your 

old  piano  taken  in  part  payment. 

Send  for  handsome  catalogue  and  name  of  our  agency  nearest  you. 


ADDRESS : 


KRANICH  <S>  BACH,  233-247  E.  23d  St..  New  York  City 

Progressive  record  Y3Y#  /T^T/^  ^.  ^e  zem^  °f  ar~ 

of  almost50 years  j    1>U\U(3 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any   department  of  trade 
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Trade  Mark 


Necco 

nSweets 


New  Ervgland 
k^Coi\fectioi\eryC? 
•BOSTON- 


To  be  guided  in 
your  choice  of  confectionery, 
look  for  the  Necco  Seal — the  mark  of 
goodness  and  wholesomeness.   Over  five  hun- 
dred different  kinds  of  best  confectionery  are  made 
and  sold  under  this  seal,  which  is  placed  on  every 
box  for  your  guidance  and  protection.    The  high  stand- 
ard of  these  five  hundred  varieties  is  fully  represented  by 


]mo*(^oeo\ates> 


a  revelation  of  the  confectioner's  art.     Their  many  deli- 
cious flavors  are  daintily  concealed  by  a  coat  of  rich 
chocolate.    The  best  assurance  of  the  true  whole- 
someness of  Necco  Sweets  is  that  they  conform 
to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Pure  Food  Laws. 

That  you  may  be  convinced  of  the  fine  quality 
of  Lenox  Chocolates, send  25c  for  anatnact- 
ive  package  of  special  value;   or,  better 
st  11,  order  one  of  our  $1.00  packages  in 
a  handsome  art  box.    Either  package 
Bent  postpaid. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO., 

SUMMER  AND  MELCHER  STREETS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


&°c' 
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CHOCOLATES 
mST/aa  CONFECTIONS 

A  Reputation  for  purity  and  goodness. 

Instantaneous  Chocolate  made 
instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

We  appoint  one  first-class  druggist  in  every  locality 
as  our  exclusive  agent.  If  there  is  no  agent  near  you, 
send  us  $1.00  by  mail  and  we  will  send  prepaid  a 
box  of  Whitman's.  An  exquisite  gift. 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phiuovl 


F" 


Maxwell  House 
Blend  Coffee 

The  most  delicious  cup  that 
ever   graced   a  dining  table 

The   finest  product  of   one  of  the 
foremost  coffee  experts 

,  managing  two  of  the  most 

-.'•.^       complete  coffee  establish- 

'■■f  ments  in  the  world. 

•••£*        1  -lb.  and  3-lb.  sealed  cans 
only. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  it 


hi 


The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  the  new  delicacies  for  the  camp  larder 
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ROAST    MEATS 

Hot  or  cold,  Soups,  Steaks,  Chops,  Gravies,   Cheese  and  all 
kinds  of  Salads  are  given  a  rare  relish  by  the  judicious  use  of 

Lea  &  Perrins9  Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 
Leading  Chefs  say  it  is  the  Secret  of  their  Success 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


It's  the  pride  of  all  banquets— it  is  nothing  but  wine  ; 

It 's  healthful  and  wholesome  — a  draught  that 's  ' '  divine. 

If  you  only  once  try  it  you  will  crave  it  again. 

For  the  wine  of  perfection — it's  Great  Western  Champagne. 

The  quality  of  fruit  and  soil  that  made  fame  for  French 

Champagnes    of  long   ago   has    been   attained    in    the   vineyards   of   the 
makers  of 

Great  Western 

ELxtra  Dry 

Champagne 

Great  Western  received  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for 
quality— the  only  American  wine  to  receive  that  honor  and  acknowledged 
equal  to  the  finest  French  wines. 

The  natural  soil  conditions,  combined  with  the  real  secrets  of  cham- 
pagne making,  secured  by  us  at  considerable  expense,  makes  possible 
this  superior  Champagne. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  duty,  Great  Western  costs  50%  less  than 
the  imported. 

In  Great  Western  you  receive  all  wine  value. 

Try  Great  Western — comparisons  prove  its  worth. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO.,    Sole   Makers,    RHEIMS,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  fine  Wines  and  served  at 
Hotels,  Restaurants  anil  Cafes. 


For  information  regarding  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  write  to  the  Readers'  Servi?e 
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"A  Body  and  Flavor  of  Its  Own" 

I=RON=DE=QUOIT 

PORT  WINE 

The  Choicest  Vintage  of  America 

This  Port  is  a  constructive  tonic.  It  has  upbuilding  qualities 
which  are  recognized  by  thousands  of  physicians  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  freely  recommend  its  use  to  their  patients 
because  they  know  it  is  an  ideal  medicine  wine.  Just  note  the 
body  and  flavor.  It  is  the  best  that  experience  in  the  wine  line 
can  produce,  and  it  is  fully  matured. 

We  prefer  to  have  you  buy  of  your  druggist,  but  if  he  does 
not  have  it,  we  will  supply  direct.  Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet, 
"  Products  of  the  Vine." 

iRONDEQUOIT   WINE   COMPANY 


202  Main  St.,  East 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


"UNCLE  REMUS"  PICTURES 

12  x  18  INCHES 

An  old-time  southern  negro  in  pleasing  and  picturesque 
combination  of  red  and  black  made  from  life.  A  true  like- 
ness of  a  vanishing  type.     50  cents  (silver)  each — postpaid. 

Southland  Art  Shop,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

(Box  85i 


J  The 

Lynchburg  Lounge 


,o. 


LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


LOUNGES  made  by  the  Lynchburg 
Lounge  Co.,  have  a  charm  all  of 
"  their  own.  The  richness  of  their  de- 
signs and  the  aristocratic  elegance  that  is 
characteristic  of  them,  make  them  the  truly 
exclusive  furniture. 

Coverings  in  leather  and  all  of  the  new 
and  modish  lounge  covering. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  them  let  us 
know. 

Send  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue.    It  is  a  work  of  art. 

See  our  exhibit  in  the  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  Section  23, 
Jamestown  Exposition. 


Are  you  interested  in  Sporting  Goods  ?     The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  making  a  selection 
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A 

New 
Sauce 

That's  Being  Talked 
About 

Another  Heinz  Creation  that  brings  a  tingle  of 
surprise  to  every  palate,  enriching  ordinary  food 
with  a  snappy  flavor  of  its  own — spicy  and  appetizing. 
Unlike  any  other  sauce  you  ever  tasted. 

HEW* 

Mandalay  Sauce 

Excellent  with  roasts,  chops,  steaks,  cutlets  or  cold  meats, 
and  all  kinds  of  fish — also  in  soups  and  gravies. 

An  aristocrat  among  condiments,  prepared  in  the  Heinz  way 
from  choice  fruits,  vegetables  and  spices  of  foreign  and  domestic  origin. 

Put  it  on  your  list  to-day.    It's  new.    It's  being  talked  about. 

You  will  be  commended  for  your  taste. 

Many  other  Heinz  good  things — Tomato  Soup,  Apple  Butter,  Baked 
Beans,  Mustard  Dressing,  Olive  Oil,  Pure  Wholesome  Vinegar. 

A   Booklet  which  we  will  mail  you 
free,  will  make  you  a  food  optimist. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  London 
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30,000  visitors  were  shown 
through  Heinz  Pure  Food 
Kitchens  last  year. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  new  delicacies  for  the  camp  larder 
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About 
this 

EXGIN 

in 
Particular 


"The  Watch  That's 
Made  for  the 
Majority." 


It  is  second  nature 
when  thinking  of 
watches  to  think  of 
ELGIN.  Accuracy, 
reliability,  durability 
— all  these  attributes 
of  a  perfect  watch 
are  expressed  by  this 
one  word — ELGIN. 

The  name  ELGIN 
stands  for  various 
grades  of  watches — 
varying  according  to 
the  number  of  jewels, 
character  of  mate= 
rials  and  workman- 
ship entering  into 
the  construction. 

The  ELGIN  in 
particular  that  we 
mention  is  the  G.  M. 
WHEELER  Grade 
Movement.  This 
designates  an  ELGIN 
of  popular  price — 
"The  Watch  That's 
Hade  for  the  Major- 
ity." A  17=jewel, 
finely  adjusted  move- 
ment which  can  be 
had  in  the  various 
sizes  for  men's  and 
boys'  use,  and  in 
the  models  now  so 
popular.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  it 
to  you. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 
Elgin,  III. 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.     Trie  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  devices 
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If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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TRADEi 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 


With  the  RIGHT  tobacco,  a  pipe— always  a  friend,  is  the  best  com- 
panion possible.  It  depends  on  the  TOBACCO.  Once  lit  it  must 
keep  alight,  not  blow  out,  be  cool  to  the  end,  with  no  waste,  and 
have  a  fragrance  pleasing  to  non-smokers.     Try 

IHPIfV   QTDII/C  SLICED  PLUG 
LUUIW    OlmlVC  PIPE  TOBACCO 

It  fills  all  requirements,  does  not  bite  the  tongue,  and  is  a  deli- 
cious, fragrant  smoke,  indoors  or  out. 

For  over  fifty  years  the  name  of  "PATTERSON"  on  tobacco  has 
stood  for  QUALITY;  adding  to  the  fame  of  that  good  old  city 
of  Richmond,  Va. — the  flower  of  the  South. 

Lucky  Strike,  pocket  size,  tin  box,  10c. 


<?* 


ja 


The  Reader's  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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That's  what  counts 


Brand  Names  Mean  Something 
But  the  "  Triangle  A"  Means  More  ! 

YOU'VE  heard  smokers  speak  of  "finding"  a  good  cigar — usually  they 
consider  it  a  real  discovery — rare  good  luck.     That's  because  cigar- 
buying  has  always  been  such  a  game  of  chance — a  "  lucky -if-you-win" 
proposition. 

You've  often  been  puzzled  to  know  what  cigar  to  ask  for,  which  cigar  to 
choose — haven't  you?  Nowadays  there's  a  way  of  knowing  good  cigars  before 
you  buy — every  time. 

We  have  made  it  possible  simply  by  stamping  the  "Triangle  A"  merit  mark 
on  the  boxes  of  the  best  cigars  made.  The  "Triangle  A"  marks  brands  of  different 
names  so  you  can  ask  by  name  for  what  you  find  best  suits  your  taste.     But 

the  "  Triangle  Jt "  on  the  box  is  what  counts 

It  distinguishes  the  best  brands  of  cigars,  all  of  them  the  product  of  our 
modern  methods  of  cigar  making;  all  of  them  benefit  by  our  new  scientific  pro- 
cesses of  refining  and  blending  tobacco,  which  have  brought  such  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  cigar  quality. 


As  representative  "Triangle  A"  brands  we  mention 


The  New  Cremo 
Anna  Held 
George  W.  Childs 
(Cabinets) 


Buck 

Spanaflora 

Tarita 

Stickney's  New  Tariff 


Continental 

(10c.  and  4  for  25c.) 
Chancellor      I 
Caswell  Club  j 


10c. 


Royal  Bengals 

(Little  Cigars,  10 for  15c.) 
The  Unico 
Benefactor 
Palma  de  Cuba 


Book  of  complete  cigar    information  sent  free 

A  postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy.    Send  for  it  today. 

Department  117 
AMERICAN  CIGAR  CO.,  Manufacturer,  111  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Daffodils, 
that  come  before  the  Swallow  dares 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL 

July  1st,  Not  Later 

There  is  no  moie  useful  garden  material 
than  what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc.  They 
give  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and  money 
an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from 
lecember  until  April,  and  in  the  gaiden 
almost  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in 
the  spring  until  the  middle  of  May.  These 
Bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  enormous  quantities,  where  they 
are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually  they 
pass  through  the  hands  of  two  dealers,  and 
more  than  double  in  price  before  reaching  the 
retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  fall,  you  save  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
in  cost,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not 
to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country, 
and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to 
select  from.     Our  orders  are  selected  and 
packed  in  Holland,  and  are  delivered  to 
our  customers  in  original  packages  imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival  from  Holland,  per- 
fectly fiesh  and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very 
low  prices,  we  must  have  your  order  not 
later  than  July  1st,  as  we  import  Bulbs  to 
order  only.     They  need  not  be  paid  for  until 
after  delivery,  or  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfac- 
tory quality.    (References  required  from  new 
customers.) 

Our  import  price-list,  the  most  compre- 
hensive catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  is  now 
ready  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  Few  of  the  Prices : 


Per  100 

Per  500 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths 

$3.60 

?>7-*5 

"         "       Tulips     . 

.85 

3-75 

"         "       Crocus     . 

.40 

i-75 

Narcissus  Poeticus      • 

, 

.65 

2.50 

Double  Daffodils 

r.8<; 

8.50 

Narcissus  Bicolor  Empress 

3.00 

14.00 

"          Fmieror     . 

. 

3.00 

14.00 

"          Golden  Spur 

2.50 

1 1 .00 

Narcissus  Mrs.  Walter  T 

.  W 

are, 

splendid,  full  flowering 

3-5° 

16.00 

Spanish    Iris,  splendid 

mxture 

■3° 

1.25 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 


How  can  the  flower  garden  be  made  more  attractive  ?    The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  with  suggestions 
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COMMUNITY    SILVER    is   made  only    in   one     j&&&> 
grade  of  plate— the  best.     Its  quality  is  as  fixed     4^Kr 
as  Sterling.    In  buying  it,  every  dollar  spent  becomes      I  \f* 
a  sure  investment.  T 

Made    only  in  a  plate  heavier  than  triple,  Community  Silver  is  sold 
at  about  the  price  of  ordinary  plated-ware. 

<ASK     YOUR     DEALER 
ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Ltd.  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  in  selecting  decorations  for  the  home 


THE     WORLD'  S     WO  RK     ADVE  RT  I  S  E  R 


HE  demands  of  modern  engineering  make  the  steel  of  a  few  years 
ago  entirely  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  to  day. 

The  strain   and  stresses  and  vibratory  shocks  that  a  locomotive, 
jcapable  of  whirling  a  heavy  express  train  along  at  a  hundred-mile-an- 
j)—\  hour  gait  must  withstand,  were  undreamed  of  by  the  steel  makers   of 
a  generation  ago. 

The  high  grade    steel  of  to-day  must    have  not    only   great 
|S  elastic  strength,  but  it  must  be  able  to  withstand  sudden  and  unex- 
gliSCr      pected  shocks,  it  must  not  deteriorate  under  vibration— it  must  be 
practically  unbreakable. 

The  steels  of  yesterday  could  not  meet  these  requirements. 
They  were  strong  and  lasting  under  a  steady  load,  but  were 
apt  to  go  to  pieces  under  vibration  or  unexpected  stress. 

As  a  result  mysterious  accidents  have  occurred — rails  have  broken — vital  parts  of  a  loco- 
motive have  given  way — automobiles  have  let  down  in  the  most  unexpected  places — many 
lives  have  been  lost — much  property  has  been  damaged. 

The  steel  has  been  at  fault.     It  has  stood  up  all   right   under  severest   static  tests   in  the 
shop  but  has  not  had  the  vibratory  resistance  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  actual  use. 
Something  better  was  needed,  and  Vanadium  has  come  along  to  supply  the  need. 
Vanadium  has  been  known  as  a  valuable  alloy  in  steel  making  for  many  years,  but   the 
known  supply  has  been  so  limited   that  its  . 

use  has  been  experimental  and  academic  (fc*  ^Z&^&'^T^^^^^  .^IS^^^ 

rather  than  practical,  and  it  is   only    within         T**iH£^ 
the  last  year  or  so  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  Vanadium  has  been  discovered. 

The    American   Vanadium    Company 
has  opened  up  the  only  big  deposit  of  pure  vanadium  ore  that  has  ever  been  found. 

It  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  Ancles  Mountains,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  and 
there  is  enough  of  it  actually  in  sight  to  supply  the  steel  making  industry  of  America  for  the 
next  fifty  years. 

An  extensive  reduction  plant  has  been  erected  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Cold  twist  —  showing  ductility  —  Elastic 
limit  of  steel  116,000  pounds  per  sq.  in. 


AMERICAN    VANADIUM    COMPANY 

FRICK  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH 


The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  automobile  accessories 
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Elaborate  practical  trials  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  alloy  under 
all  conditions  and  for  all  purposes,  and  almost  miraculous  results  have  been 
secured. 

The  best  chrome  and  nickel  steels  have  been  exceeded  immeasurably  in 
elastic  limit  and  vibratory  resistance.  In  fact  even  in  the  best  alloy  steels  the 
strength  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  Vanadium  in  proper  propor- 
tions, and  a  steel  is  produced  that  will  not  only  carry  a  greater  load  than  any 
other  steel  has  ever  carried,  but  will  carry  it  under  the  most  drastic  conditions 
of  actual  use — A  steel  that  will  not  disintegrate  or  deteriorate  under  vibra- 
tion— that  is  practicably  unbreakable  under  a  steady  load,  or  under  unexpect- 
ed or  continuous  shocks  and  stresses — that  will  meet  every  demand  that  can 
be  made  upon  it  by  modern  engineering. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  what  all  this  means  to  the  railroad  man,  the 


Cold  hammer-bend — 


same  steel  as  shown   aut0mobile  manufacturer,  the  ship-builder  or  to  the  millions  of  American  citi- 

on   opposite  page. 

zens  whose  lives  depend  upon  the  safety  of  the  vehicles  in  which  they   travel. 

The  American  Vanadium  Company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  an  absolutely  pure  and 
workable  brand  of  Ferro-Vanadium  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  desired,  and  to  guarantee  the 
permanency  of  the  supply. 

Information  will  be  furnished  cheerfully  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  making  or  use 
of  steel,  as  to  just  what  Vanadium  may  be  expected  to  do  under  stated  conditions. 

Mr.  J.  Kent  Smith,  chief  metallurgist  of  the  American  Vanadium  Company,  has  spent 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  in   the  study  of  ^^^^ 


9 


Vanadium  as  applied  to  steel  making,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  give  definite  information  as  to  the  rela- 
tive behavior  of  Vanadium,  Chrome,  Nickel,  Man- 
ganese and  other  steels  along  almost  any  line  of  actual  use. 


Vanadium  sieel  axle-drop  forged  in  two  heats — from 
same  steel  as  shown  above. 


An  interesting  booklet  on   Vanadium  and  its   uses  has 
been  prepared  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 


AMERICAN    VANADIUM    COMPANY 

FRICK  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 


WHAT  TO\yEAI^ 


American  men  have  the  happy  faculty  of  wearing  what  offers  the 
most  utility  and  comfort;  at  the  same  time  they  conform  with  a  char- 
acteristic adaptability  to  usages  and  custom.  We  will  gladly  send  any 
reader  information  about  what  to  wear  on  any  and  every  occasion. 
Address 

Readers'  Service,  The  World's  Work,  133-137  E.  16th  St. 


DUPONT 

BRUSHES 


GENTLEME 

WHO  DRESS  FOR  STYLE 

NEATNESS,  AND  COMFORT 

WEAR  THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD 


The  Name  Is 
stamped  on  eve 
loop 

The 


^ 


e  Is  1 

f(r  cush 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 


LIES  FLAT  TO  THE  LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTENS 

Sample  pair,  Silk  50c,  Cotton  25c. 
Aiailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEO.  FROST  CO.,  Makers 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


ALWAYS  EASY 


BEST*  <o 


Children's  Summer  Dress 

Appropriate  garments  and  furnishings  for  country  wear,  seashore,  town  and  sub- 
urbs, including  a  particularly  good  assortment  of  Wash  Suits,  Knockabout  Suits, 
Norfolk  Suits  and  Russian  Blouse  Suits. 

Complete  Outfitting 

of  boys,  girls,  and  infants  is  our  exclusive  business.  We  constantly  carry  large 
stocks,  great  variety,  fine  qualities  with  many  exclusive  novelties  in  every  de- 
partment. 

Our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children's  Summer  Outfitting  will  be 
mailed  upon  receipt  0(4  cen's  in  stamps.      Please  Address  Dept.  17. 


60-62  West  23d  St. 

We  have  no  branch  stores— No  Agents 


NEW  YORK 


Health  Hint  ?     Avoid  worry.     The  Readers'  Service  will  help  you  solve  your  perplexing  problems 


WHAT     TO     WEAR 


Lord  &  Taylor 

Wholesale  Distributors 


€C 


ONYX"  Wmt  Hosiery 


Look  for  this   Trade  Mark  stamped  on  every  pair 


In  our  advertisements  of  "ONYX"  Hosiery  we  have  said 
so  much  about  special  numbers  that  the  buying  public  may 
possibly  conclude  that  "ONYX"  styles  are  confined  to  these 
few  selections.  We  desire  to  correct  this  impression.  "ONYX" 
Hosiery  may  be  had  in  a  most  comprehensive  assortment  of 
fine  qualities,  weights  and  weaves, — in  fact,  in  everything  that 
is  new  and  fashionable— also  the  reliable  staples  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Every  pair  of  "ONYX"  Hose  is  stamped  with  the  trade- 
mark shown  above,  which  is  the  makers'  guarantee  of  quality 
and  the  buyer's  protection  against  spurious  imitations. 

"ONYX"  Hosiery  is  sold  by  all  first-class  stores.  Ask 
for  it  by  name  and  accept  no  other. 

For  Women 

310-13.     Black  gauze,  four  thread  lisle,  superior  quality,  wear  resisting,  50c  a  pair. 
409  K.     Black   silk    lisle,    gauze   weight,    soft,    glossy,    flexible,    durable  ;    double  sole, 
spliced  heel,  50c  a  pair. 

Look  Like  Silk — Feel  Like  Silk — 
Wear  Better  Than  Silk. 

For  Men 

E  310.  Black  and  colored  lisle,  six  thread  heel  and  toe,  four  threads  all  over;  known  to 
all  men  "as  the  best  I  ever  wore."  The  only  lisle  Hose  that  will  not  burn  nor  is  harsh  to  the 
feet.     50c  a  pair. 

E  325.  Men's  black  and  colored  silk  lisle,  every  desirable  shade,  a  soft  lustrous  silky 
hose,  very  desirable.     50c  a  pair. 

We  will  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  a  pair  of  either  style  ;  write  to  department  Y. 


Broadway  New  York 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service. 


WHAT     TO     WEAR 


Young 
Man- 

Clothes  that  fit  with  style 
will  make  a  vast  difference 
in  your  reception. 

We  have  a  department 
whose  sole  business  is  to  make 
young  men's  clothes  stylish. 

We  study  the  problem, 
have  been  working  at  it  for 
years,  and  we  believe  that 
our  clothes  designed  with 
you  in  mind  will  make  you 
look  better  than  you  do  now. 

Stein-Bloch  clothes  are 
always  marked.  You  will  find 
the  label  in  every  coat : 


Stein- 
Bloch 

Smart  Clothes  For  Men 

THE  STEIN=BLOCH    CO., 

Wholesale  Tailors, 
Offices  and  Shops  :  New  York  ■ 

Rochester,  N.Y.  130=132  Fifth  Ave. 


Write   for  "Smartness," 
and  Where  to  See  the  Clothes. 


SJJERPROOFED  LINEN 


Collars  and  cuj^ 

BARNARD  STEVENS 


COLUAVBIA  YALE 


A    Summer 
Necessity 

For  comfort  and  economy  LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

are  almost  indispensable,  especially 
in  warm  weather.  Wiped  with  a 
damp  cloth  they  are  as  clean  as  when 
new,  vi  ith  the  original  whiteness,  and 
never  wilt,  crack  nor  fray.  Cuts  show 
only  a  few  of  the  Litholin  styles. 

Collars  25c.         Cuffs  50c. 

If  not  at  your  dealers,  send  us  style,  size 
and  number  wanted,  with  remittance,  and 
ive  will  mail  to  your  address,  postpaid. 
Descripti-'e  illustrated  catalogue  of  full 
line  sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY, 
28  Waverly  Place  -   New  York  City 


PT-" 


ANN  ARBOR 


IN    HOT   WEATHER. 

All  Tight-Fitting  Underwear  is  sticky  and  disagreeable 
LOOSE    FITTING 


B.V.D. 


Trade  Mark     Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office- 


Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

—  and  — 

Knee  Length  Drawers 

are  cool  and  comfortable. 


B.V.  D.  Underwear  gives  you 
perfect  freedom  of  motion  and 
makes  possible  a  natural  ventila- 
tion of  the  body  by  allowing  air 
to  reach  the  pores. 

50c,  $1.00  and  $1.50 
a  garment. 

IdcntiBed   by   B.  V.  D.  Label 

which    consists   of   white    letters 
B.  V.   D.  on  a  red  woven   back- 

L round.  Accept  no  imitations. 
,ook  for  the  label. 
Purchase  B.  V.  D.  Underwear 
through  your  dealer.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  procure  B.V.  D. 
Underwear  for  you,  send  us  the 
price  of  the  garments  desired, 
with  your  waist  and  chest  meas- 
urements(in  inches). and  we  will 
fill  direct  a  sample  order  for  you, 
postpaid. 

Illustrated  seven-color  booklet, 
descriptive  of  B.V.D.  Underwear, 
sent  free  upon  request. 

ERLANGER  BROTHERS 

Dept.  0,  Worth  &  Church  Sts. 
New  York  City 


For  information  regarding  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  write  to  the  Readers'  Service 


WHAT     TO     WEAR 


When  You  Buy 


SOCKS 


You  pay  an  established,  advertised  price  for  them,  no  matter  where  or  of  whom 
they  are  purchased. 

All  cg^^ij-  dealers  must  therefore  make  a  uniform  profit  and  the  buying  public  gets  a 
square  deal  and  honest  goods. 

Wouldn't  you  rather  know  the  price  of  an  article  is  regular  —  everywhere  —  than  to  be 
fooled  into  paying  an  extra  profit  now  and  then,  a  little  more  than  the  store  around  the 
corner  charges  ? 

There  is  no  denying  the  superiority  of   egsfe^"  Socks.     They  have 

been  Standard  for  wear  and  fastness  of  color  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Even  the  dealer  who  is  prejudiced  against  making  a  small 

profit,   will  not  and  dare  not   dispute  our 

claims  for  honest  made,  honest 

priced  cg^^j-  Socks. 

Each  pair  branded,  sold 
in  the  United 
States  every- 
where. 


19s9 


—  Famous  Snowblack,  will 
not  crock  or  fade. 
3S8      —  Rich  Navy  Blue. 
5P1      —  Pure  White  Inside.  Black  and  White  Clerical 

Mixture  Outside. 
5P14  — Black  and  Cardinal  Mixture  Outside,  Cardinal  Inside. 
19r*20 —  Black  Ground  with  Neat  Embroidered  Figures  in  Cardinal  Silks. 
D9        —  Navy  Blue  with  Fine  Bleached  White  Hair  Line  Stripes. 

Snld    rw   O^al^rQ     "  "0l  Procura^'e  ^Tom  yours,  let  us  send  you  6  assorted  pairs  on  trial   for  $1.50; 

J delivery    charges   paid   to    any    part  of  U.  S.  upon    receipt   of   price,  or   25c.    per 

single  pair.     Made  from  Combed  Selected  Cotton. 

When  you  order  direct,  state  size 


Made  in  sizes 

9  to   uy2 

inclusive 


OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

cost  us  a  whole  lot  of  money  and  we  want  you 
to  have  one.  It  is  very  attractive  and  useful. 
Beautifully  colored  and  replete  with  styles,  prices, 
and  information.  Your  name  on  a  postal  willbringit 


Shaw  Stocking  Co. 

15    Smith  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Health  Hint?     Avoid  worry.     The  Readers'  Service  will  help  you  solve  your  perplexing  problems 


We  may  be  able  to  assist  our  readers  in  selecting  the  right  automobile.  In  this  depart- 
ment are  printed  the  announcements  of  leading  makers.  We  will  answer  questions  about 
automobiles  and  give  every  possible  assistance  to  our  readers  in  securing  detail  information. 

Address,  READERS'  SERVICE,  The  World's  Work,  New  York  City 


'The  Jack  that  Duff  Build* 


» 


W>e?'MOBIL] 

ACKS 

You  would  not  buy  a  car  if  the  crank  shaft  or 
any    other    essential    part     were    cheaply    made 
of   inferior  materials.       Yet  there  are  times  when 
the  jack  is  the  most  essential  part  and  everything  depends 
upon  it.     If  it  isn't  a  "Barrett   Jack."    it   isn't  a  good   jack, 
nor  safe  to  use  on  your  car.     Other  jacks  are  a  little  cheaper, 
but  think  it  over — can  you  afford  to  have  a  cheaper  jack  ? 

The    "  ^Barrett  "    is  supplied  by  the    best    automobile    makers 
and  reliable  dealers.   Jlho  direct  by  us.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  DUFF   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Exclusive  Makers  of  "Barrett"  Jacks 
ALLEGHENY.  PA. 

Paris  London  Antwerp  Montreal  Pittsburgh 

26  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York 


Traver  Patent  Blowout  Patch 


LOCKS  INSIDE  OF  SHOE 


Made    of   FABRIC    and    RUBBER,  like   an    AUTO 

SHOE;  with  a  brass  flange  that  prevents  it  from 

"CREEPING." 
YOU  NEED  NOT  CARRY  EXTRA  SHOES  If  you 

carry  Traver  Patches. 
The  Only  road  repair  for  a  Rim-Cut;  the  Best  in  the 

World  for  a  Blow-out. 
DON'T  THROW  WORN  SHOES  AWAY!     Traver 

Patches  Make  Them  Serviceable. 

A    Money-Saver  for    the    Owner. 
A  Trouble-Saver  for  the  Chauffeur. 


TIIKEK    MZES: 


No.  o — For  shoes  3  in.  or  under 
No.  1 — For  shoes  3%  inches  - 
No.  -z — For  shoes  4  in.  or  over 


#35" 
4.00 
5.00 


THREE   STYLES: 

CLINCHER— DUNLOP— FISK 

State  size  and  style  requiied. 

For  sale  by  all  Dealers,  or  Sent  Anywhere  in  the  United 
States  upon  receipt  of  price. 

TRAVER  BLOWOUT  PATCH  CO. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

BROWNING  BUILDING, 


1265  Broadway, 


New   York 


Mullins 


Pressed! 
Steel 


Bonis 


Arts  the  Fastest  and  Safest  Boats  Built 


gllHlitll  Ittu. 

Steel  Motor  Boats  nave  revolutionized  motor  boat  buildiiiK, 
and  are  superior  in  every  way  to  wooden  motor  boats.  They  are  equipped  with 
Mullins  Reversible  Engines,  so  simple  in  construction,  and  so  dependable  that 
a  boy  can  run  them,  and  the  Mullins  Improved  Underwater  Exhaust,  which 
is  absolutely  noiseless. 

Writs  For  Our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Motor  Boats-Row  Boats-Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 

THE  W.  II.  MCLLINS  CO.,   118  Franklin   Street,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you  unbiased  advice  about  automobiles 


AUTOMOBILES 


Details  MaKe  The  Car 


is  every  feature    that    makes    mechanical    excellence  and    general  attractiveness. 

Constructive  Details 

Motor — four-cylinder  vertical,  4j  inch  bore,  4£  inch  stroke  that  gives  full  25-30  horse  power 
at  the  road  wheels. 

Transmission — sliding  gear  of  a  special  type  in  which  all  trouble  in  shifting  gears  is  abso- 
lutely avoided. 

Final  drive — propeller  shaft  and  bevel  gears  with  floating  type  rear  axle  fitted  with  ball  and 
roller  bearings  throughout.     Wheel  base — 108  inches,  wheels  34  inch  with  4  inch  tires. 

All  accessories,  such  as  mechanical  sight  feed  lubricator,  circulating  pump,  ignition  timer, 
etc.,  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  types. 

Equipment  includes  full  cape  top,  five  lamps,  horn,  tools,  storage  battery,  etc. 

Price,  as  above,  $2000. 

Our  catalogue,  describing  this  and  five  other  models — $950  to  $2500 — is  at  your  service. 

Main    Office   and    Factory,    Kenosha,    Wisconsin 


Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  West  62nd  Street. 


Branches: 

Boston, 


Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 

Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Thomas    B.    Jeffery   (&L   Company 


Going  to  buy  an  automobile  ?     The  Readers'  Service  will  pick  the  one  suited  to  your  needs 


AUTOMOBILES 


Type  XV,  50  H.P.  Pope-Toledo 
Price,  Fully  Equipped  $4,250 


You    can    learn   more    about  a   really 
car  in  an  hour  s  ride  in  the  50  H 


P. 


POPE-TOLEDO 

than  we  could  tell  you  in  ten  pages  oj  this  publication. 

A  demonstration  will  prove  to  you  that  this  car  is  more  powerful, 
faster,  easier  handled,  easier  riding  and  sweeter  running  than  any  car 
on  the  market. 

Comparison  will  show  you  that  its  construction  embraces  more 
alloyed  steel,  more  ball  bearings,  more  of  the  world's  best  and  latest 
practice  in  design,  workmanship  and  material  than  any  other  American 
car. 

All  we  ask  is  investigation  and  comparison.  The  more  you  com- 
pare, the  closer  your  investigation,  the  more  you'll   become  convinced 

your  choice  should  be  a  Type  XV  Pope-Toledo. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Pope  Motor  Car 

A.L.A.M.  TOLEDO, 


C 


o. 


Going  to  buy  an  automobile  ?      The  Reader's  Service  will  pick  the  one  suited  to  your  needs. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Gasoline  and  Electric  Motor  Cars 


Are  Constructed  Throughout  in  a  Manner  that  is  Unequalled  for 
Uniformity  of  Excellence 


«I  Mark  XLVIII,  24-28  H.  P.,  Touring  Car, 
$3000;  Limousine,  $4200;  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  medium  powered  car  on 
the  market. 

<IMark  XL1X,  40-45  H.  P.,  Touring  Car, 
$4500;  Limousine  or  Landaulet,  $5500; 
presents  an  unrivalled  combination  of 
speed,    power    and    luxury. 


«I  Mark  LX1X,  ELECTRIC  Victoria-Phaeton, 
$1600,  is  unapproached  in  its  class  for  radius 
of  reliable  action,  safety,  comfort,  smartness 
of  style  and  superb  finish. 

<JMark  LXV11I,  Electric  Brougham,  Lan- 
daulet, Hansom  and  Victoria,  each  $4000, 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ideal 
town  carriages  for  private  service. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Gasoline  and  Electric  Models  will  be  Sent  on  Request 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH  :   Electric  Vehicle  Company,  134  West  39th  Street 

CHICAGO :  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332-1334  Michigan  Avenue 

BOSTON :   The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  Street 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M, 


What  does  it  cost  to  run  an  automobile  ?     Ask  the  Readers    Service 


AUTOMOBILES 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you  unbiased  advice  about  automobiles 


AUTOMOBILES 
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Thirty  Horse-power 

on  the  road  is  better  than  fifty  in  the  catalogue.    It  is  on 
the  road  you  need  it,  and  where,  in  the 'Model  "H" 

KNOX  WATERLESS 


F§> 


m 


m£M 


Price,  $2,500 


you  get  it.  It  is  why  the  "  II  "  has  outrun 
and  outelimbed  every  other  car  in  its  class. 
KNOX  quality — standard  for  seven  years — guar- 
antees its  wearability,  Weight,  2,250  pounds,  actual ; 
102  inch  wheel-base;  32x4  inch  tires;  three-speed  selective 
transmission;  positive  automatic  oiling;  compensating  car- 
bureter ;  dead-stop  brakes  ;  direct  cooling ;  three-point  sus- 
pension ;  straight  shaft  drive  ;  long  easy  springs  ;  speed  from 
4  to  40  miles  an  hour.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
technical  description  ;  they  are  text  books  on  automobile 
construction. 

KNOX  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Member    Association    Licensed    Automobile    Manufacturers 

SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


Going  to  buy  an  automobile  ?     The  Readers'  Service  will  pick  the  one  suited  to  your  needs 


AUTOMOBILES 
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New  Model  H — four-Cylinder — 30  ft.  p. 
$2,500  f.  o.  b.  Detroit — Lamps  not  included. 


A  Car  of 
High  Degree 

The  new  Model  H  Cadillac  more  than 
justifies  expectations.  It  upholds  every 
tradition  of  an  honored  name. 

A   sturdy,    swift,     high-grade   automo- 
bile, beneath  whose  beautiful 
finish  you  recognize 


Send  for  Catalog  of  Car  in 
interested. 


•hichyou  are 


\m 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


in 


Triumph 

Specially  constructed  for  the  motorist  — 
veteran  or  beginner — whose  ideals  are  real- 
ized only  in  a  car  of  the  greatest  comfort 
and  luxury  and  of  ample  power.  A  master- 
piece of  engineering  at  a  price  possible 
only  in  the  largest  factory  in  the  world. 

Powerful  30  H.  P.  engine;  direct  shaft 
drive;  brakes  that  lock  wheels  instantly. 

A  Marvel  of  Simplicity 

Remarkable  ease  of  control — the  logical 
automobile  for  the  owner  who  wants  most 
pleasure  and  least  care. 

Cheerfully  demonstrated  by  your  nearest 
dealer,  who  will  also  show  you: 

Model  G— 20  h.  p.  Touring  Car  4-Cyllnder, 
$2,000— Described  in  Catalog  GE 
Model  M— 10  h.  p.  4-Passenger  Car, 

$950— Described  in  Catalog  ME 
Model  K— 10  h.  p.  Runabout, 

$800— Described  in  Catalog  ME 


J 


The  TRUSCOTT 

"Craft  of  Quality" 


Run  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  We  prove 
actual  boat  and  motor  value  for  every  cent 
invested.  Send  five  stamps  for  large  cata- 
logue, mentioning  size  and  type  ot  boat  or 
motor  required.  Boat  and  motor  car  owners 
should  have  the  Truscott  supply  catalogue. 

Truscott  Boat  Mfg.  Co. 

Sub-Station  65.  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


Racine  Boats  Beat  Everything 

for  perfect  construction  and  efficient  operation.  They  lead  the  fleet 
because  they  are  built  right— run  right— priced  right.  No  motor 
enthusiast  buying  a  Racine  Boat  lias  ever  been  dissatisfied. 

RACINE  BOATS  arc  A  No.  I  from  keel  to  motor. 

Step  in  at 

122  W.  uth  Street,  NEW  YORK  182  Milk  Street,  BOSTON 

38  Delaware  Ave.,  CAMDEN,  N.J.   1610  Mich.  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

321  First  Ave.,  S.  SEATTLE 

and  see  our  line  of  boats. 

RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  105.  Muskegon,  Mich. 

When  writing  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue  enclose  five  cents  to 
prepay  postage. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  Automobile  accessories 
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Southern  Pacific    through 
California  and  Oregon 

In  America,  the  largest  grapevine  (8  feet  in  circumference),  the  longest  beach,  the  greatest 
of  pines,  the  most  extensive  fir  forests,  the  largest  deciduous  fruit  orchards,  the  greatest 
seed  farms,  the  largest  beet  sugar  factories,  the  best  equipped  hot  springs,  are  along  the 
Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders.  Reduced  rates  to  California  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  July  are  made  over  this  line  through  the  land  of  enchantment.  For  a  beau- 
tiful book  with  over  a  hundred  pictures  in  four  colours  of  California-Oregon  scenery,  and 
copy  of  Sunset,  Magazine  of  the  wideawake  West,  send  15  cents  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Are  you  interested  in  sporting  goods  ?     The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  making  a  selection 
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Summer  pleasure  among  the  peaks 
and  pines  of  the  cool  Northwest. 


The 


PIONEER  LIMITED 

of   the 

Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Railway 

takes  you  far  off  the  beaten  track  to  a  country 
broad  in  grandeur — an  unusually  enjoyable  trip 
whose  rich  comforts  amid  rugged  surroundings 
dwell  forever  in  memory. 

The  Pioneer  Limited,  leaving  Chicago  everyday  at  6.30  p.  m., 
is  known  to  seasoned  travelers  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
city  club  ever  accomplished  in  a  railroad  train.  Special 
equipment  throughout.  Longer,  higher  and  wider  berths 
— more  inviting  library  car — a  famous  dining  service. 

Special  Summer  Rates 

To  Los  Angeles  Tickets    on    sale  June   8  to  15,    $62.50   via 
and  Return  Omaha  or  Kansas  City.    $75  via  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis.      Return  limit,  Aug.  31. 

To  Spokane         Tickets  on  sale  June  20  to  July  12,  $54.00 
and  Return  Return  limit,  Sept.  15. 

To  Seattle  Tickets  on  sale  June  20  to  July  12,  $62.50 

and  Return  Return  limit,  Sept.  15 

The  above  rates  apply  also  to  two  other  routes  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 

Via  Omaha  and  Ogden — The  Overland  Limited, 
Via  Kansas  City — The  Southwest  Limited. 

A  pleasing  variation  can  be  planned  by  going  on  one 
route  and  returning  on  either  of  the  others.  Information 
and  interesting  literature  supplied  by 


F.  A.  MILLER. 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Chicago. 


W.  S.  HOWELL. 
General  Eastern  Agent. 

381  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  planning  your  summer  vacation  trip 
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Rock 
Island 


COLORADO 

Up  with  the  sun,  catching  your  own  breakfast  in  the 
mountain  trout  streams.  Climbing  a  great  peak  with  a 
view  of  inspiring  grandeur  as  your  reward. 

Playing  golf  or  tennis,  or  driving  or  riding,  all  in  a 
bracing  tonic  atmosphere  that  doubles  the  pleasure  of  every 
sport.      That  is  the  outdoor  life  of  Colorado. 

The  Rock  Island  is  the  way  to  go.  The  only  direct  route  to  both  Denver  and 
Colorado  Springs.  Entirely  new  equipment  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Limited  insures 
Rock  Island  travelers  every  comfort  and  luxury  of  modern  travel. 

Several  fast  through  trains  daily  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo. 

Special  summer  rates  effective  June  1st  to  September  30th. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of  Colorado — "Under  the  Turquoise  Sky. ' ' 

Special  Pacific  Coast  Excursion  announcements  in  daily  papers  or  sent  on 
your  request  to 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,    Pass.    Traffic  Mgr. 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 


Where  shall  I  spend  my  vacation  ?      Lists  of  hotels,  timetables,  suggestions  free  from  Readers'  Service 
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EORGIAN  BAYj 

INCLUDES 

>0,000   ISLANDS,    POINT-AUX-BARIL, 
MANITOULIN  ISLAND,  SAULTSFEL 
MARIL    AND   MACKINAC  ISLAND 

THE.  BEST  FISHING  AND  CAMPING. 
CHARMING  SCENERY. 
COMFORTABLE  STEAMERS 
HEALTHFUL  CLIMATE. 

Tours  of  Great  Lakes  via  Northern  Navigat:  >nCo. 

in  connection  with 


k^ 


Grand    Tr\xnK. Rail wecy  >S»^>\ste 


m. 
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N»NL*Y  MIHUTES  CATCH  WfTH  THREE 
1    ft    i   Ul        G  E.O  RGIAN  ,  BAY.* 


FOR     INFORMATION    ADDRESS 

G.T.BELL  C.H.NICHOLSON 

General  Pass.&TicketAgent.  Traffic  Manager 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  Sy5tem  Northern  Navigation  Co. 

Montreal.  Que  Sarnia  .  Onu 


Buy    Your     Tobacco 
Direct  from    Factory 

That's  the  only  way  to  know  how  fragrant,  rich 
and  smooth  French's  Mixture  is.  Descriptive 
adjectives  have  all  been  used  by  inferior  tobac- 
cos ere  this.  We  can  give  you  no  new  words, 
but  we  can  give  you  a  new  and  better  smoking 
tobacco  direct  from  the  makers. 
To  make  it  easy  for  you  try 

FRENCH'S   MIXTURE 

we  have  the  standing  offer  printed  at  the  left. 
Take  advantage  of  it  and  you  will  have 
reason  to  congratulate  yourself.  You  will 
obtain  a  perfect  blend  of  pure  North  Caro- 
lina Golden  Leaf  Tobacco,  made  almost 
eutirely  by  hand.     It  is 

"The  Aristocrat  of 

Smoking  Tobacco" 

Not  sold    by  dealers,    but    direct  to 

smokers  in  perfect  condition 

K11ENCII     TOKAfl'O     COMPANY 

Dept.  E,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Detroit 

,r-  Engine 


your  Row  Boat, 
Sail  Boat,  Launch. 
10,01)0  in  use. 

Send  for 
testimonials 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
1328   Tefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


For 


3-5-7.10  H.  P.  Propor- 
tionate prices.  Cylin- 
ders and  pistons 
ground.  Crank 
shaft  drop 
forged  steel. 
[All  sizes 
ready  to  ship 

SEND  FOR 

FREE 
CATALOG. 


FOR.     VACATIONS 


\I  LASSES 


for  outdoor  sports  and   pleasures.     12  styles, 
best  lenses,  $5.00  to  $28.50.    Special  glasses  for 
Bird    Study,    Mariners   and  Travellers.     Best 
Lenses.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet  F. 
GLOBE   OPTICAL   CO.,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Wood  Rollers 


Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "improved,"  no  tacks  required. 


Tin  Rollers 


THE   HURRY-UP   TOOTH    BRUSH 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth. 
irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold 
it.    This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
sons—the only  ones  who 
like  our  brush. 


Adults' 35c.  Youths'  25c. 
Children's  25c;     By  mail  or  at  dealers. 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "Tooth  Truths." 
FLORENCE  MFil.  CO.,  151  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  you  in  selecting  house  furnishings. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 

VIA 

ERIE 
RAILROAD 


BEAUTIFULLY     ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET     OF 
CHAUTAUQUA      LAKE     ON       APPLICATION 


SPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS 

JULY  5  and  26,  1907 

AT 

REDUCED  FARES 

TICKETS   GOOD   FOR  RETURN 

WITHIN  30  DAYS  FROM 

DATE  OF  SALE. 


CAMBRIDGE  SPRINGS,  PA. 

AND 

SAEGERTOWN, 
PA. 


Send  for 

Illustrated  Booklet 


Stop-overs  permitted 


-i  ? 


THF     HOTFI      DiriFP     under    new    and   efficient   management,    has 
I  I  IL     IIVI  LL    I\IL/LI\,   .  imnrovpJ  anJ  romnUfelv  renovated. 


been  improved  and  completely  renovated. 


R.  H.  WALLACE,  General  Passenger  Agent, 


II  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Where  shall  I  spend  my  vacation  ?     Lists  of  hotels,  time  tables,  suggettioiis^free  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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Greatly  enlarged  and  newly  equipped  throughout,  offers  every    comfort 
pleasure  and   diversion  of  the  ideal  mountain  summer  resort;   and  in  the 
Celebrated  Tate  Spring  Epsom  Water  guests  are  afforded  the  finest 
natural  remedy  in  America  for  Kidney,  Liver  and  Stomach  disorders. 
Sold  by  all  druggists  or  shipped  direct.     Write  for  booklet  to 

THOS.  TOMUNSON,  Owner,  TATE  SPRING,  TENN. 


A.  H.  WASHBURN 

Cotton  Machinery 


AND 


Equipment 

Steam  and  Electrical 

Power  Plants 


Correspondence  Solicited 

CHARLOTTE,  North  Carolina 


Tampa's  Live,  Independent  and   Progressive 
Newspaper. 

The  Tampa  Tribune 

Daily,  Sunday,  Weekly 

Only  Morning  Paper  in  South  Florida. 
Member  of  the  Associated  Press. 


Covers  the  thirty  southern 
counties  like  the  morning  dew. 

The  Tribune  is  a  bold,  fear- 
less and  enterprising  news- 
paper. 

The  greatest  advertising 
medium  in  the  Land  of  Flowers. 

Each  edition  consists  of  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  pages. 


Daily 


Circulation    Guaranteed 
over   12,000. 


McCray  Refrigerators 

Porcelain  Tile,  Opal  Glass  or  Wood  Lined 

are  acknowledged  by  architects  and  sanitary  experts  to  be  the  best  refriger- 
ators that  can  be  built  and  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  because  they  use  so 
much  less  ice,  and  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saving  on  ice  bills. 

Write  Today  For  Our  Catalogue 

and  let  us  tell  you  why  the  McCray  System  of  Refrigeration  is  better  than  any 
other— why  salt  and  matches  keep  perfectly  dry  in  a  McCray  Refrigerator— why 
It  uses  less  ice  than  others  and  why  you  ought  to  have  one  in  your  home. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  made  in  stock  sizes  and  built  to  order,  in  all 
sizes  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Public  Institutions,  Hospitals,  Grocers, 
Markets  and  Florists.  They  are  endorsed  by  physicians  and  are  used  in  nearly 
every  prominent  residence,  club,  hotel,  etc.    Every  refrigerator  guaranteed. 

CatalOPTlBS  and    F«;rimatP5  FrPP     Catalogue  No.  «\   for  residences;  No.  48 

wjuuu„uc>  unu  csumareii  rree.  for  hotel8  restomcnts.  clubs,  public  in- 
stitutions, etc.    No.  57  for  meat  markets;  No.  64  for  grocers;  No.  71  for  florists. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Company,  565  Mill  Street,  Kendallville,  lad. 
Branches  la  all  principal  cities. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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HOW 


ABOUT 


THE 


That  is  a  ques- 
tion "which  we 
should  partic- 
ularly like  the 
privilege  of 
answering  for 
you.  Just  drop 
us  a  card  with 
your  name,  ad- 

jUAlAltlvS  dress  and  this 
question  upon 
it.      We  will 

I IV]  send  you    the 

FACTS -and 
nothing  else  I 


MEXICO  ? 


PASSENGER    DEP'T 

OF 

THE  NATIONAL  LINES, 

MEXICO  CITY,  D.  F. 


Ten  Thousand 
Lakes 


In  (he  beautiful  Park  Region 
of  Minnesota  offer  unsurpassed 
Summer  Outing  pleasures 
and  the  keenest  of  sport  for 
Anglers. 

Attractive  lake  resorts  for 
summer  visitors.  Unequalled 
camping  and  canoe  cruising 
opportunities.     Write  for 

"MINNESOTA  LAKES" 

A  beautiful  booklet,  illustrated; 
sent  free. 


Northern  Pacific 
Railway 


A.  M.  CLELAND 


The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you  in  planning  your  summer  vacation  trip 


THE     WORLD'S     WORK     ADVERTISER 


Would  an  Investment 

Yielding  from  6%  to  10%,  with  absolute  security  guaranteed,  interest  you? 

We  can  invest  your  money  in  first  mortgage  securities  on  the  rich,  fertile  wheat 
and  stock  growing  lands  of 

WESTERN   CANADA 

We  are  owners  of  over  27,000  acres  and  have  listed  with  us  over  500,000  acres  of 
the  best  selected  and  most  fertile  wheat  growing  lands,  which  we  are  now  offering  to 
the  investor  and  homeseeker  at  prices  which  in  a  very  short  time  will  double  and  treble. 
We  can  sell  these  lands  on  very  easy  terms  if  desired. 

WESTERN  CANADA  has  been  rightly  designated 

'THE  LAST  WEST" 


We  guarantee  absolute  security,  whether  you  have  private  funds  to 
invest  or  can  spare  only  a  few  dollars  per  month.  Write  us  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  prospectus.  It  places  you  under  no  obligation,  but  will 
show  you  how  your  dollars  can  be  made  to  grow.  <|We  are  authorized  by 
the  Manitoba  Government  to  accept  money  on  deposit,  on  which  we  pay 
4%  interest.     IJ$  1,000,  grows  to  $2,000  in  less  than  18  years. 

Umpertal  3ntic0tment0  UtO.  (Bankers) 

CAPITAL    STOCK.    $100,000.00 
613  Mclntyre  Building.  -  WINNIPEG.  MANITOBA. 


Last  Mountain  Valley  Land 

WESTERN    CANADA 

The  Best  Investment  on  the  Continent  To-day.     Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  invest 

your  money  profitably  in 


Winnipeg     Acreage 


42  acres  adjoining  Winnipeg 
City  Limits.  $400  per  acre  for 
quick  sale.  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway  shops  now  being 
erected  next  the  property.  A 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  speedy 
turnover  and  big  profit. 


Canada   Wheat    Land 


Send  25  cents  for  our  beautiful,  new  photographic 
souvenir,  entitled  "  The  Lake  and  the  Land  of  the 
Last  Mountain  Valley,"  which  is  not  only  a  book  of 
authentic  information,  but  also  a  work  of  art.  With 
this  souvenir  we  also  send  the  20th  Century  Atlas  of 
Canada.     Maps,   descriptive  matter,  etc.,  on  request. 

WM.    PEARSON    CO.,    LTD.,    31 6  Northern   Bank  Building,     WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  investments,  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  houses 


H  O! 

FOR    THE 

PROSPEROUS    SOUTH 

Buy  A  Home  In  Beautiful,  Fertile  Texas 

The  Lone  Star  State,  Rich  in  Promise 

We  heCbe  180  fruit  and  truck  farms,  containing 
20  acres,  which  -we  are  selling  for  $500  each. 


$10  CASH  AND  $10  PER 
MONTH. 

A  warrantee  deed,  with  complete 
abstract  of  title,  will  be  issued  pur- 
chaser as  soon  as  the  farm  is  paid  for. 

Each  farm  will  be  fenced  with  hog 
proof  wire.  Five  acres  will  be  planted 
to  orchard,  consisting  of  peaches  and 
pears  and  other  fruits.  The  remain- 
ing fifteen  acres  will  be  cultivated  to 
crops  best  adapted  to  the  climate. 

We  will  erect  on  each  farm  a  three 
room  house  just  as  soon  as  the  pur- 
chaser desires  to  take  possession. 


JOEL  N.  LEVIN,  Secretary. 


YOU  RECEIVE  6' ,  INTER- 
EST ON  INSTALLMENT 
PAYMENTS. 

Purchasers  will  receive  6%  interest 
on  their  installment  payments.  Interest 
paid  on  Jan.  1  of  each  year,  being 
better  than  any  savings  bank.  We 
will  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land  until 
you  pay  the  full  purchase  price. 

When  the  purchase  is  completed  you 
may  take  possession.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  do  so  we  will  operate  the  farm 
for  you  until  you  do  take  possession 
for  lOPo  on  the  gross  returns. 


THE  LOCATION  IS  IDEAL. 

These  farms  are  located  in  fertile  Cass  and  Marion  counties,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  railroad 
station,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  fruit  and  truck  farm  belt  of  Texas.  Shipping  facilities  unexcelled 
and  markets  are  convenient. 

Churches  of  every  denomination  and  schools  of  every  grade  are  nearby,  affording  religious  and  educa- 
tional advantages.     The  moral  and  social  atmosphere  is  good. 

PERFECT  WEATHER  AND  HEALTH  CONDITIONS. 

There  is  no  more  healthy  section  in  the  United  States.  The  average  temperature  in  summer  is  90 
degrees  and  in  winter  55  degrees.  The  average  elevation  is  400  feet,  the  atmosphere  dry  and  healthful, 
coniributing  energy,  strength  and  vitality.  The  soil  yields  a  rich  return,  making  a  competence  for 
middle  life  and  laying  up  luxuries  for  old  age. 

Outdoor  work  is  practicable  eleven  months  out  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  free  and  productive;  sweet 
potatoes  grow  remarkably  well,  while  100  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  can  be  safely  counted  on  from  each 
acre.  Two  and  even  three  crops  per  year  can  be  raised.  Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  figs 
and  pomegranates  grow  in  profusion. 

YOU  SHOULD   ACT  AT  ONCE. 

To  own  your  own  home,  to  develop  it,  to  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  community,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  the  development  of  moral  strength  sufficient  to  successfully  assume  responsibilities — 
these  are  the  highest  attainments  of  good  citizenship.  It  means  culture,  refinement,  contentment  and 
happiness.  To  more  easily  attain  this  desirable  end  prompt  action  is  necessary.  Write  at  once  for  our 
booklet,  fully  descriptive  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  we  offer.      Sent  free  on  request. 

THE  LONE  STAR  STATE  NOW  BECKONS  YOU 
WITH    THE    OPPORTUNITY    OF   A    LIFETIME, 

Address  me  personally,  JOEL  N.  LEVIN,  Secretary 

TEXAS  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

704-710  Wilson  Building  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 


HO!     FOR     THE     PROSPEROUS     SOUTH 


Richmond,  Virginia 

The   Financial,  Commercial    and   Manufacturing 

Centre,  as  well  as  the  most  Attractive  and 

Desirable  Residential  City  in  the  South 

Atlantic    States 


^  Largest  bank  capital  and  bank  clearings — six  trunk  lines  of  railroad 
(nine  different  lines  radiate  from  the  city)  —  at  the  head  of  steamship 
navigation  on  the  James  River — distributive  facilities  that  are  un- 
surpassed from  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  standpoint. 

^  Richmond's  historic  associations  and  social  atmosphere  give  it  an 
unequalled  charm  to  all  who  come  within  its  influence. 

JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION-two  hours  by  rail 

^  Frequent  trains  and  special  low  rates  make  Richmond  the  ideal 
stopping  place  from  which  to  see  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  Hotels 
at  Richmond  reasonable  and  delightful.  The  trip  down  James 
River  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  passes  through  the  most  historic 
and  interesting  part  of  our  country,  both  as  to  Colonial  history  and 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  wars. 

^  All  railroads  issuing  tickets  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  allow 
ten-day  stop-over  at  Richmond. 

€§  If  you  are  interested  in  Richmond,  write  for  handsomely  illustrated 
booklet,  giving  full  information  about  the  city.    Mailed  free  on  request. 

€J  Address  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Richmond,  Virginia 


The  Readers'  Service  has  information  concerning  the  best  manufacturing  sites  in  the  South 
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Farming  Pays  Big  in  Virginia 

By  G.  W.  KOINER,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration. 

The  products  of  Virginia  farms  are  now  worth  $120,000,000  per  year,  and 
Virginia  is  the  wealthiest  state  in  the  South  except  Texas.  Our  farmers  are 
giving  more  attention  to  improving  their  land;  more  cow-peas  and  other 
nitrogen-gathering  plants  are  grown  now  than  in  former  years.  More  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  used;  the  hay  crop  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  more 
live  stock  is  kept.  One-third  of  our  farmers  derive  their  principal  income 
from  live  stock.  Trucking  in  Virginia  has  increased  nearly  five  hundred  per 
cent,  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  canning  industry  in  one  county  last  year 
reached  $800,000.  The  peanut  crop  of  this  state  is  much  larger  now  than 
was  the  entire  crop  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  past.  More  fruit  trees 
have  been  set  within  the  past  five  years  than  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  average  size  of  Virginia  farms  has  decreased  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
from  four  hundred  to  less  than  two  hundred  acres,  and  the  number  of  farms 
has  increased  from  seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 
The  value  of  our  land  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

Virginia  Will  Welcome  You. — Virginia  extends  a  hearty  invitation 
to  all  good  people.  It  is  a  state  of  opportunity.  I'll  take  pleasure  in  answer- 
ing personal  questions  about  Virginia  from  any  reader  of  The  World's  Work. 
Write  me  to-day.  Let  me  send  you  postpaid,  with  Virginia's  compliments, 
any  or  all  of  the  following  bulletins :  Fruit  Growing,  Cattle  Raising,  Horse 
and  Mule  Raising,  Sheep  Raising,  Poultry  Raising,  Corn  Growing,  Mineral 
Resources,  Lead  and  Zinc  Deposits,  Clay  Deposits,  or  The  Water  Power  in 
Virginia.  Address,  G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immi- 
gration, Richmond,  Va. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  advice  about  tobacco  culture. 


HO!     FOR     THE     PROSPEROUS     SOUTH 


BIRMINGHAM 

"  PAY  ROLL                                        A  MILLION 

The  City  that  is  Always 

Unequalled 

Opportu- 

Be  Specific  When  You  Write  to  th< 

Tell  Him  Who  You 
Are  and   What   You 
Want  to  Do— Work, 
Manufacture,  Engage 
in  Business,  or  Invest. 

l 

No  Task  Too  Tedious  If  Ii 

If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 


HO!     FOR     THE     PROSPEROUS     SOUTH 


A  L  A  B  A  M  A 


DOLLARS 


A  WEEK" 


Hungry  for  Hustlers 


-- 


nities  for 


Manufacturing 


Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club 


He  Will  Answer  Your 
Inquiries  Promptly  and 
Fully  and  Will  Put  You 
in  Touch  With  the 
Proper  People. 


Secures  a  Satisfied  Citizen 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  investments,  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  houses 


HO!    FOR    THE    PROSPEROUS    SOUTH 


North  Carolina — Land  of  Opportunity! 


Invest  in  North  Carolina 

Forests,  Factories, 

Farms. 

Water-Powers. 
Metalliferous  Ores. 
Economic   Minerals. 

Wool,  Cotton,   Furniture 

Manufacturing  offer 

Safe  Investment. 


Acquire  a  Home   and 

Independence  in  the 

Finest  All  The  Year 

Climate  on  the 

Atlantic  Coast. 


<^-^<^- 


Fruit  and  Truck 

Growing,  General 

Farming,  Dairying,  Stock 

Raising,  Poultry, 

are  all  profitable  in 

North  Carolina. 


How  Apples  and  Peaches  Grow  in  the  Old  Norlh  Slate. 


For  information  write  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh. 


JX»E  DENTON,  NX. 

The  development  of  Denton,  N.  C  ,  offers  the  very  safest 
and  most   profitable  field  of  investment.     Located  in  the 
heart    of    America's    richest  timber  and  fanning    land.it 
forms  the  centre  of  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    The  recent  compleiion  of  the  Carolina  Valley  Rail- 
way  puts  Denton  in  communication  with  the  markets  of 
the  world.       This  road  now   joins  the  Southern  Railway 
and  will  soon  make  connections  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
the  Atlantic  Coast    Line   and   the  Norfolk  and  Western. 
This  means  certain  advances  in  land  values. 

Real  Estate  Now  Rules  Invest- 
ment World. 

Town  lots  like  those  now  offered  at  Denton  are  as  rare  as 
they  are  gilt-edged.     Immediate  action  on  your  part  means 
the  securing  of  choicest  residence  and  business  lots  from 
#37-5°  f°  j'75.      Terms  are  within  reach   of  every  wage 
earner,  $5  down  and  $5  a  month,  5  per  cent,  off  for  cash. 
The  majority  of  lots  sold  so  far  have  been  purchased  by 
persons   living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Denton  who 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.      O  her  purchasers  in- 
clude  citizens  from  New  York  to  Alabama  who  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  hear  of  it. 

Right  Now  is  the  Right 
Buying  Time. 

This  immediate  present  is  the  logical  moment  to  get  in  on 
the  ground   floor  of  Denton,    N.  C.     To  delay   means  to 
lose  the  best  opportunities.     Buy  and  then   wait.     Later 
will  be  all  right  for  selling  at  big  profits.     Five  stores,  five 
wood-working  factories,  a  $25,000  bank  and  many  homes 
is   the   record   for   the   past  few   weeks.     Watch    Denton 
grow  and  benefit  by  its  rapid  development.     Full  informa- 
tion on  request. 

Davidson    Insurance    &  Trust    Co. 

Lexington,  North  Carolina. 

If  vou  want  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  the  South 

Invest  in  Birmingham 

Real  Estate 

Birmingham  is  now  the   greatest   manufacturing 
center  in   the  South.     Birmingham   today  dictates 
the  price  of  iron    and    steel    for   the   entire   world. 
Many  fortunes  have   already   been   made   in   Birm- 
ingham Real  Estate,  and  the  future  is  even  bright- 
er than  has  been  the  past.     We   sell   all    kinds  of 
Real  Estate  from  the    high  class   business    property 
to  the  suburban  property  on  monthly  payments. 

Write  us  for  Literature  About  Birmingham 

Robt.  Jemison,  Jr.,  Pres't.  H.  G.  Seibels,  Sec'y. 
P.  A.  Holley,  Treas. 

Jemison    Real    Estate   and 

Insurance   Company 

2024    Third    Avenue,    Birmingham,    Ala. 

References:      The  Banks  of  Birmingham, 
Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

Jno.  W.  Gates  says:     "Birmingham   should  have 
a  population  of  One  Million    people  twenty  years 
hence,  it  will  certainly  be  the  largest  city  in  Amer- 
ica not  on  navigable  waters." 

If  you  wish  to  know  about  truck  farming  in  the  South,  write  to  the  Readers'  Service 
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GEORGIA 


The  Garden  of  the  South 


Some  "Show  Me"  Evidence 


"THE 
E 

M 

P 
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STATE 

of  the 

SOUTH" 


Co(onl3atton  Bureau  ot  flMcbtaan  Xallroato 


■ttraaucaa  bbhb 

Mc  Rae,  Caireia.  ilOh.Mth  ISO?, 

Sanuol  C.   Dunlap,  Ei|., 

714-19  Contury  Sldg., 

Atlanta,   ■,--.r.-    i. 

IVar  Sir:-  .         Hoting  the  pjblicaticn  entitled, 
Gaor^ia",   recently,  *t  wai-U  ant   yot  to  place  my  rifna  on  ruhaericlli 
lint,   for  which  pl*4sa  find  fifty  cent   P. O.K. P.   enrlnpad. 
AdOroRr.  ran*  to  ae  at  Cadillac.  lllclii„-ar. 

For  your   inforuation  iafi  to  advlra 
that  I  have  recantly  puroh t*ad  «hoji  i.oon  acres  of  &><■&  rtaorffin 
landi  and  already  have  lnrl£rnnt«   on  the  «ay.      I  feel   that  I   huv* 
greater  oprw*rt  unities  here   than  In   <>,*  Horth  "here   I  haw*  K*«m 
M^->«rt  with  nora  than  a  fair  oe-ifiiire   of  success. 


ary   truly 


\- 


Invites  the  agriculturist  from  every  section  of  the 
world.  The  far  South  as  well  as  the  North,  East 
and  West.  The  State  extends  through  four  and  a  half  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  of  the  nine  climate  belts  in  the  United  States, 
eight  are  represented  within  her  borders,  the  lowest  with  an 
annual  temperature  of  about  40  degrees,  the  highest  of  be- 
tween 70  and  80  degrees. 


Crops  are  always  sure.  The  rainfall  is  not  ex- 
cessive— just  enough  to  produce  the  crops  of  the 
section — and  well  distributed  throughout  the 
growing  season. 

Think  of  it !  Two  and  three  crops  from  the 
same  land  every  year.  $600  per  acre  in  onions — 
$3.30  per  bushel  for  new  potatoes — $1.00  per 
quart  for  strawberries.  These  and  many  actual, 
every-day  results  in  trucking  and  fruit  culture  can 
be  proven  to  you  while  you  are  reading  this  ad- 
vertisement. 

The  railroad  facilities  are  such  that  your  prod- 
uct will  reach  the  market  as  early  as  any  other 


section  of  the  country.  You  get  the  fancy  prices — 
you  save  in  transportation  costs. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  a  farmer  > 

GEORGIA  contains  thirty-one  large  towns  and 
cities.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  CO  1" ION 
BELT,  in  a  country  that  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  knows  no  "hard  times,"  these  thriving 
towns  and  cities  of  GEORGIA  offer  opportunities 
and  advantages  for  every  line  of  business. 

Splendid  inducements  are  offered  merchants, 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  investors,  professional 
men— in  fact,  men  of  every  class— that  are  willing 
to  work  for  success. 

We  have  excellent  locations  for  YOU. 


Sg^*"  GEORGIA  is  not  only  a  good  section  in  which  to  make  money  but  it  is  just  the  place  to  build 
a  home. 

JSP**"  Every  first  and  third  Tuesday  in  each  month  Homeseekers'  Round  Trip  Tickets  are  on  sale  from 
all  points  North  of  the  Ohio  and  West  of  the  Mississippi  rivers,  to  points  in  GEORGIA,  limited 
to  thirty  days,  at  practically  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

See  your  railroad  agent  and  arrange   to  come  to  GEORGIA  and   investigate  these  openings  and 
opportunities  for  yourself — that's  the  best  way — the  sure  way. 

NOW  the  lands  are  cheap  and  the  openings  many,  and  you  can  "get  in"  on  easy  terms. 

Correspondence  solicited  ;  your  letters  will  receive  prompt,  courteous  and  intelligent  responses. 

The  Georgia  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration 

714-715  CENTURY  BUILDING,  ATLANTA,  GA,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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Which  shall  it  be   mountain  or  seashore  ?     Information  on  either  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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Southern  Homes, 
Farms  and  Industries 


(i)  No  part  of  the  United  States  is  moving  ahead  faster  in  Industrial,  Commercial, 
Agricultural,  Mineral  and  Timberal  Development  than  the  Slates  South  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers.       The  Southeastern  States. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  investments  and  improvements  in  factories  and 
industries  of  all  kinds  along  the  Southern  Railway  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 
reached  the  vast  sum  of  300  million  dollars. 

There  are  no  climatic  extremes,  as  a  rule,  in  the  South,  and  clothing  and  fuel  bills 
are  much  less  than  in  the  North.  Well  tended  gardens  supply  green  stuff  for  the 
table  every  month  in  the  year.     Every  home  can  have  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  South  has  the  largest  remaining  forests  of  merchantable  woods  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  area  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore  fields  is  greater  than  that  of 
England  and  Germany  combined.     Openings  for  mills  and  factories. 

All  the  precious  and  economic  minerals,  metals,  marbles,  stones,  clays,  cement 
materials,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  Southern  States,  and  mining  and  manufacturing 
operations  can  be  carried  along  under  most  favorable  conditions. 

Every  Southern  State  has  navigable  rivers,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  water  for  all 
purposes,  including  power  to  an  extent  not  equaled  in  any  other  geographical 
division  of  the  United  States.     Ample  and  seasonable  rainfall. 

Manufacturers  can  find  water  power  sites,  and  draw  unlimited  supplies  of  cotton, 
wool  and  fibres  from  the  fields,  staple  woods  from  the  forests,  and  minerals — from 
srold  to  iron — from  the  hills.     Fuel  is  abundant. 

Local  capital  stands  ready  in  many  localities  to  join  outside  men  of  experience  in 
the  work  of  establishing  industries.  Faims  can  be  bought  and  paid  for  from  a 
share  of  the  crop.      Many  crops  grown  not  known  to  the  North. 

Productive  lands,  suitable  for  all  lines  of  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying,  trucking, 
orcharding,  convenient  to  railways,  mails,  markets,  schools  and  churches,  can  be 
bought  at  low  prices  and  on  most  favorable  terms. 

Fine  openings  in  Virginia,  the  Carolmas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Florida  and  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  for  investments  in  farm, 
timber,  mineral,  marble  and  stone  lands,  close  to  railways  and  water  routes. 

(11)  No  part  of  the  continent  is  so  favorably  located  in  nearness  to  great  market  centres 
reached  by  rail,  as  well  as  in  having  seaports  whence  ships  sail  by  nearest  routes  to 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  Panama  and  South  America. 

(12)  A  country  like  the  South,  abounding  in  raw  material,  water  power,  fuel  and  food 
stuffs,  and  enjoying  a  good  climate,  and  access  to  home  and  foreign  markets,  ought 
to  appeal  to  investors  and  homeseekers. 

For  publications   and  information  about  land  for  the  single  individual 
or  colonies,    locations   for  industries,    or   business    openings,   address 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you  advice  on  farming  problems  if  you  ask  for  it 
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Seaboard 

Air   Line    R^ailway 

reaches  the  various  important  towns  and  cities,  traverses  the  greater 

and  best  portions  of  the  entire  territory  described  in  this  issue  of 

The  WORLD'S  Work,  and  will  cordially  cooperate  with  cap 

italists,  manufacturers,  miners,  quarrymen,  stock-men, 

fruit-growers,  farmers,  lumbermen  and  all  others  in 

the  full  development  of  countless  opportunities 

which  exist  along  its  line  for  the  profitable 

investment    of    capital    and    brains. 

QN  THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY,  coal  mines  are  in  operation 
while  other  deposits  simply  await  the  magic  hand  of  capital;  numerous  water  powers 
varying  from  a  few  hundred  horse  power  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse  power 
have  been  and  are  now  being  developed  along  electrical  lines,  and  this  assurance  of  cheap 
and  constant  power  would  seem  to  offer  exceptional  advantages,  in  connection  with  the 
other  inducements  we  can  make,  for  the  location  of  textile  mills. 

J—fIGH  GRADE  LIMESTONES,  together  with  shales  and  clays,  exist  in  unlimited 
quantities  convenient  to  these  water  power  developments  and  should  command 
immediate  attention  from  the  manufacturers  of  Portland  cements,  carbolite,  or  calcium 
carbide.  Tests  have  been  made  for  us  by  experts  and  the  shales  and  clays  will  make 
exceptionally  good  sewer  pipe  conduits  (there  isn't  a  conduit  plant  in  the  South),  vitri- 
fied paving,  common  building  brick. 

/VARIOUS  OTHER  MINERALS,  such  as  copper,  gold,  graphite,  barytes,  feldspar, 
fluor-spar,   kaolins,   mica,   slate   and   pyrites,   have   been  located   by  the    Industrial 
Department  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  details  can  be  secured  by  asking. 

JJNORMOUS    DEPOSITS    OF   IRON    ORES,   both  red  and   brown,  as  well  as 
highest  grade  of  manganese  ores,  with  limestone  and  coal  convenient,  are  to  be  had 
on  our  Atlanta  &  Birmingham  Division  and  offer  special  attractiveness  for  the  establish- 
ment of  furnaces,  foundries,   machine  shops,  car-wheel    plants,   and  similar  industries. 

For  additional  information,  illustrated  literature  and 
lists    of    properties    available,     call    on     or    address 

J.    W.  WHITE,   General  Industrial  Agent,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

or 
H.  B.  BIGHAM,  A.  G.  I.  A.  HENRY  CURTIS,  A.  G.  I.  A. 

Atlanta,  Georgia.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  advice  about  Farm  Lands  in  the  South 
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New  Orleans 

Presents   Greatest  Attractions 

FROM    AN    INVESTMENT   AND 
SPECULATIVE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

r*HE  tremendous  resources  and  great  natural  advantages  of 

•*•      the  SOUTH  are   now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 

world.     The  tide  of  immigration  is  turning  this  way,  capital  is 

being  invested,  and  the  development  of  this,  the  richest  section  of 

the  Union,  will  in  a  short  time  cause  a  great  increase  in  Values. 

New  Orleans 


the  greatest  and  best  located  port  in  the  SOUTH,  having  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  United  States. 

For  information  as  to  investments  in  Real  Estate,  Stocks, 
Bonds  or  Mortgages,  address  the  undersigned.  Don't  think  it 
is  too  much  trouble  to  send  information,  for  it  isn't.  I  believe 
in  New  Orleans  and  I  want  you  to.     Write  me  to-day. 

EMILIEN  PERRIN 

220  CARONDELET  ST.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  investments  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  houses 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  THE  SOUTH  HAS 
OUTSTRIPPED  NEW  ENGLAND  IN  MANUFACTURING? 


DO 


YOU    KNOW    THAT  THE  SOUTH  IS  MAKING  AND  SHIP- 
PING ENGINES  TO  THE  EASTERN  STATES? 


You  can't  know  how  fast  the  South  is  developing  without  you 
keep  posted.  Land  at  $5.00  and  $10.00  an  acre  in  the  South  pro- 
duces as  much  as  $100  and  $150  land  in  the  North. 

We  tell  you  about  these  things  every  day  in  the  Atlanta  Geor- 
gian and  News. 

Inclose  a  dollar-bill  with  your  name  and  address  to  The  Geor- 
gian Company,  Atlanta,  for  3  months'  subscription  and  see  the  kind 
of  paper  we  publish.  No  need  to  register  the  letter  or  get  a  post- 
office  order,  as  we  will  take  the  risk  of  its  reaching  us. 

For  months  past  articles  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The 
Georgian  and  News  showing  the  wonderful  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  South.  The  Georgian  .and  News  is  said  to  be  the  most 
reliable  and  most  cosmopolitan  paper  in  the  South.  Its  market  and 
financial  editor  has  had  over  25  years'  experience  in  the  South.  If 
you  want  to  invest,  or  locate,  take  The  Georgian  and  News  a  while 
and  get  posted. 


30,000  Paid  Circulation 


ATLANTA. 

Population     

Homes     

Telephones     

Main   lines   railroads   .... 
Miles     of      street      rail- 
ways      


130,000 

26,000 

15,000 

7 

150 
Banking    capital    $22,000,000 


Represented  by 
SMITH  &  THOMPSON 

Tribune  Bldg.,      Potter  Bldg., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


GEORGIA. 

Population     2,500,000 

Miles     steam     railways  6,500 

Miles  electric  railways..  400 

Cotton    factories    130 

Spindles     1,500,000 

Bales    cotton    consumed 

in    1905     500,000 

Value    of      1905      cotton 

crop     $100,000,000 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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%\)t  jttms  anti  Courier 

Represents  the  best  sentiment  and  the  best  people  of  South  Carolina. 
It  reaches  every  part  of  the  State.  It  stands  for  honesty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  for  sound  money,  for  high  morality, 
for  the  Law  against  the  Mob,  for  decency  in  public  as  in  private  life. 

IT  IS  OVER  100  YEARS  OLD. 

Advertisers  will  find  The  News  and  Courier  a  most  effective  means 
of  reaching  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  They  know  what  it  is,  and 
what  its  services  have  been  worth  to  them.  It  is  a  century  of  success. 
Advertisers  who  reach  the  most  solid  people  in  South  Carolina  use 
its  columns. 

Readers  who  like  to  be  informed  of  the  best  thought  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  South  on  all  political,  social,  and  indus- 
trial questions  read   it  every  day. 

For  rates  of  advertising  and  subscription,  address 

The  News  aLnd  Co\irier 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


Coming  North  this  summer?     The  Readers'  Service  will  help  you  plan  vour  trip 
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The  Times^Democrat 


DAILY  AND  SEMI-WEEKLY 

NEW  OKLEANS 


Has  the  largest  circulation,  numbering  among  its  clientele  the  best  and  most  representa- 
tive people  of  this  city  and  State,  making  it  in  prestige  and  popularity 

THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  SOUTH 

and  the  accepted  exponent  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  section  it  so  thoroughly  covers 

and  accurately  represents. 

AS  A  BUSINESS  BRINGER 

the  splendid  results  it  is  now  producing  for  its  advertisers,  fully  establish  its  claims  for 

preference  and  patronage.     In  experimental  campaigns  it  is  conceded  that  if  advertising 

does  not  pay  in  this  medium,  it  will  not  pay  elsewhere. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS:  —  Daily,  per  year,  $12.  Three  months,  $3.  One  month,  $1. 
Semi-Weekly  (Tuesdays  and  Fridays),  one  year,  $1.  Advertising  rates  and  sample 
copies  on  request, 

THE  TIMES-DEMOCRAT,  NEW  ORLEANS 


y.fDPOGRESSIVE 
W  FARMER 

RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
The  South's  Leading  Farm  Weekly, 

ought  to  be  read  by  every  Southward- 
looking     land-buyer     and     home- 
seeker,  while  every  business  man 

who  wants  to 

Build  Business  in  the  South 

should  seize  the  opportunity  offered  by 
this  forceful,  progressive,  high-grade  farm 
journal,  its  advertising  columns  read  every 
T»eek  by  the  most  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive of  the  South 's  unprecedentedly 
prosperous  farmers. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

{and  for  advertising  rales,  if  you  are  interested) 

And  Do  It  To-Day ! 

Uampa 
Evening 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Official  Organ  of  Tampa  and 
Hillsborough    County. 

Z5he  "Best  ^/J/ternoon  ^/ld- 
-VerlUing  Medium  in  Florida 

Guarantees  largest  circulation  of  any  af- 
ternoon paper  in  Florida.    Owns  its  own 
handsome     building.     Full     Press     Re- 
port.    Five  Linotype  Machines.    :     :     : 

SOX/TH    FLO'RI'DA 

Is  the  most  prosperous  section  of  country  today 
in  the  United  States,  and  Tampa  is  beyond  all 
question  the  most  phenomenal  city  in  the  South- 
land.    If  you  have  faith  in  the  South  as  a  mar- 
ket for  your  products  you  will  find  THE  EVEN- 
ING NEWS  an  excellent  compass  in  pointing 
you  in  the  direction  of  success. 

The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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TKe  Atlanta  Constitution 


A  DAILY  circulation  reaching  between 
40,000  and  50,000  homes,  not  only  in 
Atlanta  but  in  every  Georgia  commun- 
ity, a  Sunday  circulation  exceeding  50,000 
copies,  and  a  tri-weekly  circulation  in  which  every 
advertisement  is  guaranteed  250,000  insertions 
every  week — that  is  the  remarkable  showing  made 
by  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  many  respects  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  newspapers  in  America,  and 
generally  recognized  as  the  standard  paper  of 
the  South. 

Of  the  daily  and  Sunday  Constitution  so  much  is 
known  already  that  but  little  more  can  be  said  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  part  they  play  in 
the  held  of  Georgia  journalism.  The  daily  runs 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pages,  and  the  Sunday  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty-four  pages.  Every  mail  that 
leaves  Atlanta  after  10:30  o'clock  at  night  carries 
the  daily  Constitution  of  that  night;  and  as  far 
South  as  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  almost  to  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  west,  and  to  the  North 
Carolina  line  to  the  east  the  cry  of  the  morning 
Constitution  is  heard  at  the  breakfast  hour. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Tri-Weekly  Constitution 
is  the  newspaper  novelty  of  the  country.  It  is  a  fact, 
not  generally  known,  that  this  remarkable  publica- 
tion has  a  larger  circulation  in  practically  every 
Southern  state  than  any  newspaper  published  in 
any  Southern  state;  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
Tri-Weekly  Constitutions  that  go  into  North  Caro- 
lina is  greater  than  the  number  of  papers  issued 
by  any  North  Carolina  daily  newspaper.  The  same 
is  true  as  to  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arkansas — a  unique  show- 
ing, indeed.  In  Georgia  there  is  not  a  post-office 
or  a  post  route  in  the  state  not  reached  by  this 
remarkable  publication.  The  tri-weekly  is  the 
logical  development  of  the  old  weekly  Constitution, 
changed  to  suit  the  demand  for  more  frequent  pub- 
lication. With  the  establishment  of  daily  R.  F.D. 
routes  in  every  part  of  the  South,  it  was  found 
that  rural  communities  wanted  their  newspapers 
more  frequently  than  once  a  week,  and  two 
years  ago  the  Constitution,  to  meet  this  demand, 
established  its  tri-weekly  edition  at  $1.00  a  year; 
continuing  the  old  weekly,  however,  for  those  who 
had  only  weekly  mail  facilities,  and  reducing  its 
price  to  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Monday  edition  of  the  tri-weekly,  with  all 
news  of  the  past  week  gathered  from  the  tri- 
weeklies of  the  previous  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  inserted  in  extra  pages  for  the  weekly  patrons, 
became  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Constitution. 
So  that  every  advertisement  goes  thru,  not  only 
the  weekly,  but  each  of  the  issues  of  the 
tri-weekly,   guaranteeing    a     total    weekly   circu- 


lation exceeding  250,000  copies  to  every  adver- 
tisement. 

The  success  of  the  tri-weekly  was  phenomenal 
from  its  inception.  In  the  month  of  January  of  the 
present  year  more  than  15,000  names  were  added 
to  the  subscription  list,  and  the  record  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  year  has  been  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  the  publication.  No 
name  is  ever  entered  on  this  list  until  the  sub- 
scription is  paid,  cash  in  advance.  No  books  are 
kept  in  the  subscription  department  of  the  tri- 
weekly. When  the  time  of  the  subscriber  is  out  the 
name  is  simply  '"lifted,"  and  the  subscription 
stops  until  renewed  by  a  cash-in-advance  subscrip- 
tion for  another  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the 
Tri-Weekly  Constitution  and  its  up-to-date  methods 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  makes  its  mails,  with 
special  view  to  the  freshness  of  the  news  that  goes 
to  its  readers.  For  instance,  with  a  circulation  of 
25,000  in  Texas,  the  tri-weekly  for  Texas  is  printed 
just  an  hour  before  the  Texas  mail  leaves  Atlanta. 
The  news  force  is  held  until  the  last  minute; 
the  last  dispatches  are  gathered,  put  in  type,  stereo- 
typed, and  the  plates  are  sent  in  all  speed  to 
the  pressroom. 

A  subdivision  of  the  Atlanta  post-office  has  been 
established  in  the  Constitution  building  to  accom- 
modate its  tremendous  mail,  which  overwhelmed 
-the  main  office.  The  postal  clerks,  working  within 
20  feet  of  the  presses,  take  the  papers  from  the 
mailing  department,  distribute  them  for  their  des- 
tination, and  rush  them  to  the  train  just  as  it  is 
ready  to  leave  the  depot.  Similar  methods  are  ap- 
plied to  every  mail  going  out  of  Atlanta  for  all 
parts  of  the  South.  In  this  way  the  tri-weekly 
leaving  Atlanta  early  one  night  with  all  the  news 
and  markets  of  that  day  is  being  distributed  early 
the  next  morning  by  the  R.  F.  D.  carriers  going  out 
on  their  daily  routes  within  a  radius  of  500  miles 
around  Atlanta.  By  the  next  morning  the  R.  F.  D. 
carriers  800  or  1,000  miles  distant  from  Atlanta  are 
delivering  copies  of  the  Tri-Weekly  Constitution 
along  their  route.  The  tri-weekly  thus  has  the 
bloom  and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  newspa- 
per, and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  in 
wonderful  demand,  especially  in  the  rural  com- 
munities thruout  the  South. 

The  circulation  lists  of  the  Tri-Weekly  Constitu- 
tion are  thrown  open  to  anybody,  and  a  careful 
inspection  of  their  details  is  invited.  And  it  is 
worth  anybody's  while  to  go  thru  the  Constitution' 's 
extensive  and  well-ordered  plant,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  see  the  marvelous  way  in  which 
this  unique  publication  is  handled.  The  Consti- 
tution was  established  in   1868. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  expert  advice  on  cotton  growing 
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The  name  of  GOERZ  on  a  lens 
is   a    guarantee   of   standard  merit. 
Indifferent  lenses  bear  other  names. 
The     best      professional    workers, 
newspaper    men  and  amateurs  use 
them  exclusively. 

Write  for  our  SpecUl  Catalogue 

C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

54  E.  Union  Square,  New  York 
CHICAGO                             SAN  FRANCISCO 

_J 

Attractive, 

Durable 

Signs 


STAFFORD 

HIGH  GRADE 


NEW   YORK 


Made  in 
Brass, 
Bronze 
and  Ger- 
man Silver 


N.    STAFFORD    CO. 

Specialties  in  Time-Saving  Devices,  Time.  Trade  and  Tool 

Checks,  Numbering:  Machines 

PLANTATION    CHECKS 

Write  today   for  our  Catalogue   Number  52  for  Signs   or 

Catalogue  Number  53  for  time-saving  devices, 

67  Fulton  Street,     New    York. 


Comte£0e  Bijou  0outire 

PARISIAN  DRY  SHAMPOO 

Invaluable  for  travelers.  May  be  applied  to  the 
hair  with  a  puff,  and  when  shaken  out  removes  all 
dust  and  oil. 

Used  before  curling  the  hair  it  insures  the  staying 
qualities  of  the  wave.  It  is  recommended  for  use 
at  the  seashore  and  aboard  ship,  where  it  will  posi- 
tively prevent  damp,  stringy  locks,  as  its  chief 
purpose  is  to  make  the  hair  light  and  fluffy. 
Daintily  perfumed  with  wood  violet. 

Price,  50  cents  the  box,  postpaid 

HAIR  FLUFF  CO.,  215  W.  106th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PEERLESS  BOOK  FORM  CARDS 


ARE  BOUND  TO  ATTRACT  ATTENTION 


Notice  Smooth 
Edge  of  Card 
When   Detached 


Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices 


They  are  bound  together  in  tabs  of  25  and  when  detached 
from  book,  all  edges  remain  perfectly  smooth — no  per- 
foration whatever.  When  your  cards  are  carried  loosely 
in  case  they  seldom  have  a  fresh  clean  appearance.  In 
BOOK  FORM  every  card  is  always  perfect,  no  matter 
how  long  carried.  It  is  a  DRAWING  CARD,  because 
every  man  who  sees  it  detached  from  book,  wants  to  look 
closer  and  examine  it.  Your  card  is  then  laid  aside  for 
future  reference,  and  your  interview  is  gained.  Let  us 
send  you  a  sample  tab  of  these  ENGRAVED  BOOK 
FORM  CARDS.    The  result  will  surprise  you. 

THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 

Engravers       -        Printers       -       Die  Embossers 

13-15    East  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.      The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  devices 


THE     WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


THE  ATLANTIC  "EMPRESSES 

Canadian  Pacific   Railway  Co/s 

Royal  Mail  Steamship  Lines 

Atlantic  Service  between 

Quebec  and  Liverpool 


TWO    DAYS    ON    THE    SCENIC    ST-    LAWRENCE 

EMPRESS  f  14,500  Tons  )  EMPRESS 

of  18  1-2  Knots  of 

IRELAND  li8,ooo  I.  H.  P.J  BRITAIN 

Schedules,  rates  and  plans  furnished  by  any 
Steamship  or  Railroad  Agent  or 

G.  McL.    BROWN,     General  Tassenger  Agent 
No.  3-4-5  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 


Going  abroad  ?     Routes,  time  tables  and  all  sorts  of  information  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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The  Farm  Library 

An  interesting,  readable,  practical,  specific  guide,  comprised  of  the 
following  volumes: 


FARM  MANAGEMENT.  By  Fred.  W. 
Card.  Covers  the  purchase  of  property, 
the  comparative  values  of  crops  and  stock, 
marketing,  business  forms  and  accounts  ;  it 
shows  how  farms  are  turned  into  solid 
business  propositions.  63  pages  of  photo- 
graphs. 


SOILS  :  How  to  Handle  and  Improve  Them. 
By  S.  W.  Fletcher. 

FARM  ANIMALS:    Cow,    Horse,    Sheep, 
etc.     By  E.  V.  Wilcox. 

COTTON.    By  C.  W.  Burkett  and  C.  H.  Poe. 

Specific  Volumes  on  Cereals,  Forage  Crops, 
etc.,  in  preparation. 


EACH  $2.20  POSTPAID 


The  Garden  Library 

These  volumes  will  cover  every  important  department  of  fruit,  veg- 
etable and  flower  gardening  from  the  home  point  of  view,  written  in  a 
lively,  attractive  style. 


Vol.  I.  ROSES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW 
THEM.  By  Many  Experts.  In  text,  prac- 
tical ;  in  subject  and  quality  of  illustrations, 
beautiful,     #1.21  postpaid. 

Vol.  II.  FERNS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW 
THEM.  By  G.  A.  Woolson.  The  grow- 
ing of  hardy  ferns,  both  in  the  garden  and 
indoors.    $1.21  postpaid. 


Vol.  III.  LAWNS  AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM.  By  Leonard  Barron. 
For  the  first  time  the  subject  of  lawn  seed 
mixtures  is  set  forth  and  explained.  32 
photographs.     $1.21  postpaid. 

Vol.  IV.  DAFFODILS  AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM.  (Ready  this  Spring.) 
By  A.  M.  Kirby.  Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs.    $1.21  postpaid. 


The  Reptile  Book.     &,  r<»™w  l  d.w* 

The  first  complete  and  up-to-date  work  on  North  American  reptiles. 
Every  species  of  North  American  poisonous  serpent  is  represented  by  a  pho- 
tograph, except  two  that  inhabit  practically  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Col- 
orado Desert.  8  plates  in  color  and  1  28  in  black  and  white  from  very 
extraordinary  photographs.     Net  $4.00.      Postage  34  cents. 


TheWoeld'sWohk 
Farming 


The  GARDEN" 

Magazine 


DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  &CO.  NewYoRK. 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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Asa  business 
proposition — 

How  are  you  going 
to  vote  in  1908? 

As  usual  ? 

Why? 


TODAY  politics  is  a  mighty  practical  subject.  The  business  of  government  just 
now  is  the  government  of  business.  It  is  your  business  and  your  government  and 
it  deserves  your  best  thought.  You  know  in  a  general  way  that  there  must  be 
some  schedule  of  Tariffs,  some  plan  of  curbing  Trusts,  some  scheme  for  regulating  Rail- 
roads that  will  help  to  insure  the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
You  know  that  this  greater  prosperity  means  a  greater  market  for  you. 

Every  American  wants  the  best  and  most  efficient  government.  Every  American 
wants  to  understand  for  himself  and  explain  to  his  children  the  way  in  which  it  is  attained. 
But  few  have  had  time  to  study  these  questions.     Now  in 

The  Reader  Magazine 

these  vital  subjects  are  being  threshed  out  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
the  two  men — President  Roosevelt  excepted — who  have,  to  the  greatest  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  parties. 

These  brilliant  papers  are  of  tremendous  importance.  They  will  continue  throughout  the  year  and 
will  discuss  every  important  question  now  before  the  people.  They  are  straightforward  and  complete. 
They  indicate  the  evils  and  offer  remedies.  Every  reader  will  gain  from  them  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  things  he  must  help  decide. 


Trusts 


A  subject  of  definite  importance  lo  every  citizen  will  be  discussed  in  THE  JUNE  READER,  and  from  then  on,  one  by- 
one,  the  Problems^of  the  People  will  be  fearlessly  and  fully  presented.  Never  before  have  the  people  of  this  country  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  contrasting  articles  by  such  brilliant  and  forceful  writers. 

At  the  news  .stands,  25c  a  copy,  $3.00  a  year 

Thousands  of  readers  of  The  World's  Work  would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  pay  fifty  cents  each  to  hear  either  Mr.  Bryan  or 
Senator  Beveridge  discuss  only  one  of  the  great  public  questions.  If  both  these  distinguished  statesmen  could  be  brought  to- 
gether on  one  platform  hundreds  of  thousands  would  struggle  for  the  chance  to  pay  a  dollar  to  hear  their  combined  eloquence. 
There  is  no  auditorium  in  the  world  large  enough  to  hold  the  people  who  would  want  to  listen  to  an  argument  between  these  men. 

Special  Offer  to  Business  Men 

Because  we  believe  a  trial  subscription  will  lead  to  your  becoming  a  permanent  subscriber,  we  make  you  a  special  trial  offer  of 
The  Reader  Magazine  for  six  months  for  #1.00. 

If  at  any  time  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  trial  subscription  under  this  special  offer,  we  will  gladly  return  your  money. 

Pin  a  check  or  a  one  dollar  bill  to  coupon,  fill  in  your  name  and  address,  and  mail  it  to  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,   Publishers  The  Reader  Magazine 

INDIANAPOLIS,    INDIANA 

Please  send  me  The  Reader  for  six  months,  for  which  I  enclose  One  Dollar  ($1.00). 
Name . ; Addkess 


W  6-07 


Going  abroad  ?     Routes,  time  tables  and  all  sorts  of  information  through  the  Readers'  Service 


LEADING     SOUTHERN     NEWSPAPERS 


The  Florida  Times-Union 

Published  at  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Daily,   inclusive  of  Sunday,   $6.00  per  annum 
Semi-weekly  (consolidated  with  the  Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower),  $1  per  annum 

The  Times-Union  Has  a  Thorough  and  General  State  Cir- 
culation Unequaled  by  Any  Paper  Published  in  the  South 

275  State  Correspondents 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OF  ANY  PAPER  IN  FLORIDA 
10  to  16  Pages  Daily  32  to  48  Pages  Sunday 

PURPOSE  AND  POLICY  :— Development  and   Progress.     To  Foster 
and  Promote  Industries — Agriculture — Horticulture  and  Commercial  Activities 

Address  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


The  Birmingham  Age -Herald 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

BAIL  Y  =—  SUNDA  Y  WEEKL  Y 

The  Age-Herald  is  the  only  MORNING  and  SUNDAY 
PAPER  published  in  the  greai  mineral  district  of  Alabama, 
therefore  it  is  practically  a  necessity  to  its  home  people. 
The  Age-Herald  is  the  "State  paper"  of  Alabama,  and  its 
actual  circulation  is  larger  than  any   other    morning    paper. 

AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  1906 
Daily  -         -         -         15,417 

Sunday  ...         26,275 

Weekly         -         -         -         24,871 

The  Age-Herald  reaches  a  prosperous  class  of  readers  and  is 
the  best  advertising  medium  in  the  state  judged  by  cost  of  space 
and  results  given. 

Address,  The  Age-Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade. 


LEADING    SOUTHERN     NEWSPAPERS 

THE  STATE 

COLUMBIA,    S.    C. 

Daily-  -  Sunday  Semi-  Weekly 


THE  STATE  is  in  every  respect  the 
Leading    South    Carolina    Newspaper 

IT  GUARANTEES  the  largest  circulation  in  the  state. 

IT  carries  more  advertising  than  any  other  paper  in  the  state. 

IT  carries  more  classified  advertising  than  any  other  paper  in  the  state. 

IT  covers  a  wider  territory  than  any  other  paper  in  the  state. 

IT  wields  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  paper  in  the  state. 

IT  pays  more  postage  on  circulation  than  ALL  other  daily  papers  in  the  state 

combined. 
The  State  does  not  carry  objectionable  medical  and  get-rich-quick  advertising. 
The  State  sells  for  5c.  a  copy,  $8.00  a  year,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  its 

circulation  goes  directly  into  the  homes  of  readers  in  yearly,  half-yearly 

and  quarterly  subscriptions. 
The  State  circulates  in  every  county  in  South  Carolina,  and  except  for  the  coast 

section,  an  advertiser  can  cover  South  Carolina  with  The  State  alone. 
The  State's  sworn  circulation  for  the  first  three   months  of  1907  was  12,535 

daily  and  13,353  Sunday. 
The  State  is  one  of  the  few  dailies  in  the  country  to  which  Rowell's  Newspaper 

Directory  accords  both  the  gold  marks  for  quality  and  the  guarantee  star 

for  quantity  of  circulation. 


THE   STATE   COVERS    ITS   STATE 


Foreign  Representatives  : 
SMITH    &    THOMPSON 

Brunswick  Building  Tribune  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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DRY 
THIN 


AND 
FALLING 


HAIR 

Prevented  by  Frequent 
Shampoos  With 


*4P 


And  occasional  dressings  of  Cuti- 
cura,  purest  and  sweetest  of 
emollients.  This  treatment  at  once 
removes  crusts,  scales,  and  dan- 
druff, soothes  irritated,  itching 
surfaces,  stimulates  the  hair  folli- 
cles, loosens  the  scalp  skin,  sup- 
plies the  roots  with  energy  and 
nourishment,  and  makes  the  hair 
grow  upon  a  sweet,  wholesome, 
healthy  scalp,  when  all  else  fails. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27. 
Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris,  5,  Rue  de  la  Paix:  Austra- 
lia, R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney:  India,  B.  K.  Paul,  Cal- 
cutta: China.  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.;  Japan,  Maruya, 
Ltd.Tokio;  Russia,  Ferrein(Apteka),  Moscow;  South 
Alrlca,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.;  U.S.A.! 
Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston. 

Wl'ost-Iree.  Cutlcura  Booklet  on  the  Skin. 


The 
Tooth 


The 

Denhlnct 


A  CHAIN  of  testimonials  from  dentists  in 
practice  attests  the  unequalled  excel- 
lence of  Dentacura  Tooth  Paste.     It 
cleans  the  teeth,  destroys  bacteria,  prevents 
decay.  It  is  applied  to  the  brush  without  the 
waste  attending  the  use  of  powder.  That  you 
may  know  by  experience  its  value  we  will 
send  you  free  a  sample  tube  of  Dentacura  and 
our  booklet,   "Taking  Care  of  the  Teeth." 
Write  at  once.  Offer  expires  July    I,  1907. 
Dentacura  may  be  had  at  most  toilet 
counters.  Price  25c.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  it  we  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  price. 
DENTACURA  COMPANY,      54  AILING  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


BECfclDEIT 


Send  us  Your  Name 

and  address,  so  we  can 
write  you  about 

The  Perfect  Light 

for  the  SUMMER  HOME 

Wh.Ti  iwople  live  pretty  imitii  out  of 
doors,   the  cjn.-.'ii,,n    rt  artificial    light 
might  seem  of  minor  importance,  wereiFrnTW 
for  three  facts : 

1.  Everyone  uses  some  form  of  light. 

2.  Most  artificial  illuininants  are  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous. ... 

3.  Most  summer  homes  are  built  of  quick-burning 
materials. 

THE    BECK  •  IDEM  is  a  handsome,  portable. 

bronze  lamp,  burning  its  own  gas,  which  it  makes 

only  as  fast  is  needed.     It  is  clean,  odorless  and 

smokeless.    It  has  no  wick,  chimney,  oil  or  mantel. 

"  .AND    NO    DANGERS   like   oil  lamps,  crossed 

wires,  or  leaky  pii>es.   Nothing  to  "bum  out  "  or  attract 

lightning  in  thunder  storm's. 

GIVES  TWELVE  TIMES  MORE  LIGHT  than  citv 

gas  at  about  half  the  cost.     Its  tiny  white  flame  does  not 

erceurihly  heat,  nor  does  it  burn  the  oxygen  out  of  the  air. 

You  can  hold  your  hand  over  the  lamp  six  inches  above 

the  flame  and  not  feel  it. ,,,_„_ 

We  also  make  a  PORTABLE  OUTDOOR   LIGHT 
useful  for  illuminating  lawns,  drives,  stables,  etc 
Easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  desired. 
Don't  live  in  the  dark  about  The  Perfect 
Light. 
Write  today,  asking  for  Booklet  41. 
Address 

ACETYLENE  LAMP  COv 

SO  University  Place.  New  York  CHy 

Also  Montreal,  Canada 


How  to  reach  the  popular  resorts.     Ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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<< 


WHEN 
THE 


CROSSING 
POND" 


CROSS  WITH 


NDS 


RACT 


Experienced   travelers    always   carry 

Ponds  Extract 

Invaluable  in  case  of  cuts, bruises, sprains 
and  other  accidents. 

Relieves  sunburn  and  protects  the  skin. 

An  excellent  antiseptic. 

After  bathing  the  face,  use  PONDS 
EXTRACT. 

There  is  nothing  so  soothing  and  re- 
freshing. 

Sold  only  in  original  sealed  bottles  — 
never  in  bulk. 

Substitutes  are  usually  weaker,  some- 
times poisonous,  and  invariably  dis- 
appointing. 

The 

Standard  for  Sixty  Years 

Send   for  free  booklet 
"  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  " 

LAMONT.    CORLISS    &    CO..    Agents 
Dept.      47       78  Hudson  Street,  New  York 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade. 
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For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTITUTES: 


Itlrmlneham,  Ala. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Nan  FraneUoo,  Cal. 
\V  <•*(  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C, 
211  N.  Capitol  St. 


l»«  Itfhi,  111. 
Marlon,  Ind. 
Lrxlngton,  Mass- 
Portland.  Me. 
Grand  Haplds.  Mich., 
J265  S.  College  A  v. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 

2808  Locust  St. 
Omaha,  Neb., 

Cor.  Cass  A-  25th  Sts. 
North  Conway,  N.  II. 
ISuffalo,  N.  V. 


White  Plains.  N.Y. 

Columbus,  <>.. 

108?  N.  Den  nl  son  Ave. 
Philadelphia.  Pa., 

812  N.  Jlroad  St. 
Ilarrlsburg,  Pa. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

4246  Fifth  Ave, 
Providence,  R.  L 
Richmond,  Va. 
Toronto.  Out.,  Canada. 
London,  England. 


MENNEN'S 

TOILET  ca.^  POWDER 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


YOUR  LITTLE  ROSEBUD 

needs    Mennen's    Powder ---a  sure    relief    for 

Pripfely  Heat,  Chafing:,  Hunhnrn,  etc.    Put  up  in 

non-i-efillnljle  box  bearing  Mennen's  face,  Sold 

everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents.     Sample  Free. 

Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 

Act,  June  30,   1906— Serial    No.    1542. 

Gerhard  Menu  en  Co.,     Newark,  N.  J. 


YOU    OUGHT     TO    TRY 


Pitre— Delightful—  Economical. 
Ask  for  "  No.  471 1."     Beware  of  Imitations. 

Ferd.  Mulhens,  Cologne  o/r  Germany. 
Mulhens  &  Kropff,  298  Broadway,  New  York. 
.  Send  15  cents  in  stamps  lor  full  size  sample  cake. 


CROOKED  SPINES  MADE  STRAIGHT 

If  you  are  suffering  from  any  form  of  spinal  trouble  you  can  be  cured 
in  your  own  home  without  pain  or  discomfort.    A  wonderful  anatomical 
appliance  has   been  Invented  by  a  man  who  cured  himself  of  Spinal 
Curvature.      Its   results  are  marvelous.     It  Is  nature's    own  method. 
Eminent  physicians  are  endorsing  It.   The  Sheldon  Method  relieves  the  pressure 
at  the  affected  parts  of  the  spine,  the  whole  spine  is  Invigorated  and  strength- 
ened, all  soreness  Is  taken  out  of  the  back,  the  cartilage  between  ihe  vertebra? 
is  made  to  expand,  the  contracted  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  spine  is  straight- 
ened.  There  is  bright  hope  for  you,  no  matter  how  long  you  have  suffered.  We 
have  strong  testimonials  from  every  State  in  the  Union.   Each  appliance  is  made 
to  order  from  individual  measurements  and  Acs  perfectly.    There  is  positively  no 
inconvenience  in  wearing.    We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  lei  you  use  it 
30  days.    Write  for  our  new  book,  giving  full  information  and  references. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO..  209  Sixth  St.,   Jamestown,  N.Y. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  cf  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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•Mpnaronaik 


PEROXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN 


-A 


HOW  TO  TELL 


IMPURE 
IMITATION 


INFERIOR 
SUBSTITUTE 


PEROXIDES 

€| Inferior  Peroxides  undergo  changes, 
turn  rank,  spoil,  explode,  or  develop 
a  sweetish,  sickish  odor,  or  a  bitter 
"  feverish  "  taste.  Purity  is  essential 
to  stability. 

Q  DIOXOGEN,  the  original  purest 
Peroxide,  "  The  kind  that  keeps,"  has 
a  clean  wholesome  taste.  It  does  not 
change.  Its  stability  is  due  to  its 
purity.  Its  unequaled  quality  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  highest  authorities. 

Cfl  As  a  prophylactic  cleanser  of 
mouth,  teeth,  throat,  nose,  skin  and 
tissues,  DIOXOGEN  holds  the  pre- 
eminent place  among  all  who  put 
emphasis  upon  preventive  cleanliness. 

IS  YOUR  MOUTH  REALLY  CLEAN? 
^5  Rinse  your  mouth  for  two  minutes  with  DIOX- 
OGEN. If  it  is  clean,  there  will  be  only  slight 
foaming ;  if  not  clean,  there  will  be  much  foam- 
ing. Make  the  test.  See  and  feel  it  cleanse 
thoroughly.  DIOXOGEN  cleans  cavities,  inter- 
stices, and  parts  which  the  brush  cannot  reach. 
Ask  the  best  dentists. 

€J  Never  call  merely  for  "Peroxide." 
Call  for  DIOXOGEN.  Get  the 
original  sealed  package.  Three  popu- 
lar sizes  on  sale  everywhere. 

The  Oakland  Chemical   Company 
NEW  YORK 


The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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The  Best  and  Most  Uniform 

Printing  Inks 

can  only  be  produced  if  Pigments,  Varnishes,  Dryers,  etc.,  of  unswerv- 
ingly the  very  highest  quality  are  harmoniously  compounded. 

We  make  all  these  raw  materials,  besides  making  the  printing  inks. 
Therefore,  besides  somewhat  controlling  the  cost  of  our  raw  material,  we 
can  shape  it  to  suit  the  ultimate  purpose,  and,  with  the  knowledge  of  its 
chemical  composition  and  origin,  we  can  compound  it  harmoniously  and 
on  scientific  principles,  and  adapt  it  to  any  grade  of  paper.  This  advan- 
tage brings  our  goods  nearest  to  perfection,  and,  if  anybody  can  justly 
do  so,  we  can  say  we  make  the  best  and  most  uniform  printing  inks. 

Huber's  Printing  Inks 

are  used  on  the  following    periodicals,  to   which  we   refer  as  showing 
actual  results: 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

THE   GARDEN   MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S   MONTHLY   MAGAZINE 

COSMOPOLITAN   MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN   MONTHLY   MAGAZINE 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 

CIRCLE 

LIPPINCOTT'S   MAGAZINE 

SUCCESS 

FARMING 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

HARPER'S  BAZAAR 

FRANK   LESLIE'S  WEEKLY 

And  numerous  other  high-class  publications. 

Write  us  and  let  us  know  your  wants.  We  can  save 
you  many  vexatious  delays  in  your  press-room,  which 
means  a  saving  of  time  and  money. 

Huber's  colors  have  been  used  since  1780. 


The  World's  Wobic 
Fa&mlng 


DOUBLEDATC  PAGE  &CO.  NEW  YORK. 

May  i,  1907 
In  printing  our  magazines, 
"The  World's  Work," 
"  Country  Life  in  America," 
"  The  Garden  Magazine  "  and 
"  Farming  "  we  use  J.  M.  Hu- 
ber's ink  exclusively. 

Doubleday    Page  &  Co. 


J.  M.  HUBER 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES,  DRYERS,  ETC. 
BLACK  AND  COLORED  PRINTING  INKS 

Main  Office,  275  Water  St.,  New  York     Factory,  222-252  40th  St..  Brooklyn 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  113-115  Vine  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  350  Dearborn  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  133  Pearl  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  233  S.  Fifth  Street 


The  Readers'  Service  will  supply  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade. 
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The  cost=plus=a=fixed=sum  contract 
applied  to  factory  construction 


THE  MlNTERBURN  MILLS  COMPANY, 
ROCKVILLE,  CONN. 

March  8,  1907. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  you  have  completed  our  building 
for  us  and  a  final  settlement  has  been  made,  we  think 
it  only  just  that  we  give  you  some  word  regarding 
the  way  we  feel  toward  you. 

We  were  in  a  hurry  for  our  building  and  therefore 
demanded  a  quick  job.  This  you  gave  us  by  com- 
pleting the  work  in  70  working  days. 

Your  methods  have  met  with  our  approval  and  y<5ur 
fairness  in  settlements  of  all  kinds  have  been  most 
commendable  and  unusual. 

In  short,  you  gave  us  what  we  wanted  in  the  time 
we  had  left  for  completion  and  in  a  way  which  we 
like.  Very  trulyyours. 

The  Minterburn  Mills  Company. 
(Signed)  M.  C.  Mason,  Treas. 


The  explanation  of  our 
success  in  executing  rein- 
forced concrete,  heavy  mill 
or  steel  construction  work 
under  this  form  of  contract 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  form  of  contract 
that  encourages  theOwner, 
Architect  and  Contractor 
to  work  together  harmoni- 
ously and  effectively,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  that 
makes  the  interests  of  all 
identical.  Under  this  form 
of  contract  the  Owner's  de- 
cision in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  job  is  final.  He 

can  discharge  at  any  time  any  workman  who  is  not  satisfactory  to  him, 

and  can  furnish  any  material  that  he  desires. 

The    illustrations    above    show    a    reinforced    concrete    factory 

designed  by  C.  R.  Makepeace  &  Co.,  Engineers,  and  erected  by  us 

for  the  Minterburn  Mills  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

FRANK    B.    GILBRETH, 

GENERAL    CONTRACTOR, 

34  W.  26TH  ST.,   NEW  YORK         604  MISSION  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Are  you  thinking  of  building  ?     The  Readers'  Service  can  give  you  helpful  suggestions 
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KCPPEL 

^V '  JffiEAZ, 
TOTVAT 

THE  town  of  Koppel  is  located 
30  miles  from  Pittsburgh  — 
It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  West  and  North 
and  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  railroad,  connecting  with  the 
New  York  Central  system — 

It  has  the  advantage  of  Pitts- 
burgh freight  rates — - 

It  has  cheap  coal  and  natural 
gas — 

It  has  a  power  plant  to  supply 
electrical  energy — 

Its  streets  are  being  paved  and 
sewered — 

It  has  two  railroad  stations  and 
is  only  one  hour  from  Pittsburgh  — 

Every  manufacturing  site  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  both  the  great 
railway  systems. 

It  has  more  advantages  and 
fewer  disadvantages  than  any 
other  industrial  location  in  the 
country. 

It  wants  a  few  more  substantial 
industries. 

It  has  an  interesting  proposition 
to  make  to  those  who  mean  busi- 
ness. 

Write  for  the  illustrated  booklet. 

KOPPEL  LAND  COMPANY 

1603  Machinery  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Virginia  Farms  of  Value 

(1)  Magnificent  estate,  l,ooo  acres,  gently  roll- 
ing, productive  in  grass  and  grain.  Historic  Col- 
onial style  buildings.  Glorious  views.  Close  to 
city,  in  a  beautiful  country.     J  100,000. 

(2)  Genuine  blue-grass  farm,  1.654  acres,  nearly 
all  in  sod.  Easy  reach  of  Washington.  In  the 
horse,  cattle  and  sheep  region.     #53,000. 

(3)  Grazing  farm  of  distinction  in  Southwest 
Virginia,  1,000  acres,  700  now  in  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  sod.     A  money-making  proposition.  $35,000. 

(4)  Tidewater  home  of  beauty,  600  acres,  im- 
proved by  Colonial  dwelling;  130  feet  long,  18 
rooms,  in  excellent  condition.  Lawn  8  acres,  hand- 
somely shaded.  Six  acres  of  orchard.  Property 
overlooks  Chesapeake  Bay.  Good  bathing,  boating 
and  hunting;  oysters  in  abundance.     Price  $35,000. 

Register  of  !50  Farms  Free.     Ten  Hunting  Preserves 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


PERFECT  LAWNS 

with  a  rich,  velvety  turf  of  bright,  green  grass 

are  easily,  quickly  and  cheaply  produced  1  y  the  use  of  in 

APOLLO  SWEEPER 

Every  particle  of  cut  and  dried  grass,  leaves,  sticks,  stones, 
etc.,  gathered  up.  Weed  seeds,  worm  casts  and  anthillb 
effectually  removed. 

Lawn  care  becomes  a  pleasure  and  the  lawn  as  it  should 

be    rich,  "Velvety'   green.     Don't    be  satisfied    with    thin 

ray  lawns.     The  APOLLO  is  the  ideal  machine  fur  Colt 

Grounds,  Parks  and  Cemeteries.    Sweeps  walks 

and  staples.    A  boy  can  run  it.     Use  the 

APOLLO  f->r  30   days  at  our   risk 

Write  for  free  Illustrated 

Booklet. 

THE  GREENE  MFG.  10. 

90  Sycamore  St. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Territory. 
Write  To  day 


Pony  Rigs  for 

Boys  and  Girls 

Nothing  else  could  give  your  children  so 
much  pleasure.  Our  Tony  PonyVeliicles,  all 
styles,  strong,  roomy,  safe,  combine  best 
material,  original  designs,  expert  workman- 
ship-nobby and  durable.  OUR  PONY 
FAR 31  is  the  best  stocked  in  the  West 
Prompt  shipments.  Illus.  catalogue  free. 
-'•'-'  Office  Building,     Kalamazoo,   Ml.  h 


Michigan  Huggy  Co., 


Your  Children  would 
Enjoy  this 


There's  pleasure  and  health  in 
our  smart  little  traps.        Perfectly 
appointed    pony    carts,    governess 
cars,   etc.     They're    strong,    safe, 
comfortable,  with  an  air  of  distinction  all  their  own. 

Be  sure  to  see  them  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Don  t  mislay  this  advt.     Write  today  for  beautiful  catalogue— FREE. 
THE  WALEORN  &  RIKE-R  CO.,  Dept.  Z,  Saint  Paris,  Ohio 


SAN 


T"V I  IT  f"J /~\     Southern  California's  most  delightful 
!-*»  «-•*-»  V/»  city  and  seaport.    Developing  rapidly. 


Offers  unusual  opportunity  in  real  estate.    New  railroad  now 

building  east.    Jio  per  month  now  will  secure  splendid,  broad  lots 

near  new  railway  in  beautiful  Normal  Heights.     Handsome  profits 

assured.    Absolutely  safe.     Bank  references.     Illustrated  booklet. 

RALSTOS  REALTY  CO.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


If  you  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  safe  investments,  ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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Summer  Travel 

"The  Best  of  Everything  at  the  Best  Time" 

YELLOWSTONE    PARK 

ALASKA 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    R'Y 

EUROPE,  ETC. 

49  SHORT  TOURS 


JUST 

ENOUGH 

■'PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED" 

TO  DO  AWAY 

WITH  THE 

CARES  AND 

ANNOYANCES 

OF  GETTING 

ABOUT 


Through  New  York,  New  England  and   Canada 

WRITE  A  T  ONCE  FOR  BOOKLET 


WE  SELL  INDIVIDUAL  TRAVEL  TICKETS  BY  ALL  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Full  information  and  reservations  by  telephone.    Saves  time.     Try  it. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

NEW  YORK— 25  Union  Square  BOSTON— 306  Washington  Street 

PHILADELPHIA— 1005  Chestnut  Street 
PITTSBURGH— 522  Smithfield  Street  CHICAGO— 133  E.  Jackson  Boulevard 


7%  GOLD  BONDS 

PRINCIPAL  AND   INTEREST 
GUARANTEED 

The    io   year   gold    coupon    Bonds   of  the 
Underwriters   Realty  &  Title  Co.  are  secured 
by  selected 

N.  Y.  City  Real  Estate 

They  bear  7  per  cent,  interest  payable  quarterly  by  coupon  at  the 
Second  National  Bank,  New  York. 

The   Bonds  contain    a    Participation    Clause  which    entitles  the 
holder  to  a  5  per  cent,  preferential  dividend  in  Company's  earn- 
ings which  bring  total  possible  income  up  to 

12%   YEARLY 

They  are  redeemable  on  demand  after  two  years  and  are  issued 
in  denominations  ol  $100,  #500  and  $1000.    Prospectus  on  request. 

UNDERWRITERS   REALTY   &  TITLE  CO. 
Address  Dept.  R,                              1   Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

QO/    WITH  GOOD 
0/0     SECURITY 

The  opportunity  to  invest  some  of  your  money  or  sav- 
ings and  get  double  the  interest  on  it  that  you  can  get 
from  the  bank. 

We  have  a  small  amount  of  our  preferred  stock,  which 
pays  8  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  and  this  8  per 
cent.,  is  guaranteed.  Our  Preferred  stock  only  being 
$100,000  and  our  Common  $400,000,  then  we  have  a 
surplus  of  $150,000.  This  makes  the  Preferred  very  safe, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  careful  invest- 
ors. Our  business  has  been  established  16  years,  and  we 
have  never  failed  to  pay  our  dividends  the  day  they  were 
due  since  we  have  been  incorporated.  The  following  are 
the  gross  sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  $468,- 
322.40.  The  cash  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  $184,3  16.96.  Our  business  is  a  safe  one,  as  we  re- 
tain the  title  to  the  goods  until  they  are  paid  for. 

We  will  sell  you  one  share  for  $100,  and  let  vou  pav  $10 
a  month  on  it;  or  we  will  sell  you  ten  shares  for  $1,000, 
and  let  you  pay  for  it  at  $100  a  month.  The  President  of 
our  Company  will  buy  any  of  this  stock  after  three  years, 
and  pay  you  par  value,  plus  any  dividends  due;  so  it  is 
an  8  per  cent,  investment  that  you  can  get  your  money 
out  of,  if  you  want  to,  like  drawing  it  out  of  a  bank. 

If  interested  write  for  full  particulars. 

E.  E.  FORBES  PIANO  CO. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Bond  Salesmen  Wanted 

A  prominent  New  York  City  Realty  Corporation  desires  FIRST- 
CLASS     REPRESENTATIVES    to    handle,    on    commission, 
HIGH    GRADE  7%  GOLD   COUPON    BONDS,  secured   by 
selected  New  York  City  real  estate.     Bonds  contain  income  partic- 
ipation clause   giving  holder  5%  preferred  division  in  earnings, 
making  total  possible  yearly  income  12%.     Security  and  income 
features  make  these  bonds  a  most  desirable  investment  and  insure 
ready  sale. 

Address  Dept.  R 

Underwriters  Realty  &  Title  Co. 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

P.  S.-We  sell  and  rent  Pianos,  Organs,   Typewriters  and 
Talking   Machines  on    easy  payments.     Ask  for   Catalog    if 
interested. 

Where  shall  I  spend  my  vacation  ?     Lists  of  hotels,  time  tables,  suggestions,  free  from  the  Readers'  Service 
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AN  CE— Prejudice, 
of   Common    Sense 

make;  drudgery  of  housework. 
WOMEN  WITH  BRAINS, 
know  that 


is  the  Best  Soap — in  a  con- 
venient, powdered  form — and 
something  more.  It  cleanses 
without  rubbing — simply 
SOAK  and  RINSE  (boil  if 
you  prefer).  Avoids  the  wash- 
board's wear  and  tear. 


THE  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE 
PACKAGE  ARE  ALWAYS 
FOLLOWED  BY 

Intelligent  Women 


Dr.  Lapponi 

Physician  to  the  Late  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  also  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  Finds 

BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER 

Of  'Marvelous  Efficacy   in   Gout,  Rheumatism,  Gastro-intestinal  Dyspepsia. 
Gravel,  and  in  all  the  Various  Forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis." 


Following  is  Exact  Translation  of  Dr.  Lapponi's  Testimonial  as  Written  by  Himself: 

Rome,  August  24,  1903. — In  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita  (del  Fatebene  Fratelli)  in  Rome, 
directed  by  myself,  I  have  largely  experimented  with  the  nat-  Hiimuj/v  f  ITUIS  lAf/HTD 

ural  mineral  water  placed  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  DUTf/uAP  LIIHII*  Wrtl  Eft 
and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  attest  that,  by  its  richness  of  composition  of  lithia,  it  i9  of  marvelous  efficacy 
in  cases  of  Gout,  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  Muscular  Rheumatism,  of  Hepatic  Congestions  and  Func- 
tional Disorders,  of  Gastro-intestinal  Dyspepsia,  of  Gravel  and  Renal  Insufficiency,  of  light  Nephritic 
Affections  and  of  all  the  various  forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

The  same  water  is  also  to  be  recommended  highly  in  the  initial  processes  of  Arterio-sclerosis  and  in 
•obstinate  forms  of  Bronchial  Asthma.  May  also  be  used  as  a  good  table  water.  So  much  I  declare  for 
the  truth.  (Signed)  Prof.  Giuseppe  Lapponi. 

Principal  Physician  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita   (del  Fatebene    Fratelli)  in  Rome, 

Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome,  etc.,  etc. 

flUVBAI  ft  I  ETUI  A  WAITD  is  for  Ba^e  bv  Grocers  and  Druggists,  generally.  Testimonials 
DUE  B AMI  LI  I IIIM  IlfU  E.K    which  defy  all  imputation  or  question   sent   to   any   address. 

HOTEL  AT  SPRINGS  OPENS  JUNE  15th. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 

The  Readers'  Service  will   aid  you  in  planning  your  summer  vacation  trip 


(MINN 

■  SECTIONAL  BfflKfASI 


PROSPECTIVE  buyers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  are 
warned  against  inferior  cabinet  work.  Do  not  be 
misled.  Only  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  renowned 
Furniture  City  of  the  world,  are  the  highest  grades  of 
furniture  produced.  This  is  an  established  fact. 
1$  No  other  make  of  sectional  bookcases  has  as  many 
practical  features  as  the  "GUNN. '*  For  instance: 
The  Roller-bearing,  Non-binding. Removable  Doors  ; 
No  Unsightly  Iron  Bands  (Our  construction  doesn't 
need  them);  Shelves  that  do  not  protrude  (to  collect  dust); 
Uniform  front  and  handsome,  solid  appearance.  Sections 
that  match  perfectly  in  color.  Highest  possible  attain- 
ment of  Grand  Rapids  cabinet  construction  and 
finish.  Sections  join  together  without  complicated  at- 
tachments. In  a  word,  the  simplest,  yet  richest  in  appear- 
ance of  all  sectional  bookcases. 

Our  new  1907  Catalogue,   handsomely  illustrated  with  complete  details,  free  for   the  asking. 

A  postal  card  sent  tt>-day  will  bring  it.  On  sale  with  6000  agents  in  the  United  States  or  direct  from  factory. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated  GuttK  Desks  and  Filing-  Devices. 
'  You  don't  get    done  when  you  buy  a  Gunn." 


THE  GUNN   FURNITURE   COMPANY.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PRENTISS  PROGRAM  CLOCKS 

For  Automatically  "Ringing   "Bells 

Are  a.  Grea.t  Modern   Convenience. 

By  their  use  any  number  of  bells  in  any  number  of  different  rooms  may  be  rung  at  any 
times  desired  during  the  day.  PRENTISS  60-DAY  CLOCKS  are  the  only  60-Day 
Clocks  manufactured  in  the  world,  and  keep  perfect  time  throughout  their  long  run. 

Also    Frying-Pa.n,    Electric,    Synchronized  and 
Watchman's  Clocks. 


Send  for  complete  Catalogue  No.  37. 


THE  PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  3,  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Save  time  in  your  office  work!     The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  devices 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


w  iiutaThin  Back  Kind 

A  Loose-leaf  Memorandum  Book 

made  especially  for  pocket  use.    No  rings  to  make  a 
clumsy  back,  no  mechanism  to  get  out  of  "order. 
No  Hump  In  the  Pocket 

In  fact  a  perfect  book  that  looks  and  feels  like  a 
book,  but  a  single  sheet  or  the  whole  filler  can  be  re- 
placed in  an  instant. 

Order  one  to-day. 

Three  Rulings,  Record,  Quadrille  and  Cash. 

.     No.     Size  of  Leaf  Price 

oi      z\  x  5,  Open  end  or  sides, $  .60 

1        4  x  5,       "         "     "         " .60 

3  3!  X  6,        "          "               -          -          -          -          -          -  !  00 

4  3f  x  5J1  Open  side, 1  00 

6       3i  x  5  85 

If  bound  in  full  red  Russia,  40  cents  extra. 
Send  stamps  or  coin.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

IHLING    BROS.  &    EVERARD,  Loose  Leaf  ^vices 

KALAriAZOO,    MICH. 

Don't  order  a   Loose   Leaf  device  of  any  kind  without  first  sending  for  our 
complete  catalogue. 


The  famous  Shaw-Walker  "Ex- 
pert Book  on  Vertical  Filing  "  costs 
us  28  cents  each  in  lots  of  500,000. 
A  copy  of  it  is  free  to  you  for  the 
simple  asking.  It  was  written  by 
our  experts— it's  the  result  of  years 
of  thought  and  experience — boiled 
down. 

It  tells  you  how  to  have  any 
paper  you  want  placed  on  your 
desk  in  30  seconds — whether  your 
business  is  large  or  small.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 

The  Shaw-Walker  Co. 

Muskegon,  U.  S.  A. 
372  Broadway,  New  York  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Largest  manufacturers  of  systems  and  filing  devices 
in  the  world 


TYPEWRITERS 

AT  SAVING  OF    50% 


All  makes— good  as  new,  biggest  bar- 
gains ever  offered.  Shipped  on  approval  for  trial. 
We  rent  all  makes  at  $300  per  month  and  allow  rent 
on  price.  Send  for  Catalog,  Special  Flyer  and  Terms* 

ROCKWELL-BARNES  CO.,      522  Baldwin  Bldg.,      Chicago,  III* 


The   Leonard    Sectional    Electrotype    Cabinet 

■  For  everybody  who  has  a  large  variety  of  small  articles  to  store, 
arrange  or  classify.  Specially  adapted  for  electrotypes,  coins, 
minerals,  specimens  of  natural  history, drawings,  proofs,  engrav- 
ings, stock  nf  small  articles,  such  as  tools,  laces,  jewelry,  dental 
supplies,  etc.  New  uses  are  daily  beingfound  for  this  most  de- 
sirable article  of  furniture.  Price  $7-50  per  section  of  10  drawers. 
Send/or  Catalogue* 

Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  21  Ottawa  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


BURN'S    Adjustable    Telephone 
Holder   and  Extensible    Bracket 

Send  us  $3-75   to  cover  tost   of    Bracket 
and   transportation    charges.,  and    we    uill 
sen  1    you    one  of   these   brackets, 
any  reason  you  do  not  like  it,  you 
may    return    to 
us  and  we    will 
refund      your 
money.     We 
will    send    you 
upon     request, 
free,       Bulletin 
No    vtfrZ, 
It  tells  also     ' 

of  our  com- 


American  Electric 
Telephone  Go. 
6400  to  6600 
State  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.      The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  devices 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


Watermartsffl)FounteLm  Pen 

The    pen  with      ^^gZy      the       Clip   -  Cap 
IN   PROCESS    OF    MANUFACTURE. 
AT  THE  JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION 


CRUDE  > 

RUBBER 


.FINISHED 
JOSSER 


V.^  f-IAKINOXMEMAUP       RUBBE.W         PAR  T.S 


COLO  I 


^ /V  K.  I  rvl  G       THE      GOLD      T^E-IMS 


ISEPARAf] 
IPAinjf 


HJ 


^iXOMPLETE 
PEN 


ASSEMBLING 


CiAffttS  COMICS  iEN 


"VTOU  will  find  entertainment  and  instruction  by  visiting  our  booth 
A  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  and  seeing  us  manufacture  the 
best  fountain  pen  in  the  world.  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  will 
hold  a  new  interest  for  you  when  you  understand  how  the  vulcanized 
rubber  and  solid  gold  from  which  it  is  made  are  moulded  and  shaped  to 
make  your  writing  easy.     Look  for  us  at 

Booth  No.  1,  Interior  Court, 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building 

When  you  pay  us  a  visit  we  will  present  you  with  a  very  dainty  and  useful  celluloid  bookmark 
souvenir,  one  which  will  not  only  keep  your  place  when  reading,  but  which  will  also  remind  you  to  keep 
in  a  convenient  place  the  world's  best  fountain  pen.     This  souvenir  will  also  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

-,™  o        o      ^,  L<  E'  WATERMAN  CO.,  173  Broadway,  New  York 

209  State  St.,  Chicago  ,  8  School  St.,  Boston  742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

12  Golden  Lane.  London  136  Si.  James  St.,  Montreal 


Save  time  in  your  office  work!     The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  devices 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcases 
are  made  ior  and  universally  used  in 
the  finest  homes  and  offices  throughout 
the  country. 

They  grow  with  your  library.    They 
fit  any  space. 
They  are  sent  direct  from  factory. 

On  Approval 
Freight  Paid 

Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the  manufacture 
of  a  single  product  in  large  quantities  and  our 
modern  methods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  en- 
able us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable 
saving  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

Solid  Oak  ^cuonsi22rohr;ut  wixs 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  New  Catalogue  No.  38 

in  which  we  illustrate  the  different  grades  from  the  neatlv  finished  Solid  Oak  rases  at 
Bliove  prices,  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Mahogany  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library.' 
Every  book  section  has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door.    Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each. 


THE  C.N.   LUNDSTROM   MFG.  COMPANY,  LITTLE   FALLS,  N. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


Y. 


^rBLAIR'S  MOSAK  SELF  FILLING  PAT'D 


THE  HOLDER  IS  FILLED  BVTHE 
SUCTION  OF  THIS  PEN  :»P. 


BE  CAREFUL 


when  buying  Fountain  Pens  or  you  will  get  old  muzzle  loaders  (the  kind  you  open  and  squirt  ink  in  to  fill). 
Get  the   Pen  that  fills  by  suction  of  the  Pen  Cap  without  opening. 

THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE.  It  is  BLAIR'S  NOSAK  SELF-FILLING  all  others  have  a  decaying  Rubber  Sack  or  inside  mechanism. 
Blair's  Nosak  holds  76  drops  of  ink.  Others  hold  only  15  to  25.  It  has  the  ink  Safe-Guard  which  prevents  ink  leaking  on  the  finger- 
part.     The  Split  feea  insures  a  steady  flow  of  ink.     The  Adjustable  Cap  Clip   prevents  rolling  or  loss  of  the  pen. 

Prices;  No.  1  Gold  Pen  $2.00;  2,  #2.50;  3,  $3.00;   4,  $4.00;  5  ,  $5.00.     Insured  mail  8  cts.  more. 
Muzzle-loaders  at  half  price  to^close  out. 
Inventors  and  Makers    BLAIR'S  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  6  John  St.,  N.Y.  Suite  I  81.  Get  Agency.     Established  1885 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remington 


WITH  TWO  (  OI.OK 
RIBItON  ATTACHMENT 


$25 


All    standard    makes    at   lowest   possible    price. 
REMINGTONS  and  SMITHS,    $20  to   $65.     Olivers 
ods,  $35  to  $65. 


and  Unde 


FIRST-CLASS  VISIBLE  FOR  $10 

STANDARD     TYPEWRITER      EXCHANGE 
Suite  63,  231   Broadway,  New  York  City 


IT  AT  THE 
T 


TOP 

You  can  quickly  £%  ^m  A 
~  stop  any  fire  at  the^fc  I' ^m 
start  with  the  Eureka^v  Bw^ 
Fire     Extinguisher.     A      S['JJ 
perfect,  reliable  fire-fight- 
er.   Handled  by   anyone- 
sure  protection  for  home, 
office,  factory.   Circular  and 
price  free.    Eureka  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Co.,  Box  912 ,  Dayton,  0, 


A  CLASSIFIED   LIST  OF   BUSINESS   HELPS 

This  list  is  published  in  order  to  present  to  readers  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form  the  names  of 
the  makers  of  the  most  essential  office  appliances.  The  'Business  Helps  Department  avi 11  gladly  furnish 
detailed  information  about  any  of  the  devices  named  beloiu  or  on  any  subject  relating  to  business 
methods  and  management. 


ADDING    MACHINES 

The  Arithmograph  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

C.  E.  Locke  Mfg.  Co.,  74-C  St.,  Kensett,  Iowa. 

ADDRESSING    MACHINES 
Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Co., 

97  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
BILLING  SYSTEMS 
Sieber  &  Trussell,  4000  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUSINESS  S YSTE MA T IZ K K S 

The  Northern  Audit  Co.,  52  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

LABOR-SAYING    DEVICES 

Sieber  &  Trussell,  4000  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PRICE  AND  COST  BOOKS 
Sieber  &  Trussell,  4000  Laclede  Ave.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TYPEWRITERS 
American  Typewriter  Co.,         271  ]/z  Broadway,  N.Y. 
Fay-Sholes  Typewriter  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  the.  Readers'  Service 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


Write  your  letters  upon 
paper  that  will   stand,  filing. 

When,  two  years  hence, 
your  correspondent  asks  his 
stenographer  for  your  letter 
of  io-i5-'o6,  don't  have 
her  bring  him  a  wrinkled, 
torn  and  dog-eared  sheet 
that  looks  as  though  fished 
out  of  an  ash  barrel. 


Hampshire  mm 

"Look/Of  the  Water  Mark" 


is  as  permanent   as   a   paper 
can  be  made. 


That  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  good  paper 
for  commercial  stationery  is  the  testimony  of 
discriminating  business  men— many  of  them 
have  told  us  it  is  the  best. 

Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your  printer 
show  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of 
Specimens,  or  better  still,  write  us  for  a  copy. 
It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads 
and  other  business  forms,  printed,  litho- 
graphed and  engraved  on  the  white  and  four- 
teen colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  Please 
write  on  your  present  letterhead. 


Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in 
the  world  making  bond 
paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls 
Massachusetts 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.    The  Readers'  Service  will  tell  you  of  the  latest  devices 


BUSIN  ESS     HELPS 


ADD    TONE    TO    YOUR 

STATIONERY     IN     THE 

OFFICE,  BASK,  SCHOOL 

OR     HOME     BY 

USING     ONLY 

Washbume's  Patent 

"O.K." 

Paper  Fasteners 

There  is   Genuine   Pleasure  in   their  use  as   well  as 
PERFECT  SECURITY 

These  Fasteners  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
There  are  no  others  like  them,  therefore  they  can  not 
be  compared  with  the  ordinary  paper  clips  which  de- 
pend entirely  on  friction  for  their  holding  power. 

The  "O.K."  "Paper  Fasteners\mve  the  advantage  of  a  tiny 
but  mighty,    indestructible  piercing  point  which   .,ATi|nM 
goes  through   ecery  sheet  co-acting  with  a  small  NA1'jri5cL 
PROTECTING  SLEEVE  which  prevents  any     SIZES 
liability  of  injury. 

HANDSOME    COMPACT    STRONG 
NO  SLIPPING,  NEVER  ! 

Easily  put  on  or  taken  off  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Can  be  used  repeatedly  and  "they  always 
work. "  Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.  Put  up  in  brass 
boxes  of  100  Fasteners  each. 

Jill  Enterprising  Stationers 
Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50  assorted  sizes. 
Illustrated  descriptive  booklet  free. 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade 

THE  O.K.  FASTENER  CO.  Inc.  Mfn. 

Dept.  N  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


2.B 


FINANCING 

AX  ENTERPRISE 

By  FRANCIS  COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the  meth- 
ods of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  1  tells  how  to 
investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enterprise;  Vol.  II 
how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure  money,  together 
with  discussion  of  prospectuses,  guaranteed  stock,  em- 
ployment of  promoters,  commissions,  underwriting,  eic. 
Free  from  advertising  and  the  only  successful  work  on  pro- 
motion. 540  pages.  Buckram  binding,  charges  paid,  $4.00. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO. 

ROOMS  37-39,  229  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride    and  exhibit  sample  1907 
model.      Write  for  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  Clfl  -trt  C?7 
1907  nODELS     tpil/     IU    &£,  I 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture  Proof  Tires. 
1905  &  1906  MODELS  C7  fr,  <gl? 
all  of    Best  Makes    <>'     lu    **>1*' 

500  Second- hand  Wheels 
All  Makes  and  Models,  <f  J  trt  <PQ 
Q  O  O  D  AS  NEW  «P«?  IU  «£0 
Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale.  We  Ship 
on  Approval,  without  a  cent  detent,  pay  the 
freight,  and  allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE 
TRIAL. 

Tires.  Coaster.  Brakes,   sundries,  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 
Do  not  buy  tiil  you  getour  catalog.     Write  tt  once. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  F-203,  CHICAGO 


A  Service  Department 


A  service  department  has  been 
established  in  connection  with 
"Business  Helps,"  through 
which  the  readers  of  The 
World's  Work  will  be  sup- 
plied free  with  information 
about  business  aids  or  office 
appliances  of  any  kind.  This 
department  aims  to  keep  in- 
formed on  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  most  modern  meth- 
ods, and  the  reader  is  welcome 
to  all  such  general  information. 
Apply  to  Business  Helps  De- 
partment, DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE 

&  Company,  133-137  East 
1 6th  Street,  New  York. 


:FOR  READERS   OF; 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


Ellen  Glasgow's  Books 
The  Wheel  of  Life.     $1.50 
The  Deliverance.     $1.50. 
The  Voice  of  the  People.     $1.50 
The  Battle-ground.      $1.50 
The  Freeman  and  Other  Poems.     Net,  $1.50 

Postage.  5  cents.  Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &  CON1PANY 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments.  Dram*.  Uniforms,  Supplies  and 
Musical  Instruments  of  all  kinds.  Write  us  what 
you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  vou  a  oig 
300-page  catalog  free.  It  gives  Band  Music  and 
tions  for  Amateur  Bands.  Cornets  from 
$8.50  upward.    Easy  payments.    Write  today. 

21    Adams  Street,  CHICAGO 
World's  Largest  Music  House 


LYON  &  HEALY 


JOHN   T.    WYATT 

ilanufacturer  of 

Building  Stone  of  Every  Description 

G.irbing  and  Paving  Stones.  Mill  Stones.  Engine  Beds,  etc  .  made  to 
Quarries  4%  to  7  miles  south  of  Salisbury.  N.  C.  near  the 
Yadkin  Railroad.  Call  ami  see  us,  or  write  to  us  for  prices  before 
vou  buy.  Crushed  granite  in  large  lots  on  short  notice  and  rooting 
grave!.  ONE  BBA.MTE  QUARRY  FOR  SALE. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  S,    Box  10.       SALISBURY.  &  tX,  U.  S.  A. 


imW.'i-euMWn 

illthe  Standard  Machines  SOLD  or  RENTED  1MWHEBE 
»••  !*  to  '*  H'f  r't  price*.     &T BENTaL  APPLIED  od  pne*. 

Shipped  with  privilege  of  examination.  Write  for  Catalog 
TYPEWRITER  EXPOBiUK,  208  UStUe  SWMt,  CEIU60 


Write  to  the  Readeri'  Senrice  for  tuggestions  for  systematizing  your  busineu 


BUILDING    HELP 


ra 


-\»-.  r^  £•    r   r-  r-.- 


®<$kfiJA-. 


EADERS  are  invited 
to  apply  to  this  de- 
partment for  building- 
information  and  advice. 
We  will  g-ladly  suggest 
materials  and  equipment 
for  city  residences, 
country  homes  and  fac- 
tories, and  put  readers 
in  communication  with 
reliable  dealers.  Ad- 
dress Readers'  Service, 
The    World's   Work. 


l!lSS|psE 


■ag?* 


Of  all  the  Mantels  made  you  will  find  none 
quite  so  distinctive  as  the  Royal ;  and   the  reason 
is    that    every    'Royal   Mantel    made    is    in 
reality  an  "  Art  Mantel." 

Don't  think  of  buying  a  Mantel  anywhere 
until  you  have  read  our  wonderful  little 
"  SUGGESTION  BOOK,"  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  on  Interior  Decoration,  Color  Harmony, 
Proper  Contrasts,  etc.  Tells  you  just  how  to  dec- 
orate and  finish  the  interior  of  rooms,  halls,  etc. 

The   "Royal  Mantel  is  the  only  Mantel  sold  by 
mail    order    exclusively,    by    catalogue,    giving    prices 
figures     and     shipments     direct     to    you     from     factory 
You     can't     afford     not     to     know     about    the 
Heavy  illustrated  catalogue,  largest  published,  FREE 
cover  postage.     Beautiful  illustrated  "  Suggestion  Bo< 
508  White  Bldg.,  WHITE  MANTEL  <&  TILE  CO., 


& 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 


WE     FURNISH     HIGH     CLASS      ARCHITECTURAL     SERVICE     IN     SPECIAL     DESIGNS 


Modern  Dwellings 

With  Supplement  in  colors  and  tints 

and  "American  Homes" 

Two  Magnificent  Books  on  Home  Building 


OUR 


Modern  Dwellings — 200  Illustrations.  With 
Elegant  Supplement  in  colors  and  tints. 
($2,500  to  $50,000)  with  Pub.  Bldgs  ... $2.00 

American  Homes— 150  Illustration-  ($1,500  to 

$io,ooo) $1  .00 

Cottages— $500  to  $1,000— 50c. 


Both 

Books 

$2.50 

1907 


By  Geo.  F.  Barber.     Contains  hundreds  of  Standard  Designs,  Plans 
and  Interiors  in 

Qeorgian,  Colonial,  English,  Mission,  Craftsman, 
Bungalows,  Barns  and  Public  Buildings 
The  finest  Books  Published.     Art/circular  free 

BARBER  &  KLUTTZ,  Architects,  Knoxville,  Tepn. 

London  Agents,  The  Gresham  Pub.  Co., 

34  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W,  C. 


What  kind  of  roofing  shall  I  use .'    The  Readers'  Service  will  offer  suggestions 


BUILDING     HELPS 


Healthful 
Heating 


% 


with  all  the  "life- 
quality"  and  vitality 
of  sunlight  and  sun 
heat  left  in  it — not 
the  baked,  dried-out 
kind  —  a  system  of 
radiation  that  gives 
the  nearest  approach 
to  sun  warmth,  that 
promotes  Health  and 
Comfort  with  Econ- 
omy— isn't  that  the 
sort  of  Heating  Sys- 
tem you  want  for 
your  house? 


SYSTEMS 

of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

diffuse  warmed  fresh  air;  maintain  an  even 
temperature  throughout  the  entire  house — no 
matter  what  the  weather  conditions  may  be — be- 
cause of  their  perfect  control. 

"  Pierce  "  Boilers  are  adapted  for  all  kinds 
of  fuel — hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood  or  gas. 
"Pierce"  Boilers  are  made  in  more  than  300 
styles  and  sizes  for  use  wherever  heat  is  required. 

The  time  to  prepare  for  next  winter  is  NOW 
— before  winter  comes.  Don't  wait  until  you 
are  obliged  to  send  in  a  "  rush "  order. 
"  Pierce  Quality  " 

SANITARY  PLUMBING 

goods  in  Porcelain  Enamel 
and  Solid  Vitreous  Ware 
"SPENCE"  make  the  Bath,  Laundry  and 

Kitchen  attractive  and  sani- 
tary parts  of  the  home.  "  It's 
good  economy  to  procure 
both  heating  and  plumbing 
goods  of  one  manufacture." 

Send  for  "Common  Sense  Heat- 
ing and  Sanitary   Plumbing,"  a 
very  practical  and  interesting  book- 
Free  on  request.      The    name  of 
your  Architect,    Steamfitter   and 
Plumber  would  be  appreciated. 
PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
62  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Branches  in  ell  leading  cities. 


•Jtiifo. 


fcflR 


gt 


Razor  Hone— by  Moil,  #1.00 


(MUM 


Carborundum  Sharpen- 
ing Stones  do  more  work 
and  better 
work-and 
cleaner 
work 
than  any 
other 

sharpening  stones  onearth. 

Put  a  keen  sharp 

edge  on 

a  tool 

— and 

do  it 

so  easily  and  quickly  that 
there  is  really  no  excuse 
for  trifling  with  a 
dull  edge  on  any- 
thing—from your 
razor  to  your 
scythe.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't 
have  Carborundum 
Stones— send  direct. 

The  Carborundum  Co. , 


Machinists* 
Special  I'ocket 
Stone — by  Mail,  85e 


lsSeifoB.du    Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Stone— by 
Mall,  35c 


m 


Do  any  problems  arise  in  the  selection  of  your  heating  apparatus  ?    The  Readers'  Service  can  help 


BUILDING     HELPS 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  in  selecting  decorations  for  the  home 


BUILDING     HELPS 


Who 
Guaran- 
tees the 
Paint? 


The  words  "Pure  White  Lead" 
on  a  paint  package  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  package  con- 
tains Pure  White  Lead.  Out  of 
eighteen  brands  of  what  was  sold 
as  White  Lead,  analyzed  by  the 
North  Dakota  State  Chemists  last 
year,  five  contained  no  white  lead, 
five  less  than  \^%  of  white  lead, 
and  only  two  were  what  they 
claimed  to  be,  viz.:  Pure  White 
Lead.  National  Lead  Company's 
was  one  of  the  two. 

In    other   won 


3Vhen  you  build 

You  pay  for  only  one  founda- 
tion, one  set  of  walls  for  your 
building.  Why  —  during  its 
life  time  —  pay  for 
half  a  dozen  perish- 
able roofs  (and 
numerous  paint  and 
repair  bills)? 


Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Roofs 

outlive  the  building 
without  paint  or  repairs 

Can  you  say  more  of  a  roof?    Or  ask  more  ? 

Our  free       r  the  tin  people  about  tin 
Roof  Book  "  tile         "     "     tile 

tells    all    the  J     "  shingle  "     "      shingle 
factsabout  all  I     "  patent    "     "      tar, 
the   roofs —      gravel,  asphalt,  flint,  etc. 
the  words  of  L  the  slate  people  about  slate. 

Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Co. 

Index  Bldg.    Easton,  Pa. 


Copper  Brown 


Fashion  is  a  mark  of  civilization — in  paints 
as  in  other  things. 

The  best  taste  this  spring  runs  to  COPPER 
BROWN  and  COPPER  VERDE  for  house 
painting-. 

They  are  well-made,  beautiful  colors,  de- 
signed to  look  well  and  last  long. 


For  FashionPlate  see" Saturday  Ev'gPost" 'oj May 25 


These  two  colors  come  in  SEALED  CANS 
ONLY. 

They  can  be  obtained  from  all  first  class 

dealers. 

Prepared  by  all  leading  manufacturersfrom 
the  best  materials,  according  to  carefully 
tested  formulas. 

A  pamphlet  of  paint  information  —  and  paint  is  a  live 
topic  to  every  property  owner — sent  free  on  request  by 
the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  U.  S.,  636 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Copper  Verde 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  in  selecting  decorations  for  the  home 


BUILDING     HELPS 


When  Building,  Consider  First 

Fire-Proof  Construction 

A  great  many  buildings  are  built  of  fire-proof  design,  but  of  materials  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  severe  fire.  Other  buildings  have  proper  materials,  and  yet  a  hot  fire 
will  sweep  them  from  bottom  to  top.  This  explains  why  so  many  disastrous  fires  have 
occurred  in  so-called  "  fire-proof  "  buildings. 

Fire-proofing  does  not  mean  marble  and  mosaics.  Such  materials  are  non-combus- 
tible, but  they  are  quickly  ruined  by  fire.  It  does  not  mean  steel  and  iron  work;  big 
girders  and  columns  will  twist  like  wax  in  a  strong  fire,  leaving  the  entire  structure  a  mass 
of  worthless  ruin.     Fire-proofing  in   a  building  means  the  protecting  of  the   structural 

members  from  the  heat,  so  that,  whatever 
else  happens,  the  frame,  the  walls  and 
floors  will  stand   intact. 

A  building,  however,  consists  of  more 
than  the  frame,  walls  and  floors.  However 
safe  against  fire  these  structural  parts  may 
be,  the  building  as  a  whole,  especially  with 
regard  to  protection  of  its  contents,  is  not 
what  a  fire-proof  building  should  be  unless 
it  is  of  correct  fire-proof  design.  All  open 
areas  must  be  shut  off  from  each  other. 
Then  a  fire  in  any  part  of  the  building  can 
be  confined  to  the  floor  or  section  or  room 
where  it  originates,  and  the  result  is  perfect 
fire-proofing.  For  example:  In  one  of  Chi- 
cago's best  warehouses  a  fire  broke  out  on 
an  upper  floor  in  a  section  filled  with  highly 
combustible  goods.  The  fire  was  allowed  to  burn  itself  out.  Although  the  most  intense 
heat  prevailed,  no  water  was  thrown  on  the  fire,  thus  preventing  water  damage  to  other 
valuable  contents  on  lower  floors.  The  building  was  in  no  way  damaged.  The  section  in 
which  the  fire  occurred  was  refitted  with  shelving  and  fixtures  and  was  ready  for  use  again 
in  three  days.  This  warehouse  is  really  fire-proof "and  was  so  made  under  our  methods. 

The  prospective  builder  of  a  Store,   Hotel,  Factory,  Office  or  Apartment  Building, 

Bank,  Clubhouse,  Residence,  or  other  building  must  decideyf/-j-/the  question  of  whether  the 

building  is  to  be  fire-proof.    Architectural  features  come  later.    Safety  must  be  paramount. 

Write  for  our   literature  on   the  subject   of   fire-proofing.     It   contains  information 

which  the  owner  and  the  lessee  alike  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

Address  our  Chicago  office  for  literature  and  any  specific  information  you  desire, 
or  call  at  any  of  our  offices. 


A  tine  type  of  Storage  Warehouse,  fire-proofed  throughout 
by  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Contractors  for  Construction  Fire-Proof  Buildings 
Manufacturers  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile 


CHICAGO,  noo'Commercial  Natl.  Bank 

Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  406  Land  Title  Bg. 


ST.  LOUIS,  506  Victoria  Building. 
PITTSBURG,  1.06  Fulton  Bldg.' 
BOSTON,  806  Old  South  Bldg. 
WASHINGTON,  806  Colorado  Bg 
CINCINNATI,  606  Union  Trust  Building.  LONDON,  ENG.,  27  Chancery  Lane. 


NEW  YORK,  1606  Flatiron  Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  106  Lumber  Exch. 
LOS  ANGELES,  506  Union  Trust  I 


Twenty-six  Factories  Throughout  the  United  States 


The  Readers'  Service  can  assist  you  in  selecting  proper  hardware  for  your  home 
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Stamped  Steel  (eilinq 


LOCK 


JOINT 


Will  Last  Indefinitely 

Cost  of  erecting  is  materially  reduced  by  reason  of  our 
patented 

Lock  Joint  Construction 

1,000  approved   designs  in  perfect  alignment. 
Catalog    or   Booklet   furnished    upon     request. 

THE  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  MFG.  CO. 

New  England  Branch  CdumbuS,   Ohio 

125  Broad  St.,  Boston  ' 


The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest 


Made  by  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 


If  You  Want 
Building  Information 


Write  to  the    Service    Depart- 
ment of  Cfce  ©aorlD's  2j(3ork. 

Our  wide  experience  with 
building  problems  and  the 
building  trades  has  given  us  a 
valuable  fund  of  information.  Advice  and  help  in  selecting 
materials  and  equipment,  etc.,  will    be  cheerfully  given  free  of   cost. 

ADDRESS 

READERS'  SERVICE   THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

133-137  EAST  SIXTEENTH    STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  in  selecting  house  furnishings 
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Safety  £  Suburbs 

for  life  and  property  is  a  question  of  ade- 
quate water  supply.  If  you  occupy  a 
country  place,  remote  from  a  public  fire  de- 
partment, you  are  never  safe  from  the  care- 
lessness of  servants  or  children,  or  even 
from  a  fire  upon  your  neighbor's  property, 
if  situated  closely  adjacent  to  your  own, 
unless  you  are  provided  with  a 

Hot- Air  Pump 

which  places  at  your  disposal  an  ample  water  supply  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  feeling  of  security  which  a  Hot-Air  Pump 
insures  to  its  owner  will  alone  repay  him  many  times  its  cost, 
while  the  other  advantages  of  owning  one  are  as  varied  as  the 
many  uses  to  which  water  is  daily  put,  from  the  morning  bath 
to  sprinkling  the  lawn  and  garden.  It  does  away  entirely  with 
the  slowness  and  expense  of  carrying  water  by  hand 


Catalogue  Ci  sent  free  on  application.     Beware  of  imitations. 
All    genuine    pumps    bear  the  name-plate   of   this   company. 

R_ider-Ericsson  Engine   Co. 

35  Warren  Street,  New  York  40  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia 

23Q  Franklin  Street,  Boston  234  Craig  Street  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  22  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Importance  of  Hardware 

The  selection  of  the  hardware  trimmings  for  your  new  house  is  too  important  a  matter 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  another.  Make  your  own  selection;  by  doing  so  you  not  only 
reflect  your  own  taste;  but  by  choosing  with  due  regard  to  style  of  architecture  and  finish 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  more  appropriate  and  artistic  effect. 


£-1  _  9  ARTISTIC 

bargeilt  S  Hardware 


may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  any  style 
of  architecture  or  finish.  It  is  always  artistic 
in  design  and  proportion,  and  because  of  its 
long  wear  affords  unbounded  satisfaction. 

Sargent's  Book  of  Designs — Sent  Free 


will  be  of  real  assistance  to  you  in  deciding 
upon  your  hardware  trimmings.     This  book 
not  only  shows  nearly  seventy  differeut  de- 
signs of  artistic   hardware,    but 
also  shows  the  Easy  Spring  Prin- 
ciple of  Sargent's  Locks. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  book  to-day 
— it's  yours  for  the  asking. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 
154  Leonard  St.,  New  York 


Are  you  thinking  of  building?     The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you  helpful  suggestions 
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THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

AND  THE  SANITARY  FIXTURES  THAT 
INSURE  ITS  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 


A  SNOWY,  sanitary  bathroom,  a  dainty 
kitchen,  and  a  spotless  laundry — what 
an  influence  they  have  exercised  upon 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  modern  home  ! 
In  the  past  few  years  the  progress  in  the  equip- 
ment of  these  rooms  has  been  so  great  that  could 
the  housewife  of  a  quarter  century  ago  be  uncon- 
sciously  transported 
from  her  dark,  unsan- 
itary bathroom  and 
her  unprepossessing 
kitchen  to  the  snow- 
white  surroundings  of 
the  woman  of  to-day 
she  would  imagine  her- 
self in  some  wonder- 
land of  luxury  where 
beauty,  purity,  and 
cleanliness  were  the 
very  keynotes  of  ex- 
istence. 

Of  all  domestic  de- 
velopments for  the 
greater  safety,  conve- 
nience and  comfort  of 
family-living  in  the 
modern  home,  the  equipment  of  the  modern 
bathroom  evidences  the  most  thorough  and 
radical  change.  The  bathroom  of  a  few  years 
past  was  usually  the  most  poorly  appointed  room 
in  the  house,  making  no  appeal  to  its  occupants 
other  than  that  of  absolute  necessity.  How  great 
a  change  has  come  to  pass!  The  snowy  bath- 
room of  to-day,  with  its  pure  white,  glistening 
STANDARD  'fixtures,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfectly  equipped  of  all  portions  of  the  home, 
and  its  inviting  charm  is  irresistible  to  every 
member  of  the  household. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  family  health  the 
householder's  choice  of  a  bathroom  fixture  should 
be  guided  by  a  desire  for  the  best  and  by  the  ex- 
perience of  his  neighbors.  For  the  vital  matter 
of  health  preservation  only  the  perfect  fixture 
should  be  used,  an  equipment  of  natural  purity, 
absolutely  sanitary,  an  equipment  under  all  con- 
ditions of  usage  remaining  constantly  pure  and 
wholesome.  This  perfection  in  a  bathroom  fix- 
ture is  obtainable  from  one  source  alone — 
STANDARD  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware.  Those 
in  whose  homes  STANDARD  fixtures  have  been 
installed  will  vouch  for  their  healthful  influence 


A  bedroom  in  which  a  STANDARD  lavatory  has  supersede! 
the  washstand. 


and  will  speak  with  pardonable  pride  of  the  ad- 
ditional beauty  they  confer  upon  the  home  ap- 
pointment. 

Although  actual  use  in  thousands  of  repre- 
sentative homes  has  proven  its  superior  worth, 
the  cost  of  STANDARD  Ware  is  not  prohibitive 
even  where  the  most  rigid  economy  is  necessi- 
tated. An  equipment 
of  STANDARD  Ware 
may  be  had  for  practi- 
cally the  same  outlay 
as  would  be  required 
for  the  old  style  un- 
sanitary fittings.  But 
the  installation  of 
STANDARD  fixtures 
must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  expense. 
The  money  invested 
in  your  bathroom  in 
STANDARD  Ware 
adds  many  timesitscost 
to  the  selling  or  rental 
value  of  your   home. 

Any  real-estate  ex- 
pert or  agent  knows 
that  the  house  equipped  throughout  with 
STANDARD  fixtures  may  be  more  easily  and 
more  advantageously  disposed  of  than  one 
equipped  with  any  other  grade  of  plumbing, 
for  the  general  public  recognizes  in  STAND- 
ARD Ware  the  best  and  most  desirable  equip- 
ment for  domestic  use.  Intelligent  comparison 
w  i  1 1  substan- 
tiate the  claim 
that  STAND- 
ARD Porcelain 
Enameled 
Ware  will  g;ve 
you  at  the  least 
expense  the 
greatest  of  all 
modern  lux- 
uries and  com- 
forts —  an  ab- 
solutely sani- 
tary bathroom 
whose  purity 
and  cleanliness 
will  be  a  source 
of  pride  and 


A  cheery  bathroom  of  to-day. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  assist  in  selecting  house  furnishings 
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satistaction  from  the  day  the  fixtures  are  in- 
stalled. 

And  it  is  not  only  for  the  infinite  comforts  and 
conveniences  it  affords,  nor  for  its  cleanliness  and 
beauty  that  STANDARD  Ware  is  the  most  widely 
preferred  of  all  bathroom  equipments.  The 
guarantee  of  life-long  durability  that  it  gives  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  extent  of  its  general 
use.  Indestructible  as  the  iron  which  constitutes 
its  basic  element,  STANDARD  Ware  is  built 
to  last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  it  is  installed. 
Even  under  the  most  severe  usage  its  snowy 
enamel  glaze,  which  becomes  in  manufacture 
an  integral  part  of  the  metal  body,  will  resist  the 
most  extraordinary  wear  without  a  crack  or 
craze.  STANDARD  fixtures  combine  the 
strength  and  grace  of  metal  with  the  lustrous 
elegance  of  porcelain,  and  in  their  perfect  sani- 
tation constantly  protect  the  family  health,  giv- 
ing the  maximum  of  service  at  a  minimum  of 
cost. 

The  modern  kitchen  and  the  modern  laundry 
have  been  as  fully  revolutionized  as  the  modern 
bathroom.  The  old-fashioned  sink  and  laundry- 
tub  have  gone  the  way  of  the  unsanitary  wood- 
incased  bathtub.  These  undesirable  fixtures 
had  their  day.  This  is  the  day  of  the  modern 
kitchen  and  immaculate  laundry  with  healthful, 
sanitary  STANDARD  fixtures,  the  equipment 
generating  purity  and  cleanliness  throughout 
the  home,  the  fixtures  that  are  the  woman's  pride 
and  the  delight  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
them. 

Every  geniune  STANDARD  fixture  bears 
the  STANDARD  Green  and  Gold  Guarantee 
Label.  This  label  is  the  purchaser's  safeguard 
against  the  substitution  of  inferior  goods  and 


gives  assurance  of  the  best  sanitary  fixture, 
made  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  the  common 
kind.  In  specifying  the  sanitary  equipment 
for  your   home  you   should   insist  that   every 


fixture  bear  this  guarantee,  as  none  are  genuine 
without  it. 

Every  householder  should  have  our  book  en- 
titled "Modern  Bathrooms."  This  ioo-page 
treatise  deals  with  a  subject  of  vital  import  to 
the  head  of  every  family — the  perfect  sanitation 
of  the  home.  It  illustrates  many  equipments, 
both  luxurious  and  inexpensive,  for  the  bath- 
room, boudoir,  kitchen  and  laundry  and  con- 
tains numerous  suggestions  for  the  proper  deco- 
ration of  these  rooms.  It  shows  the  estimated 
cost  of  each  individual  fitting  and  tells  you  the 
most  economical  way  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange 
your  sanitary  fixtures.  It  is  the  most  complete 
and  beautiful  brochure  ever  issued  on  this  sub- 
ject. Write,  enclosing  six  cents  postage,  and  a 
copy  of  "Modern  Bathrooms"  will  be  sent  you 
free  by  return  mail. 


Standard  ^Sanitars  1t)jg.  Co. 


Dept.  AH., 


PITTSBURGH,  PA 


A  clean,  sanitary  laundry 


Pittsburgh  Showrooms,  949  Penn  Avenue, 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York,  Standard  Building, 

35-37  West  31st  Street 

London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 

Louisville,  325-329  West  Main  Street 

New  Orleans,  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Cleveland,  208-210  Huron  Street 


Going  to  put  in  a  new  bath-room  ?     Suggestions  furnished  by  the  Readers'  Service 


> 
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Hinds* 

Honey  and  Almond 

Cream 

For  SUNBURN 
WINDBURN 

Hard  and  Rough  Skin 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Hinds'  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream  has  maintained  its  position  as  the 
one  preparation  that  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  relieve  sunburn,  windburn,  roughness, 
blemishes  and  other  conditions  due  to  outdoor  life. 
If  applied  before  exposure,  it  will  prevent  injury  to 
the  skin  from  sun,  wind  and  unclean  dust.  It  is 
antiseptic  and  very  cleansing;  neutralizes  and  removes 
disease-bearing  impurities  that  clog  the  pores ; 
stimulates  the  circulation,  and  nourishes  skin  tissues, 
producing  a  soft,  clear,  healthful  complexion.  It 
prevents  dryness  and  shrivelling  wrinkles.  Hinds' 
Cream  contains  no  grease,  bleach  or  chemicals,  and 
is  positively  guaranteed  not  to  produce  a 
growth  of  hair.  It  is  safe  to  use  even  on  a 
baby's  delicate  skin;  highly  endorsed  by  men  who 
shave.  Avoid  substitutes;  there  is  only 
one  Hinds'  Honey  and  Almond  Cream;  all 
others  will  disappoint  you.  At  your  dealer's,  50c, 
or  if  not  obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us. 

Write  for  FREE  Sample  Bottle. 

A.    S.    HINDS, 

9    West  Street  Portland,  Maine 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 


at  Niagara  Falls  in  the  cleanest,  most  hygienic  food  factory 
on  the  continent;  or  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  where 
we  will  have  in  full  operation  the  most  complete  miniature 
food  factory  in  the  largest  and  finest  Food  Products  Build- 
ing ever  erected  at  any  Exposition. 

If  you  like  SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIT  you  will  like  it  better  after  seeing 
how  it  is  made;  if  you  never  tasted  Shredded  Wheat  you  will  eat  no  other  cereal  food 
after  seeing  us  make  the  cleanest,  purest,  most  nutritious  cereal  in  the  world.  Contains 
all  the  brain-building,  muscle-making  material  in  the  whole  wheat  made  digestible  by 
steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  Contains  more  nutriment  than  corn  or 
oats  and  is  more  easily  digested. 

FmWPVWWfmv^  ^_Triscuit  is  used  by  Huyler,  the  world  famous 

^chocolate  manufacturer,  for  making  delicious 
Chocolate  Dipped  Triscuit,  the  most  perfect 
luncheon  wafer  ever  produced. 

The  Natural  Food  Co, 

IT'S    ALL    IN    THE    SHREDS'*  NIAGARA    FALLS,    N.   Y. 
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If  it 

isn't 

an 

Eastman 

it 

isn't 

a 

KODAK 


Development  is  at  your  convenience,  when  you  use  the 

KODAK  TANK 

Ifs  all  by  daylight,  as  simple  as  "pressing  the  button"  and  the  experts  say 
that  it  gives  better  results  than  the  dark-room  method. 

KODAK  Tank  Developer,  $2.50,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $7.50. 


The  iqoy  Kodak  Catalogue  gives  full  details  about 

the  new  Kodaks  and  the  Daylight  Method  0/ 

Development.  Free  at  dealers  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


